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As  the  Nation’s  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally  owned  public  lands  and 
natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  the  wisest  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources,  protecting  our  fish  and  wildlife,  preserving  the 
environmental  and  cultural  values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical  places,  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation. 
The  Department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to  assure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  our  people. 
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IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Prineville  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550  (3050  N.E.  3rd  Street) 
Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


2200.1 


June  29,  1998 


Dear  Public  Land  User, 


Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Northeastern  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  and  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RMP)  maintenance  for  retention,  exchange,  and  disposal  of  public  land.  This 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  analyzes  three  alternatives  for  the  identification  and 
exchange  of  lands  owned  by  the  BLM  and  private  parties.  The  goal  of  the  exchange  is  to  enable 
the  BLM  to  more  effectively  meet  ecosystem  management  objectives,  to  consolidate  BLM 
managed  lands  for  more  effective  and  efficient  resource  protection,  enhancement,  and  use;  and  to 
ensure  that  retained  lands  have  sufficient  public  benefit  to  merit  the  costs  of  management.  This 
FEIS  includes  changes  in  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  based  on  public  comment, 
staff  review,  and  the  availability  of  updated  information. 


Alternative  1,  the  Proposed  Action,  involves  the  exchange  of  about  90,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  for 
as  much  as  70,000  acres  of  private  land.  This  alternative  would  implement  the  strategies  decided 
in  the  Two  Rivers,  John  Day,  and  Baker  RMPs.  These  strategies  involve  the  consolidation  of 
BLM  lands  through  a land  exchange  process.  By  consolidating  holdings  the  costs  of  land 
management  would  be  reduced  and  the  resulting  large  blocks  could  be  managed  to  provide  for  the 
habitat  needs  of  plants,  fish,  and  wildlife.  The  proposed  action  was  developed  to  implement  the 
concepts  of  ecosystem  management  and  is  consistent  with  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (ICBEMP).  This  alternative  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  anadromous  fish 
habitat. 


Alternative  1 would  implement  the  exchange  in  two  major  phases.  Phase  1 would  involve  the 
exchange  of  about  50,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  for  about  47,000  acres  of  private  lands.  Future 
Phases  of  the  Exchange  would  account  for  the  remaining  acres  of  the  exchange.  Juniper  Canyon 
parcels,  originally  identified  as  part  of  Phase  1,  have  been  withdrawn  from  Phase  1 of  the 
exchange  and  would  not  be  part  of  any  future  exchange  transaction  until  the  appropriate  level  of 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  analysis  occurs.  Future  Phases  of  the  exchange,  except  for  the 
Juniper  Canyon  Parcels,  would  involve  the  exchange  of  BLM  parcels  that  have  been  identified  and 
analyzed  in  this  document  for  privately  owned  parcels  that  have  yet  to  be  identified  or  analyzed. 
Future  Phases  of  the  exehange  would  be  completed  after  the  identification  and  analysis  of  the 
private  pareels  take  place. 

Alternative  2,  the  No  Action  Alternative,  is  required  by  NEPA.  This  alternative  would  continue 
the  practice  of  case-by-case  exchanges  but  is  not  likely  to  allow  for  the  assembly  of  large 
contiguous  blocks  of  BLM  land  that  could  be  managed  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  Ecosystem  Management.  BLM  Library 

Denver  Federal  Center 
Bldg.  50,  OC-521 
P.O.  Box  25047 
Denver,  CO  80225 


Alternative  3 was  specifically  developed  in  response  to  concerns  about  the  potential  loss  of  old- 
growth  habitat  expressed  during  public  scoping.  This  alternative  would  involve  the  exchange  of 
about  58,000  acres  of  BLM  land  for  private  land  totaling  about  19,000  acres  identified  for 
acquisition  in  Phase  1 and  a yet  to  be  determined  amount  to  be  acquired  during  Future  Phases  of 
the  Exchange.  Under  this  Alternative  the  BLM  would  retain  Old  Growth  stands  and  stands  with  a 
large  tree  component  but,  as  the  result  of  fewer  acres  of  land  to  be  exchanged,  would  acquire  less 
than  25  % of  the  anadromous  fish  habitat  that  would  be  acquired  under  Alternative  1 . 

When  selecting  an  alternative  we  may  accept  known  or  assumed  significant  environmental  impacts 
on  former  BLM  managed  lands  after  exchange  into  private  ownership,  providing  the  acquired 
lands  are  expected  to  provide  long-term  compensating  values  and  enhanced  protection  for  regional 
significant  resources. 

This  document  is  subject  to  a 30  day  review  period.  Lrom  the  publication  date  of 
interested  parties  have  30  days  to  review  and  comment  on  the  FEIS.  All  comments  must  be  either 
postmarked  or  received  by  August  30,  1998  to  be  considered.  If  you  have  a comment  about  this 
document  we  encourage  you  to  respond  to  Prineville  BLM  District  Office,  Attention:  Dick 
Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager;  P.O.  Box  550,  Prineville,  OR  97754. 

After  review  of  the  comments  we  will  make  our  decision  in  a Record  of  Decision.  After 
publication  of  the  Record  of  Decision,  interested  parties  will  have  45  days  to  protest  the  decision 
(43CLR1610.5-2).  After  this  period  the  decision  may  be  implemented. 

Biological  Assessments  and  evaluations  and  other  specialist  reports  are  part  of  the  planning  record. 
If  you  would  like  to  review  these  documents  please  contact  Prineville  BLM  District  Office, 
Attention:  Ron  Lane;  P.O.  Box  550,  Prineville,  OR  97754  or  phone  541-416-6752. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  management  of  public  lands  in  the  Central  Oregon  and  Baker 
Resource  Areas  in  the  Prineville  and  Vale  Districts,  respectively. 


Sincerely, 


Ed  Singleton 
District  Manager,  Vale 


/ / District  Manager,  Prineville 
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Proponent:  Clearwater  Land  Exchange 


Participants:  Pioneer  Resources 

JV  Ranch 

Prairie  Wood  Products 

Various  private  landowners 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Prepared  By:  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 

Management,  Prinevllle  District  and  Baker 
Resource  Area  In  Vale  District 


Location  of  Proposed  Action:  Northeastern  Oregon, 

See  Figure  1-1  and  Maps  1-4 


Ed  Singleton 

District  Manager,  Vale 
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Abstract 


This  final  environmental  impact  statement  describes  three  alternatives  for  implementing  a 
land  exchange  between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  multiple  private  parties  in 
Northeast  Oregon. 

Alternative  1 is  the  “Preferred  Alternative.”  This  alternative  would  consolidate  BLM  holdings 
by  disposing  of  as  much  as  92,000  acres  of  land  in  scattered  tracts  managed  by  the  BLM 
and  acquiring  over  70,000  acres  of  private  lands.  This  alternative  emphasizes  the 
acquisition  of  lands  bordering  rivers  and  streams  that  support  anadromous  fish  by  acquiring 
a net  increase  of  about  53  miles  of  stream. 

Alternative  2 is  the  “No  Action”  alternative  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  It  would  continue  present  management  as  directed  by  the  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  and 
John  Day  Resource  Management  Plans. 

Alternative  3 responds  to  concerns  that  Afternative  1 would  reduce  the  amount  of  Old 
Growth  that  would  be  preserved  after  implementation  of  the  exchange.  Linder  this 
alternative  the  BLM  would  dispose  of  about  57,000  acres  and  acquire  over  20,000  acres. 
The  BLM  would  not  dispose  of  any  old  growth  acres  but  would  only  acquire  a net  gain  of 
about  12  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  that  support  anadromous  fish. 


PROPERTY  OF 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
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Acronyms 

ACEC 

ACOE 

AIRFA 

AREA 

ATV 

AUM 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
All  terrrain  vehicle 
Animal  Unit  Month 

BLM 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

CEQ 

cfs 

CFL 

CFR 

CLE 

CTWS 

CTUIR 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

cubic  feet  per  second 

Commercial  forestland 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

Clearwater  Land  Exchange 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation 

DBH 

DEQ 

diameter  at  breast  height 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality 

EA 

EIS 

ESA 

ESU 

environmental  assessment 
Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Endangered  Species  Act 
Evolutionary  Significant  Unit 

FEMA 

FLPMA 

FR 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act 
Federal  Register 

HMA 

HMP 

herd  management  area 
habitat  management  plan 

JODA 

John  Day  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument 

LSF 

Loggins  storage  facililty 

MFP 

MBF 

MMBF 

MOU 

management  framework  plan 
thousand  board  feet  (timber  measurement) 
million  board  feet  (timber  measurement) 
memorandum  of  understanding 

NAG  PA 

NEPA 

NHPA 

NOALE 

NWR 

Native  American  Graves  Protection  Act 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Northeast  Qregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

ODFW 

OHV 

ONHP 

OR/WA 

OWRD 

Qregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Qffhighway  vehicle 

Qregon  Natural  Heritage  Program 

QregonAA/ashington 

Qregon  Water  Resources  Department 
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PACFISH  Environmental  Assessment  for  the  Implementation  of  Interim  Strategies  for  Managing 

Anadromous  Fishproducing  Watersheds  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Portions 
of  California 

PFC  Proper  functioning  condition 

PNC  potential  natural  community 

ppb  parts  per  billion 

ppm  parts  per  million 

PDF  prime  and  unique  farmlands 

RA  resource  area 

RHCA  Riparian  Habitat  Conservation  Area  (PACFISH) 

RM  river  mile 

RMP  Resource  management  plan 

ROD  Record  of  Decision 

TCP  traditional  cultural  property 

USFS  United  States  Forest  Service 

USFWS  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

uses  United  States  Geological  Service 

VRM  Visual  Resources  Management 

WSA  Wilderness  Study  Act 

WSR  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
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Executive 

Summary 

Background 

The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 
(NOALE)  environmental  impact  statement 
addresses  the  potential  disposal  of  about  90,000 
acres  of  BLM-managed  public  lands  and  potential 
acquisition  of  approximately  70,000  acres  land  in 
Grant,  Umatilla,  and  Morrow  counties.  Yet  to  be 
determined  amounts  are  likely  to  be  acquired  in 
Wheeler,  Baker,  Wallowa,  and  Union  counties. 
These  lands  are  within  the  Central  Oregon  and 
Baker  Resource  Areas  in  the  Prineville  and  Vale 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Districts,  respectively. 
This  EIS  also  addresses  plan  maintenance  for  the 
Baker  Resource  Management  Plan  to  create  a 3- 
zone  land  tenure  adjustment  strategy. 

This  exchange  proposal  is  both  an  assembled  and 
facilitated  (by  a private  entity,  Clearwater  Land 
Exchange)  action  where  lands  from  multiple 
ownerships  (public  and  private)  are  brought 
together  in  a common  pool  for  exchange  or  sale  to 
other  ownerships. 

Land  tenure  adjustments  in  northeast  central 
Oregon  have  been  discussed  for  over  ten  years. 
The  need  to  improve  management  efficiency 
through  the  land  tenure  adjustment  program 
(disposal  of  small,  isolated  tracts  for  larger  blocks 
of  contiguous  lands)  was  identified  in  the  John  Day 
RMP  of  1984,  its  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  of 
1 985,  and  a subsequent  RMP  Amendment  of  1 995. 
The  exchanges  would  implement  most  land  tenure 
adjustments  addressed  in  the  Baker,  Two  Rivers, 
and  John  Day  Resource  Management  Plans. 

Scope  of  the 
Proposal 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  size  of  NOALE,  the 
exchanges  would  occur  in  an  initial  Phase  1 and 
future  phases.  Phase  I would  involve  disposal  of 
approximately  50,000  acres  of  public  lands 
primarily  in  Grant  County,  with  lesser  amounts  in 
Umatilla,  Morrow,  and  Wheeler  counties.  Future 
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phases  would  involve  lands  primarily  in  Baker, 

Union  and  Grant  counties,  with  lesser  amounts  in 
Umatilla,  Morrow,  Wallowa,  and  Wheeler  counties. 
This  executive  summary  focuses  on  resource 
values  of  lands  identified  for  Phase  1 and  all  lands 
considered  for  disposal  by  the  BLM. 

Not  all  private  lands  to  be  acquired  in  future  phases 
have  been  specifically  identified.  However,  they 
must  meet  certain  criteria  described  in  Chapter  1 of 
this  EIS.  Most  private  lands  to  be  acquired  are 
expected  to  be  in  Baker  and  Grant  counties,  but 
could  also  be  in  Union,  Wallowa,  Morrow,  and/or 
Umatilla  counties.  All  disposal  lands  and  the 
effects  of  disposal  are  described  in  this  document. 
Environmental  Assessments  (EA),  tiered  to  this 
EIS,  would  be  prepared  for  acquisition  parcels 
determined  in  the  future.  The  EAs  would  further 
describe  the  resources  private  lands  involved  and 
the  impacts  resulting  from  their  acquisition. 

Parcels  in  Juniper  Canyon  in  the  Umatilla  Basin 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Phase  1 of  the 
exchange.  Inclusion  in  a future  exchange  would  be 
dependent  on  a future  Environmental  Assessment 
that  would  disclose  the  impacts  the  exchange  of 
both  disposal  and  acquisition  properties. 

Three  alternatives.  Alternative  1 (Preferred), 
Alternative  2 (No  Action),  and  Alternative  3 
(Retention)  were  analyzed  to  address  a range  of 
actions  and  to  address  issues  concerning  the 
exchange.  Both  action  alternatives  (1  and  3) 
propose  repositioning  of  BLM’s  land  assets  from 
many  scattered  tracts  into  contiguous  blocks  of 
public  lands  with  high  resource  values. 

The  alternatives  respond  to  six  issues  and 
concerns  identified  in  the  planning  and  public 
scoping  process,  which  consisted  of  public 
meetings,  public  tours,  newsletter  mailings,  and 
consultations  with  Federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
local  and  tribal  governments.  The  issues  identified 
during  this  process  were: 

• Resource  management  on  tracts  considered 
for  disposal  or  acquisition  (Including 
presumed  changes  in  land  use  following  the 
exchange). 

• Land  Manageability  (Includes  public  access 
and  administrative  costs  of  managing 
isolated,  scattered  tracts). 

• Wildlife  Habitat  (Includes  old-growth  habitat 
and  riparian  areas/wetlands). 
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• Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe  Habitat 
(Discussed  separately  due  to  its  uniqueness 
as  an  important  vegetation  component  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin). 

• Forestlands  Containing  a Large  Tree 
Component  {\nc\u6e6  in  the  forestland 
discussion  for  forest  stands  containing  trees 
over  21"  in  DBH). 

• Socioeconomics  (Including  effects  on  county 
revenues,  employment  changes  due  to 
changing  timber  harvest  levels,  and  impacts 
to  local  livestock  industry  and  recreational 
opportunities). 

Phase  I Exchanges 

The  Preferred  Alternative  (Alternative  1)  proposes 
the  potential  disposal  of  approximately  50,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  primarily  on  scattered  tracts, 
and  the  acquisition  of  approximately  47,400  acres, 
mostly  on  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  and 
tributaries  (about  43,000  acres),  and  lesser 
amounts  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  and 
tributaries.  Acquisition  lands  contain  nearly  60 
miles  of  salmonid  fish  habitat  (54  miles 
anadromous),  286-500  acres  of  riparian  habitat  on 

71.5  miles  of  perennial  streams,  important  big 
game  wintering  habitat  for  1 ,200-1 ,500  elk  and 

3.000- 4,000  mule  deer,  and  a wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities  accessible  on  contiguous 
blocks  of  land  (Table  S-1).  Of  the  lands  considered 
for  disposal,  nearly  80  percent  lack  public  access 
and  approximately  80  percent  are  80  acres  or  less 
in  size.  In  contrast,  the  potential  acquisition  lands 
are  large  blocks  of  contiguous  lands  that  would  be 
accessible  to  the  general  public. 

Alternative  3 (Retention  Alternative)  proposes  the 
potential  disposal  of  approximately  33,400  acres  of 
public  lands,  primarily  on  scattered  tracts,  and  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  19,200  acres  on 
uplands  and  tributaries  of  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  (JV  Ranch).  Potential  acquisition  lands 
contain  nearly  18  miles  of  anadromous  salmonid 
fish  habitat,  74-130  acres  of  riparian  habitat  on 

18.5  miles  of  perennial  streams,  important  big 
game  wintering  habitat  for  1 ,200-1 ,500  elk  and 

3.000- 4,000mule  deer,  and  a wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities  accessible  on  one 
contiguous  block  of  land  (Table  S-1).  The  key 
difference  between  Alternative  1 and  Alternative  3 
is  that  Alterative  3 would  retain  all  potential 
disposal  tracts  that  contain  Columbia  Basin  Shrub- 


Steppe  habitat  or  forestlands  with  a large  tree 
component.  Alternative  3 was  developed  to 
respond  to  concerns  about  these  habitats. 

Anticipated  impacts  for  Phase  I of  the  exchange 
proposal  are  discussed  below  by  resource  value. 

Vegetation:  Long-range  improvements  would  be 
expected  in  vegetative  condition  under  Alternatives 
1 and  3.  Little  change  is  anticipated  under 
Alternative  2. 

Forestlands  Containing  Large  Tree  Component: 

In  Alternative  1 , there  would  be  a net  gain  of  51 1 
acres  of  forestlands  containing  large  tree 
component.  In  the  long  term,  moderate  benefits 
are  expected  because  these  are  contiguous  lands 
that  can  be  managed  more  effectively.  The 
moderate  rating  is  due  to  the  density  of  large  trees 
on  acquisition  lands  being  less  than  on  disposal 
lands.  Alternative  3 would  result  in  slight  benefits 
with  a net  gain  of  370  acres  of  forestlands 
containing  large  tree  component. 

Riparian  Areas/Water:  Under  Alternative  1 , 
substantial  improvements  could  be  expected  in 
riparian  habitats  and  water  quality  with  the 
acquisition  of  over  71  miles  of  perennial  streams 
(approximately  12.5  perennial  stream  miles  are  on 
disposal  lands).  Moderate  improvements  to  water 
quality  and  riparian  habitats  is  expected  under 
Alternative  3 with  the  acquisition  of  over  18  miles  of 
perennial  streams  (2.2  miles  disposal). 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe  Habitat:  Under 
Alternative  1 , approximately  2,000  acres  of  this 
habitat  type  would  be  disposed;  however,  only 
about  100  of  these  acres  are  in  good  ecological 
condition  with  a full  component  of  native  plant 
species.  About  21 5 acres  of  this  shrub  steppe 
habitat  on  four  parcels  would  likely  be  converted  to 
agricultural  or  urban  uses,  impacting  the  resource 
slightly.  Vegetation  on  the  remaining  disposal 
parcels  (including  all  that  are  in  good  ecological 
condition)  would  not  be  substantially  affected,  as 
current  uses  would  likely  continue.  Under 
Alternatives  2 and  3,  this  habitat  type  would  be 
retained:  current  uses  would  continue,  causing  no 
impacts  to  the  current  condition  of  these  parcels. 

Wildlife  Habitat:  Wildlife  habitats  would  benefit 
substantially  under  Alternative  1 . Over  71  miles  of 
riparian  habitat  crucial  for  many  wildlife  species 
would  be  acquired.  For  comparison,  12.8  miles  of 
riparian  habitat  (on  33  parcels)  is  considered  for 
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Table  S-1.  Summary  Comparison  of  Alternatives  (Phase  1 Exchanges) 

Element 

Alternative  1 
(Preferred) 

Alternative  2 
(No  Action) 

Alternative  3 
(Retention  Areas) 

Public  Land  Identified  for 
Potential  Disposal 

50,140  acres 

Subject  to  requests, 
tract-by-tract. 

33,440  acres 

Private  Land  Identified  for 
Potential  Acquisition 

47,400  acres 

Subject  to  request, 
tract-by-tract. 

19,240  acres 

Riparian  Habitat 
(perennial  stream/riparian 
acres) 

Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

12.8  mi./51-90  acres 
71.5  mi./286-500  acres 

N/A 

5.0  mi./20-35  acres 
18.5  mi./74-130  acres 

Anadromous  and  Resident 
Trout  Salmonid  Habitat 
Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

8.54  miles 
59.40  miles 

N/A 

3.60  miles 
17.70  miles 

Commercial  Forestlands 
Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

7,646  acres 
10,634  acres 

N/A 

1,134  acres 
1 ,160  acres 

Forestlands  Containing 
Large  Tree  Component 
Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

4,299  acres 
4,810  acres 

N/A 

0 

370  acres 

Old-growth  Forest  Habitat 
Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

1,127  acres 
600  acres 

N/A 

0 

70 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub- 
Steppe  Habitat 
Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

2,089  acres 
0 acres 

N/A 

0 

0 

Number  of  Grazing 
Allotments 
Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

125  allotments 
5 allotments 

N/A 

50 

1 

Legal  Access  (#  of  tracts/# 
of  acres) 

Potential  Disposal 
Potential  Acquisition 

90  tracts/15,190  acres 
18  tracts/47,400  acres 

34  tracts/9,900  acres 
1 tract/19,240  acres 

’Acres/miles  are  estimates  only  and  may  not  be  additive  in  many  cases  due  to  overlapping  resource 
use/value. 
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disposal.  Critical  winter  range  supporting  1,200- 
1,500  elk  and  3,000-4,000  mule  deer,  as  well  as 
historic  California  bighorn  sheep  habitat,  would 
also  be  acquired. 

Wildlife  habitat  would  benefit  moderately  under 
Alternative  3.  Crucial  big  game  winter  range  and  a 
net  gain  of  14  miles  of  riparian  habitat  could  be 
acquired. 

Old-Growth  Forest  Habitat:  There  would  be  a net 
loss  of  527  acres  of  old-growth  forest  habitat  (1,127 
acres  disposed,  600  acres  acquired)  under 
Alternative  1 . This  would  have  slight  to  moderate 
impact  on  wildlife  species  dependent  on  this  habitat 
type.  Under  Alternatives  2 and  3,  no  old-growth 
forest  habitat  would  be  disposed. 

Fisheries:  Fish  habitats  would  benefit 
substantially  under  Alternative  1 (net  gain  of  53 
miles  of  habitat).  The  benefits  of  an  additional  59 
miles  of  fish  habitat  within  contiguous  land  blocks 
and  adjacent  to  National  Forest  lands  would 
outweigh  the  potential  impacts  on  stream  segments 
considered  for  disposal  (8.25  miles  on  26  parcels). 
Fish  habitats  would  benefit  slightly  to  moderately 
under  Alternative  3 (net  gain  of  14  miles  of  habitat). 

Special  Status  Species:  Alternative  1 would  have 
positive  impacts  to  Federally  listed  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  The  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  serves  as  wintering  habitat  for  bald  eagles. 
Three  bald  eagle  roosts  that  are  currently  on  lands 
in  private  ownership  would  be  included  in  the 
acquisition,  and  an  additional  12  bald  eagle  roost 
sites  exist  on  BLM-managed  lands  that  are 
adjacent  to  blocks  of  private  lands  considered  for 
acquisition.  Federal  management  of  these 
surrounding  private  lands  could  prove  beneficial  to 
this  species  in  the  long  term.  Approximately  12 
miles  of  winter  migrating  bull  trout  habitat  could  be 
acquired  on  the  North  Fork  (bull  trout  are  a 
Proposed  Threatened  species).  Only  0.6  miles 
(two  parcels  on  the  Middle  Fork  John  Day)  of 
historic  bull  trout  habitat  (currently  unoccupied) 
would  be  disposed.  Under  Alternative  3,  bald 
eagles  may  utilize  habitat  acquired  on  tributaries 
within  the  JV  Ranch  (Wall  Creek  and  Ditch  Creek 
drainages);  no  bull  trout  habitat  would  be  acquired 
or  disposed. 

Further,  no  Federally  listed  plant  species  were 
found  on  any  of  the  potential  disposal  parcels  and 
none  are  known  to  exist  on  the  proposed 
acquisition  parcels. 

Recreational  Opportunities:  Under  Alternative  1 , 
acquiring  about  43,000  acres  of  blocked, 
contiguous  lands  along  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  and  tributaries  would  provide  outstanding 


opportunities  for  dispersed  recreation  including 
fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  camping,  mountain  biking, 
and  wildlife  viewing.  Fewer  opportunities  would  be 
available  under  Alternative  3,  as  only  20,000  acres 
would  be  acquired  in  a large  block.  Generally, 
there  are  few  recreational  opportunities  on  disposal 
tracts  that  do  have  legal  access  due  to  their  small 
size. 

Access:  The  public’s  ability  to  access  BLM- 
managed  lands  would  be  greatly  enhanced  under 
Alternative  1.  Approximately  47,400  acres  on  18 
parcels  of  acquisition  lands  would  be  accessible  by 
the  general  public,  while  only  15,190  acres  (on  90 
tracts)  of  the  50,000  acres  considered  for  disposal 
currently  have  legal  access.  Under  Alternative  3, 
19,000  acres  of  acquisition  lands  (one  tract)  would 
be  accessible,  while  9,900  acres  (34  tracts)  of  the 
33,400  acres  considered  for  disposal  currently 
have  legal  access. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  Acquisition  of  4 miles  of 
the  South  Fork  John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
under  Alternative  1 would  improve  BLM’s  ability  to 
protect  and  manage  the  river’s  outstandingly 
remarkable  values.  A net  gain  of  1 ,140  acres  within 
the  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River  boundary 
(1,270  acquisition  acres,  130  disposal  acres  within 
the  boundary)  could  come  into  BLM  management. 

FEMA-Desianated  Floodplains:  BLM  holdings  of 
designated  floodplains  would  show  a net  increase 
of  60  acres  (South  Fork  John  Day  River)  under 
Alternative  1.  Another  220  acres  of  non-designated 
floodplains  could  be  acquired  on  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  River.  Floodplain  function  would  be 
expected  to  improve  under  public  ownership  and 
management  when  large  blocks  are  acquired.  No 
impacts  to  designated  floodplains  would  occur 
under  Alternative  3. 

Soils:  Minor  impacts  to  upland  and  lowland  soils 
are  anticipated  from  timber  harvesting  activities 
and  agricultural/urban  conversion  of  rangelands 
under  Alternatives  1 and  3. 

Cultural  Resources/Traditional  Use  Areas: 

Consolidation  of  public  lands  along  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  River  under  Alternative  1 would 
moderately  enhance  tribal  access  to  usual  and 
accustomed  hunting  and  gathering  areas.  Disposal 
of  subject  Federal  lands  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
opportunities  for  tribes  to  use  some  traditional 
areas;  however,  treaty-reserved  rights  and 
traditional  uses  would  apply  to  all  newly  acquired 
lands,  which  would  potentially  reduce  the  effect  of 
land  disposal  on  tribal  interests. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  (Alternative  2) , 
BLM’s  knowledge  of  culture  resources  on  public 
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lands  considered  for  disposal  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  because  of  extensive  surveys  conducted 
on  those  lands.  However,  cultural  use  of  most 
parcels  is  subject  to  securing  legal  access. 

Alternative  3 would  slightly  improve  tribal  access  to 
traditional  use  areas  and  dispose  less  public  lands 
that  may  contain  cultural  resources. 

Paleontological  Resources:  Under  Alternative  1, 
there  would  be  loss  of  some  geologic  features 
containing  fossils.  However,  the  information  gained 
through  the  inventory  process  would  provide 
important  data  otherwise  lost  forever.  Under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  (Alternative  2),  BLM’s 
knowledge  of  paleontological  resources  on  public 
lands  considered  for  disposal  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  because  of  extensive  surveys  conducted 
on  those  lands.  Similarly,  Alternative  3 would  allow 
for  the  gain  of  important  information  without 
substantial  loss  of  lands  containing  geologic 
features  with  fossils. 

Timber  Resources:  In  the  short  term,  BLM  would 
have  less  commercial  timber  volume  available  for- 
harvest  under  Alternative  1.  Disposal  forestlands 
(7,646  acres)  contain  approximately  60  million 
board  feet,  and  acquisition  lands  (10,634  acres) 
contain  approximately  45  million  board  feet.  In  the 
long  term,  BLM  would  benefit  from  having  a larger 
commercial  forest  acreage  base  capable  of 
producing  more  timber  than  the  current  ownership 
and  management  status.  No  change  is  anticipated 
under  Alternative  3 in  BLM’s  commercial  forest 
base  capacities. 

Livestock  Grazing:  Little  change  is  anticipated  in 
grazing  uses,  except  that  appropriate  use  levels 
would  be  determined  on  acquisition  lands  that 
protect  habitat  for  special  status  species. 
Administration  duties  and  efficiencies  would  be 
greatly  improved  under  Alternative  1 due  to 
approximately  125  grazing  allotments  being  fully  or 
partially  eliminated  on  disposal  lands.  About  five 
allotments  would  be  formed  or  expanded  from 
existing  grazing  allotments  on  acquisition  lands. 

Under  Alternative  3,  approximately  50  grazing 
allotments  would  be  fully  or  partially  eliminated, 
with  only  one  existing  allotment  expanded.  Like 
Alternative  1,  this  alternative  would  substantially 
decrease  grazing  administration  duties,  allowing  for 
more  involved  livestock  grazing  management  on 
lands  that  possess  high  resource  values  and 
blocked  lands. 

Air  Quality:  Slight  immeasurable  impacts  to  air 
quality  could  occur  under  Alternative  1,  particularly 
since  11  rangeland  tracts  could  be  converted  to 
agriculture  uses  and  5 parcels  to  urban  uses  and 
construction  in  the  Umatilla  Basin.  Under 
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Alternative  3,  minor  immeasurable  impacts  to  air 
quality  are  anticipated. 

Land  Manageabilitv/Efficiencv:  Land 
manageability  would  be  greatly  enhanced  under 
Alternative  1 . Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
tracts  considered  for  disposal  are  80  acres  or  less 
in  size,  and  nearly  80  percent  of  the  tracts  lack 
public  access.  Because  of  the  scattered  pattern 
and  small  size,  these  disposal  tracts  are  difficult 
and  inefficient  to  manage  and  cause  many 
administrative  problems  for  both  public  and  private 
land  managers.  By  contrast,  acquisition  lands  are 
generally  large  blocks  and  would  be  accessible  to 
the  public  for  a variety  of  uses  and  enjoyment. 

Land  manageability  would  also  be  improved  under 
Alternative  3,  but  substantially  less  than  under 
Alternative  1 . 

Socioeconomic  Values:  Under  Alternative  1 , 
socioeconomic  values  would  be  enhanced  slightly 
to  moderately.  Disposal  of  forested  tracts  would 
provide  timber  to  local  mills.  Ranch  managers 
would  benefit  by  eliminating  BLM-managed  land 
inholdings,  thereby  increasing  efficiency  in  their 
ranch  operations.  Alternative  3 would  have  little 
impact  on  socioeconomics,  but  some  ranches 
would  be  more  efficient  after  eliminating  BLM- 
managed  land  inholdings  within  their  property 
boundaries. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Under  Alternative  1 past,  proposed,  and  reasonably 
forseeable  future  actions  would  reduce  by  less  than 
.5%  the  amount  of  old-growth  managed  by  the 
BLM,  would  increase  the  amount  of  anadromous 
fish  habitat  managed  by  the  BLM,  and  would 
increase  public  access  to  BLM  managed  public 
lands. 

Under  Alternative  2 there  would  be  no  changes  in 
management  of  BLM  and  privately  owned  lands. 
Existing  trends  would  be  likely  to  continue.  There 
would  likely  be  a reduction  of  old-growth  on  private 
lands  due  to  logging.  On  BLM  lands  Old-Growth 
would  be  at  increased  risk  of  fire,  insect  infestation, 
and  disease.  Opportunities  to  manage 
anadromous  fish  habitat  would  not  change.  Public 
access  to  BLM  and  private  lands  would  remain 
unchanged. 

Under  Alternative  3 changes  in  old-growth  habitat 
would  be  virtually  the  same  as  Alternative  2.  The 
BLM  would  acquire  some  anadromous  fishhabitat 
but  less  than  25%  of  that  acquired  under 
Alternative  1.  There  would  be  a slight  improvement 
in  public  access  over  Alternative  2. 
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Table  S-2.  Summary  of  Overall  Impacts  to  all  Resources  by  Alternatives 

Resource  Element 

Alternative  1 
(Preferred)^ 

Alternative 

2 

(No  Action) 

Alternative 

3 

(Retention) 

Vegetation 

+M 

NC 

+L 

Forestlands  with  large  tree  component 

+M 

NC 

+L 

Riparian  AreasAA/ater 

+H 

NC 

+M 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe 

-L 

NC 

NC 

Wildlife 

+H 

NC 

+M 

Old-Growth  Forest  Habitat 

-M 

NC 

NC 

Fisheries 

-hH 

NC 

+W\ 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

+H 

NC 

+L 

Recreational  Opportunities 

-fH 

NC 

+M 

Access 

+H 

NC 

+M 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

+M 

NC 

NC 

FEMA^  Designated  Floodplains 

+L 

NC 

NC 

Soils 

-L 

NC 

-L 

Cultural  Resources/Traditional  Use  Areas 

+M 

NC 

+L 

Paleontological  Resources 

+M 

NC 

+L 

Timber  Resources 

-L 

NC 

NC 

Livestock  Grazing 

NC 

NC 

NC 

Air  Quality 

-L 

NC 

-L 

Land  Manageability/Efficiency 

+H 

NC 

+M 

Socioeconomic  Values 

-hL 

NC 

NC 

^ + = Beneficial  - = Adverse  H = High 

M = Moderate  L = Low  NC  = No  Change 

^ Federal  Emergency  Management  Act 

The  cumulative  effect  of  implementing  the  land  tenure  adjustments  described  in  this  EIS, 
coupled  with  existing  decisions  implemented  by  other  land-managing  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  in  the  area,  is  expected  to  have  a regionally  limited  long-term  positive  effect.  Table 
S-3  delineates  the  specific  anticipated  impacts  of  the  exchange  proposal,  including  Phase  1 
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Table  S-3.  Cumulative  Impact  Comparison  of  Alternatives  for  Entire  Proposal  (Phase  I and  Future  Phases) 
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Reader’s 

Guide 

Document 

Organization 

This  reader’s  guide  is  intended  to  give  the  reader 
an  overview  of  how  the  Northeast  Oregon 
Assembled  Land  Exchange  EIS  is  organized,  to 
explain  some  terms  used  throughout  the  document, 
and  to  provide  guidance  on  how  to  locate  the 
parcels  of  land  on  the  maps  by  their  legal 
description. 

The  main  document  text  is  presented  in  four 
chapters: 

• Chapter  1 - Introduction 

• Chapter  2 - Alternatives 

• Chapter  3 - Affected  Environment 

• Chapter  4 - Environmental  Consequences 

For  purposes  of  discussion  and  analysis,  the 
parcels  of  land  identified  for  acquisition  and 
disposal  are  grouped  by  four  geographic  areas: 

• John  Day  River  Basin 

• Umatilla  River  Basin 

• Grande  Ronde  River  Basin 

• Powder  River  Basin 

Information  presentation  in  Chapters  3 and  4 follow 
this  grouping  convention,  with  separate  sections  for 
each  basin. 

An  overview  of  environmental  characteristics  is 
provided  for  each  of  the  four  basins  as  they  are 
introduced  in  Chapter  3.  The  affected  environment 
identifies  resource  values,  first  for  the  general 
basin,  then  for  private  lands  considered  for 
acquisition,  and  then  for  public  lands  considered  for 
disposal,  for  each  basin  in  the  order  listed  above. 

Chapter  4 (Environmental  Consequences) 
describes  the  expected  impacts  from  the 
alternatives.  Impacts  that  are  common  to  all  basins 
are  identified  first,  followed  by  basin  and  parcel- 
specific  impacts  for  disposal  and  acquisition  lands 
identified  to  date.  Impacts  are  most  specific  for 
Phase  1 exchanges,  most  of  which  are  located  in 
the  John  Day  Basin.  Some  impacts  are  provided 
for  future  exchanges. 


The  document’s  eight  maps  are  included  in  a map 
packet. 

The  tables  in  Appendix  A list  public  lands  identified 
for  potential  disposal,  potential  acquisition  lands  or 
areas  of  acquisition  interest,  retention  parcels  for 
Alternative  3,  lands  dropped  from  the  exchange 
proposal,  disposal  parcels  that  are  forested,  dis- 
posal parcels  presumed  for  other  use,  and  resource 
assessments  for  some  potential  disposal  parcels. 

Appendix  B includes  tables  that  identify  wildlife, 
plant,  and  fisheries  resources  on  the  potential 
disposal  lands,  including  special  status  species  and 
old-growth  habitat. 

How  to  Locate 
Parcels  on  Maps 

The  following  text,  along  with  Figure  RG-1, 
describes  a township,  range,  and  section. 

Township  and  Range:  A township  is  a public  land 
survey  unit,  normally  a quadrangle,  measuring 
approximately  6 miles  on  each  side  or  36  square 
miles.  The  boundaries  of  a township  conform  to 
meridians  (north-south)  and  parallels  (east-west) 
within  established  limits  (Figure  RG-1,  division  of 
tract  into  township).  The  north  and  south  meridian 
boundaries  of  a township  are  termed  “range  lines”; 
the  east  and  west  parallel  boundaries  of  a township 
are  termed  “township  lines.” 

Each  township  has  36  sections,  some  of  which  are 
designed  to  correct  for  converging  meridians  or 
range  lines.  The  sections  are  numbered  1 to  36, 
starting  from  the  upper  right  of  the  township, 
reading  left  six  sections,  down  and  to  the  right  six 
sections,  etc.  (Figure  RG-1,  township  showing 
adjoining  sections). 

Section:  A section  is  a township  subdivision  unit, 
normally  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring  one 
square  mile  or  640  acres.  Examples  of  various 
section  descriptions  are  shown  on  Figure  RG-1, 
section  diagram. 

Locating  Specific  Parcel:  Parcels  are  referenced  in 
the  text  by  parcel  numbers.  To  locate  a specific 
parcel,  find  the  number  on  the  parcel  list  in 
Appendix  A,  Table  A-1  b,  which  lists  its  legal 
description  (township,  range,  and  section).  Then, 
from  the  map  packet,  locate  the  map  that  has  the 
same  township  and  range.  Next,  locate  the  listed 
section. 
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How  This  Document 
has  Changed 
between  Draft  and 
Final 


As  a result  of  public  comments  and  review  by  BLM 
staff,  other  agencies,  and  tribal  governments 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  The  document 
has  been  changed  to  make  reading  and 
understanding  easier.  Information  has  been  added 
and  updated.  Highlight  of  these  changes  are 
described  below. 

Changes  in  Chapter  1 

• Language  has  been  clarified 

• Explanation  of  procedures  for  assembled  land 
exchange  has  been  revised  and  is  included  in 
Chapter  1 rather  than  Chapter  2. 

Changes  in  Chapter  2 

• Explanation  of  procedures  for  assembled  land 
exchange  has  been  moved  to  Chapter  2. 

• Table  4-1  has  been  revised,  moved  to 
Chapter  2,  and  is  now  titled  Table  2-1 . 

• BLM  owned  parcels  in  the  Juniper  Canyon 
area  of  Umatilla  County  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Phase  1 of  the  Exchange. 

Changes  in  Chapter  3 

• Updated  information  provided. 

Changes  in  Chapter  4 

• Effects  elaborated 

• Cross  referencing  of  text  improved  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  effects 


New  Acquisition  Lands 

After  the  Draft  NOALE  EIS  was  released  in 
October,  1997,  additional  private  lands  were 
identified  and  considered  for  acquisition.  These 
lands  are  primarily  adjacent  to,  and  block  into  lands 
already  considered  for  acquisition  in  the  DEIS. 
Approximately  8,800  new  acres  (mostly  along  the 
N.  Fork  John  Day  River  and  adjacent  uplands) 
have  been  added  to  the  potential  acquisition  list  for 
the  NOALE. 

These  lands  have  similar  resources,  vegetation, 
riparian  conditions,  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  as 
those  described  in  Chapter  3 of  the  DEIS  and 
FEIS,  "Description  of  John  Day  Basin,  Resources 
on  Potential  Acquisition  Lands".  They  contain 
about  2,200  acres  of  forestlands.  Because  these 
parcels  would  not  be  acquired  until  Future  Phases, 
timber  cruises  have  not  been  completed.  At  this 
time  potential  old  growth  acres  and  large  tree 
densities  are  not  known. 

Significant  riparian  and  fishery  resources  are  within 
these  properties.  About  9.5  miles  of  riparian  and 
fisheries  habitat  can  be  acquired  on  these  lands, 
including  9.5  miles  of  Mid  Columbia  steelhead  trout 
(Proposed  Threatened)  habitat  and  4.5  miles  of 
migratory  bull  trout  (Proposed  Threatened)  habitat. 
Habitat  for  the  steelhead  and  bull  trout  overlaps  on 
the  North  Fork  John  Day  River.  Habitat  for 
steelhead  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  overlap  on 
the  Standard  Creek  parcel.  Portions  of  the 
following  streams  can  be  acquired: 

North  Fork  John  Day  Subbasin 


North  Fork  John  Day  River 

4.5  miles 

Middle  Fork  John  Day  River 

0.9  miles 

Ditch  Creek 

0.8  miles 

Deerhorn  Creek 

1 .3  miles 

Threemile  Creek 

1.6  miles 

John  Day  Subbasin 

Standard  Creek 

0.4  miles 

These  lands  also  include  additional  wintering 
habitat  for  the  bald  eagle  (Threatened  species) 
along  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River. 
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Chapter  1 - Introduction 


General  Information 

This  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
analyzes  a land  exchange  proposal  involving  the 
potential  disposal  of  about  90,000  acres  of  public 
lands.  In  exchange  the  BLM  would  acquire  as 
much  as  70,000  acres  of  private  lands.  Future 
phases  of  the  exchange  would  include  the 
acquisition  of  additional  private  land  (not  yet 
identified)  in  Baker,  Umatilla,  and  Union  counties. 
The  proposal  is  being  made  by  the  Central  Oregon 
and  Baker  Resource  Areas  in  the  Prineville  and 
Vale  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Districts, 
respectively,  which  manage  public  lands  in  central- 
northeast  Oregon  (Figures  1-1,  1-2  and  1-3).  This 
EIS  also  includes  plan  maintenance  for  the  Baker 
Resource  Management  Plan  to  create  a 3-zone 
land  tenure  adjustment  strategy. 

The  document  is  a joint  effort  of  the  two  resource 
areas  and  districts  in  order  to  minimize  costs  by 
avoiding  duplication  of  analysis  and  document 
preparation.  Further,  the  proposed  action  was 
developed  to  reflect  and  comply  with  the  concepts 
of  ecosystem  management,  as  described  in  this 
document  and  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project  (ICBEMP). 


Purpose  and  Need 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  facilitate  a large 
land  exchange  by  identifying  a pool  of  public  lands 
for  potential  disposal,  identifying  suitable 
acquisition  properties,  and  by  providing  guidance 
for  accomplishing  exchanges. 

Land  tenure  adjustments  in  northeast  central 
Oregon  have  been  discussed  for  over  ten  years. 
The  need  to  improve  management  efficiency 
through  the  land  tenure  adjustment  program  was 
identified  in  the  John  Day  Resource  Management 
Plan  (RMP)  of  1984,  its  Record  of  Decision  (ROD) 
of  1 985,  and  a subsequent  RMP  Amendment  of 
1995.  The  exchanges  would  implement  most  land 
tenure  adjustments  identified  in  the  John  Day,  Two 
Rivers,  and  Baker  RMPs  (see  Overview  of 
Exchange  Proposal). 

The  need  for  land  tenure  adjustment  was  also 
recognized  by  other  landowners.  In  1993,  the 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation  (LP)  presented  a 
proposal  to  Clearwater  Land  Exchange  (CLE)  to 
exchange  their  holdings  along  the  North  Fork  John 
Day  River  and  its  tributaries  for  upland  timber 
parcels  managed  by  BLM  in  northern  Grant  County 
and  southern  Umatilla  County.  The  proposal  was 
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Figure  1-3.  Physiographic  Provinces  (Ecoregions)  of  Northeast  Oregon 

Source:  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program:  State  of  Oregon  Ecoregion  Map  1996. 
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based  on  mutual  benefits.  The  BLM  would  dispose 
of  uplands  that  are  difficult  or  inefficient  to  manage 
because  of  their  isolation  and/or  distance  from 
otherpublic  lands.  LP  would  dispose  of  riparian 
areas  that  are  subject  to  stringent  harvesting 
restrictions  and  acquire  upland  areas  that  would 
give  them  timber  management  options. 

As  CLE  contacted  landowners  about  the  proposed 
land  adjustments,  additional  exchange 
opportunities  were  identified.  Other  exchange 
possibilities  were  proposed  by  landowners  as  a 
result  of  the  public  meetings  and  information 
dissemination  about  the  land  exchange.  Many  of 
these  proposals  are  among  those  being 
considered. 

The  exchange  would  reflect  BLM’s  current 
management  focus  by  improving  management 
efficiency  and  capabilities  and  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  land  on  an  ecosystem  scale.  The 
exchanges  would  create  blocked,  contiguous  tracts 
of  public  lands  that  are  more  efficient  to  manage 
from  an  ecosystem  perspective. 

Background 

Historical  Perspective:  BLM-administered  land, 
including  the  tracts  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
exchange  proposal,  are  essentially  the  remaining 
public  domain  that  was  never  claimed  under  the 
Federal  Government’s  various  land  disposal  acts, 
some  of  which  encouraged  settlement  of  the  West. 
The  1862  Homestead  Act,  for  example,  gave 
people  an  opportunity  to  claim  a certain  amount  of 
public  land;  the  isolated  BLM-managed  tracts 
scattered  across  the  landscape  are  lands  that  were 
not  desired  by  early  settlers  and  other  land 
managing  agencies  under  this  and  other  acts. 
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Explanation  of 
Assembled  and 
Facilitated  Land 
Exchange 

The  land  exchange  proposal  would  be  an 
assembled  exchange,  using  Clearwater  Land 
Exchange  as  the  facilitator.  In  an  assembled  land 
exchange,  multiple  parcels  of  land  are  placed  into  a 
common  pool  for  exchange. 

Clearwater  Land  Exchange  (CLE)  would  work  with 
various  private  landowners  to  acquire  non-federal 
lands  for  transfer  to  BLM  in  exchange  for  selected 
BLM  properties.  The  individual  realty  transactions 
in  the  assembled  exchange  would  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  an  escrow  account.  Title 
documents  and  private  funds  would  be  placed  into 
escrow  and  transfers  are  made  until  the  value  of 
federal  and  non-federal  lands  are  equalized 
(43CFR2201).  A specific  transaction  need  not  be 
equal.  In  the  event  that  a transaction  is  not  equal 
the  difference  in  values  would  be  recorded  in  an 
escrow  account  and  utilized  to  balance  or  equalize 
other  transactions. 

As  property  is  exchanged  between  BLM  and  the 
facilitator,  many  of  the  parcels  the  BLM  trades  to 
the  facilitator  would  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
adjoining  landowner  with  the  current  grazing  lease. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  facilitator  to  retain 
ownership  of  the  tracts.  These  transactions  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  escrow 
account. 

BLM  managed  parcels  identified  for  disposal  are 
listed  by  county  in  Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  a and  A- 
1b.  These  lands  are  divided  into  three  groups. 


Ecosystem  Management  The  basic  concept  of  ecosystems  is  that  all  things  are  connected  and 
therefore  interdependent.  Ecosystems  are  complex,  constantly  evolving  assemblages  that  should 
be  viewed  in  both  a spatial  and  temporal  context,  that  is  from  the  large  (landscape/watershed)  scale 
to  the  small  (patch)  scale,  and  from  the  short  (10  years)  to  long  term  (11-100  years).  Because  of  the 
ever  changing  nature  of  ecosystems,  their  management  likewise  is  an  evolving  philosophy,  reflecting 
changing  societal  values,  scarcity  of  certain  resources,  new  information,  and  the  necessity  to 
maintain  ecosystem  integrity.  Therefore,  consideration  is  given  to  maintaining  the  long-term 
ecosystem  health  while  providing  products  and  services  within  the  capability  of  that  ecosystem.  In 
summary,  management  must  be  ecologically  capable,  socially  acceptable,  and  economically 
feasible.  In  BLM’s  view,  ecosystem  goals  and  outcomes  are  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
accomplished  on  consolidated  land  ownerships. 
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The  first  group  includes  Phase  I parcels.  Resource 
assessments  of  BLM  parcels  and  required 
environmental  analysis  have  been  completed  for 
this  group.  This  pool  of  tracts  will  be  drawn  from  to 
equalize  the  value  of  the  private  lands  identified  for 
acquisition.  Private  lands  have  been  identified  for 
acquisition  in  this  phase.  Though  initial  transactions 
in  the  exchange  will  involvePhase  1 parcels,  some 
Phase  1 parcels  may  be  exchanged  late  in  the 
process  and  some  may  not  be  exchanged  at  all. 

The  second  group  includes  Future  Phase  parcels. 
Resource  assessments  and  consultations  have  not 
been  completed  for  most  of  the  BLM  disposal 
parcels.  These  parcels  would  not  be  available  for 
disposal  until  required  assessments,  reviews,  and 
consultations  are  completed.  Specific  parcels  of 
private  lands  have  not  been  selected  for 
acquisition.  For  the  Future  Phase  transactions  an 
environmental  analysis  document  tiered  to  this  EIS 
will  be  prepared  that  addresses  the  private  lands 
only. 

The  disposal  lands  will  not  be  included  in  these 
documents:  however,  before  being  exchanged, 
these  parcels  must  pass  through  a number  of 
reviews.  These  reviews  include: 

• Conformance  Review  to  ensure  that  disposal 
of  the  lands  in  accordance  with  this  EIS. 

• Determine  presence  of  valid  existing  mining 
claims  or  other  encumbrances  that  would 
preclude  disposal. 

• Hazardous  substance  contamination 
clearance  and  remedial  action,  if  necessary. 

• Cultural  Resource  inventories  and 
evaluations:  and  consultation  with  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  and  Tribes.  No 
site  will  be  exchanged  that  is  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

• Threatened,  Endangered  and  Sensitive 
species  clearances  and  consultation,  if 
necessary,  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  or  National  Marine  Fisheries  service. 

• Consultations  with  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla,  Nez  Perce  Tribe  and  Burns 
Paiute  to  consider  traditional  uses,  sacred 
sites,  and  treaty  trust  resources. 


• Presence  of  resource  values  that  must  be 
retained  by  law  or  executive  order. 

The  Future  Phases  would  involve  transactions  to 
acquire  private  lands  not  yet  specifically  identified 
for  acquisition.  These  lands  will  most  likely  be 
located  in  Baker  and  Grant  Counties,  but  may  also 
occur  in  Union,  Wallowa,  Morrow,  Wheeler  and 
Umatilla  Counties.  To  be  acceptable  for  acquisition 
by  BLM,  lands  must  meet  certain  resource  criteria 
(see  Chapter  1 discussion  on  Criteria,  Objectives 
and  Benefits  for  Acquisition). 

The  third  group  of  parcels  contains  Juniper  Canyon 
parcels  that  would  remain  under  consideration,  but 
would  not  be  available  for  exchange  until  an 
environmental  assessment  is  completed  and 
additional  consultation  and  public  review  takes 
place. 

Potential  acquisition  lands  are  listed  in  Appendix  A- 
2.  It  is  likely  that  numerous  transactions  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  acquisition  of  these 
properties. 

An  appropriate  level  of  environmental  analysis,  with 
opportunities  for  public  comment,  would  be 
required  for  any  transaction  which  includes  public 
or  private  land  that  is  not  identified  in  this  EIS. 

In  all  transactions,  land  values  for  exchange 
parcels  would  be  determined  by  appraisal.  All 
parties  (exchangers,  buyers,  and  sellers)  must  be 
willing  participants.  All  appraisals,  cruises,  field 
exams,  and  other  procedures  must  be  conducted  to 
BLM  standards. 

As  individual  exchange  transactions  are  completed, 
the  acquired  lands  would  be  incorporated  into 
existing  resource  management  plans.  For  acquired 
lands  not  adequately  addressed  in  existing  plans, 
detailed  management  plans  would  be  developed. 
Although  a key  reason  for  acquiring  these  tracts 
istheir  riparian/fisheries  and  wildlife  values,  the 
intent  of  BLM  is  to  manage  all  resource  uses 
consistent  with  achieving  multiple  use  objectives. 

Overview  of 
Exchange  Proposal 

Lands  identified  for  potential  disposal  and 
acquisition  are  located  in  portions  of  seven 
counties:  Grant,  Morrow,  Wheeler,  Umatilla,  Baker, 
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Union,  and  Wallowa  (Figure  1-1).  For  purposes  of 
discussion  and  analysis,  the  EIS  area  is  grouped 
into  four  basins: 

• John  Day 

• Umatilla 

• Grande  Ronde 

• Powder 

These  geographic  areas  are  based  on  watershed 
boundaries  determined  by  the  Oregon  Water 
Resources  Department  (OWRD  1979)  and,  to 
some  degree,  tract  configuration  (Figure  1-2). 

The  three  BLM  land  use  plans  in  effect  in  these 
areas  are: 

Prineville  District 

• John  Day  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP) 
of  1984,  its  Record  of  Decision  dated  1985, 
and  its  Amendment  in  1994. 

• Two  Rivers  Resource  Management  Plan  of 
1986. 

Vale  District 

• Baker  Resource  Management  Plan  and  its 
Record  of  Decision  dated  1989. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  NOALE, 
there  would  be  an  initial  Phase  I involving  lands 
primarily  in  Grant,  with  lesser  amounts  in  Umatilla, 
Morrow,  and  Wheeler  counties.  Subsequent  future 
transactions  would  involve  lands  primarily  in  Baker, 
Union,  and  Grant  counties,  with  lesser  amounts  in 
Umatilla,  Morrow,  Wheeler,  and  Wallowa  counties. 

Land  Manageability 

Many  of  the  parcels  considered  for  disposal  are 
small,  isolated  tracts  of  public  land  with  no  legal 
public  access.  Approximately  80  percent  are  80 
acres  or  less  in  size  and  surrounded  by  private  land 
(Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b;  Maps  1 -4). 

Very  few  of  these  disposal  parcels  are  fenced 
separately  from  adjoining  private  lands,  which 
sometimes  results  in  trespassing  onto  private  lands 
to  access  the  public  lands  and  unauthorized  uses 
such  as  grazing  and  trash  dumping.  Nearly  80 
percent  of  the  parcels  lack  public  access,  and  most 
of  the  accessible  parcels  do  not  have  vehicular 
access  and  must  be  accessed  by  foot.  Regardless 
of  the  accessibility  of  these  lands,  the  BLM  is 
responsible  for  fire  protection. 

These  factors  make  management  difficult  and 
inefficient,  both  logistically  and  financially.  As  a 
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result,  management  on  these  parcels  has  been 
minimal.  Blocking  of  public  lands,  by  disposing  of 
small  isolated  parcels  andacquiring  other  lands  that 
have  important  resource  values  in  exchange,  would 
improve  the  manageability  of  public  lands, 
especially  from  an  ecosystem  approach.  The 
proposed  disposal  would  eliminate  the  cost  of 
routine  administration,  the  cost  of  providing  fire 
protection,  and  the  incidence  of  unauthorized  uses, 
on  these  parcels. 

In  addition,  the  disposal  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
number  of  grazing  allotments  by  approximately 
120,  which  would  result  in  reduced  administrative 
costs  and  greater  management  efficiencies  in  the 
grazing  program. 

Another  manageability  consideration  is  private  land 
management,  which  is  impacted  by  public  land 
inholdings.  For  example,  private  landowners  may 
want  to  control  noxious  weeds  or  reduce  fuel  loads 
on  their  forested  lands.  Their  efforts  to  do  so  may 
be  impacted  by  intermingled  public  lands  that 
contain  seed  sources  of  noxious  weeds  or  have 
overstocked  timber  stands  with  high  fuel  loads  that 
pose  fire  risks  to  adjacent  private  lands.  The  private 
landowner  may  also  incur  expenses  for  surveys  to 
do  boundary  identification. 

Repositioning  of  scattered  public  land  tracts  into 
large  blocks,  while  consolidating  private  lands, 
increases  management  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  for  public  and  private  land  managers. 

Disposing  of  isolated  tracts  would  also  decrease 
law  enforcement  costs  for  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  BLM.  Because  the  isolated  public  tracts 
are  often  difficult  to  locate  or  have  no  legal  public 
access,  people  frequently  trespass  on  private 
property  in  their  attempt  to  get  to  public  land.  Such 
trespasses  sometimes  result  in  complaints  from 
landowners  to  law  enforcement  personnel  and  filing 
of  trespass  charges.  This  creates  expenses  and 
management  concerns  for  local  governments  and 
the  BLM. 

In  summary,  most  of  these  tracts  cannot  be 
effectively  managed,  yet  they  are  the  cause  of 
many  administrative  problems  for  both  private  and 
public  land  managers.  The  cost  of  retaining  these 
tracts  increasingly  adds  to  the  expenses  incurred 
by  both  local  governments  and  Federal  agencies. 
Although  special  situations  warrant  retention  of 

some  isolated  and  small  traptsr-the-p^fi^yalues 

associated  with  many  isolated  tracts  gehbfalfy  do' 
not  justify  the  expense  of  retaining  them,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  values  of  the  land  that  could 
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be  acquired  and  the  management  efficiencies  that 
can  be  achieved  with  blocking  of  public  land.  By 
repositioning  BLM  managed  lands  into  large 
blocks,  the  BLM  could  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  manage  public  lands  on  an  ecosystem  or 
watershed  scale,  using  ecosystem  management 
principles. 

Criteria,  Objectives, 
and  Benefits 
Reviewed  in 
Planning 

The  assembled  land  exchange  proposal  involved  a 
2-step  screening  process  relative  to  the  specific 
public  lands  to  be  disposed/exchanged  and  the 
lands  identified,  to  date,  for  potential  acquisition.  In 
the  first  step,  BLM-administered  lands  were 
screened  for  disposal/exchange  potential.  Inthis 
screening  process,  some  public  lands  were 
dropped  from  the  exchange  proposal  (see 
Appendix  A,  Table  A-4).  Among  the  lands  that  were 
dropped  from  consideration  were  lands  that  have 
high  resource  value  such  as  wetlands;  lands  with 
special  designations  such  as  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs),  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  (WSRs),  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
(WSAs):  lands  within  river  corridors;  lands  with 
mining  claims;  lands  that  have  a landfill;  lands  that 
have  important  wildlife/fisheries  habitat;  and  lands 
that  had  tribal  values. 

In  the  second  step  of  the  screening  process,  lands 
in  northeast  and  north-central  Oregon  were 
reviewed  for  acquisition  potential  using  specific 
criteria,  objectives,  and  expected  benefits,  which 
included  the  following  considerations: 

• Acquiring  lands  with  key  anadromous  and 
other  fishery  habitat,  and  the  uplands  that 
influence  them. 

• Acquiring  wetland  and  riparian  areas. 

• Acquiring  lands  with  habitat  for  big  game, 
upland  game,  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  and  other  important 
wildlife. 


• Acquiring  lands  with  cultural/historical  sites 
eligible  for  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

• Acquiring  unique  lands  with  ecologic, 
geologic,  scientific,  or  scenic  values. 

• Improving  recreational  opportunities  by 
acquiring  lands  with  better  public  access  than 
the  current  fragmented  land  pattern. 

• Acquiring  additional  lands  and  adopting 
protective  direction  along  the  North  Fork  John 
Day  State  Scenic  Waterway  and  its 
tributaries. 

• Acquiring  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  special 
designation  areas,  such  as  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  and  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers. 

• Increasing  opportunities  for  ecosystem 
management  by  consolidating  blocks  of  public 
lands. 

• Improving  the  health  of  the  land  and  restoring 
watershed  resources  through  implementation 
of  rangeland  and  forest  management 
practices  and  other  management  strategies 
over  larger  land  areas. 

• Supporting  stabilization  of  business,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  and/or  lifestyles. 

• Disposing  of  lands  that,  due  to  ownership 
pattern,  are  inefficient  to  manage  and 
logically  should  be  in  private  ownership. 

• Creating  more  opportunities  for  partnerships 
in  land  management. 

These  criteria,  objectives,  and  benefits  support  the 
BLM’s  ecosystem  approach  to  assess  its 
management  actions  on  a basinwide  scale,  giving 
emphasis  to  managing  for  the  whole  versus 
managing  for  single  pieces. 

The  2-step  screening  process  and  these  criteria  will 
be  used  to  screen  future  transaction  proposals  that 
may  be  identified  as  the  assembled  land  exchange 
proceeds. 
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• Native  American  Graves  Protection  Act 
(1990),  and  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  (1978). 


Conformance  With 
Policies  and  Other 
Land  Use  Plans 


The  proposed  land  exchange  and  plan  amendment 
involved  interdisciplinary  planning  processes  and  is 
consistent  with  resource-related  plans  officially 
approved  or  adopted  by  state  and  local  agencies 
and  with  plans,  policies,  and  programs  of  Federal 
laws  and  regulations.  Proposed  BLM  land  uses  are 
compatible  with  county  planning  guidelines,  such 
as  zoning,  which  are  independent  of  ownership. 

At  the  subject  planning  area  level,  the  proposed 
land  exchange  is  in  conformance  with  planning 
direction  in  the  Prineville  and  Vale  Districts.  The 
proposal  is  consistent  with  BLM  planning  directions 
of  the  two  districts  to  retain  and  expand  public 
holdings  through  land  exchanges  in  areas  where 
public  ownership  is  the  most  appropriate 
management  due  to  significant  multiple  resource 
values. 

In  addition,  several  other  land  use  or  resource 
management  plans  developed  by  the  BLM  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  some  legislative 
acts,  either  relate  to  or  govern  management  of  the 
subject  planning  area,  including  the  proposed 
exchange  lands.  Major  acts  or  documents  are 
listed  below: 

• Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (FLPMA) 

• National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (1966,  as 
amended). 

• National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1 969 
(NEPA). 

• Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  of  1973,  as 
amended. 

• Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
(1979,  as  amended): 

• Oregon  Wilderness  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (BLM  1989a)  and  Record  of 
Decision  (BLM  1991a)  - Evaluated  impacts  of, 
and  gave  recommendations,  to  Congress 
about  designation  of  certain  wilderness  areas 
within  Oregon. 


• Rangeland  Reform  (Draft  1994) 

• Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (Draft  1997)  - Will 
provide  direction  for  regional,  ecosystem- 
based,  interagency  planning. 

Where  appropriate,  the  management  direction  and 
previous  decisions  set  forth  by  these  other 
documents  and  the  impacts  outlined  therein  are 
usedto  tier  analyses  or  are  incorporated  by 
reference  in  this  exchange  proposal  EIS.  The 
pertinent  decisions  established  by  these 
documents  are  not  revisited  in  this  document,  but 
rather  the  documents  are  listed  to  provide  readers 
with  a broader  perspective  of  the  management 
considerations  given  to  the  proposal. 

Consistency  with  State 
Standards 

The  following  Oregon  Acts  or  Standards  would 
apply  to  disposed  BLM  lands: 

• Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act 

The  following  Oregon  Acts  or  Standards  would 
apply  to  both  disposed  BLM  lands  and  acquisition 
lands. 

• Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterways  Act 

• Oregon  Water  Ouality  Standards 

Relationship  to 
Tribal  Treaties 

The  geographic  area  addressed  in  this  document 
encompasses  some  lands  that  were  ceded  to  the 
U.S.  Government  by  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  (CTWS),  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  (CTUIR),  and  the 
Nez  Perce.  The  Burns  Paiute  Tribe,  although 
federally  recognized,  lacks  a ratified  treaty  but  has 
current  and/or  potential  interests  in  protecting 
certain  public  lands  within  the  geographic  area  for 
traditional  values  (see  glossary). 
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Treaty  rights  of  the  CTWS  and  CTUIR  provide  for 
continuation  of  traditional  subsistence  activities 
within  ceded  land  boundaries  and  for  tribal  access 
to  usual  and  accustomed  areas  outside  the  ceded 
lands.  The  heritage-related  interests  of 
contemporary  American  Indians  are  known  to 
include  the  protection  of  Indian  graves  and  burial 
grounds  and  archaeological  sites,  as  well  as  the 
perpetuation  of  traditional  practices.  Federal 
legislation  and  BLM  national  policy  define  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  federal  land-managing 
agencies  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  treaties  and  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  Indian  Nations 
and  also  the  resources  that  provide  for  those  rights 
and  interests. 

Requirements  to  notify  and  consult  with  Native 
Americans  under  specific  circumstances  are 
included  in,  but  not  limited  to: 

• Native  American  Graves  Protection  Act  (1 990) 

• Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
(1979,  as  amended) 

• American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
(1978) 

• National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (1969) 

• National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (1966,  as 
amended) 

Executive  Order  13007  also  directs  bureaus  and 
offices  to  consult  with  tribal  representatives  in  early 
planning  stages  to  identify  cultural  and  religious 
values,  traditional  practices,  and  legal  rights  of 
Native  American  people  thatcould  be  affected  by 
BLM  actions  on  Federal  lands.  In  recognition  of 
BLM’s  responsibilities,  a Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  has  been  signed  between 
the  OregonAA/ashington  BLM  and  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  and 
another  MOU  has  been  drafted  between  OR/WA 
BLM  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation.  Both  agreements 
address  the  appropriate  level  and  timing  for 
consultation,  as  well  as  other  coordination  issues 
between  the  Tribes  and  the  BLM.  A similar  MOU 
will  also  be  pursued  with  the  Burns  Paiute  Tribe. 


Environmental 
Impact  Statement 
Documents 

Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement 

The  official  notice  of  availability  for  the  Draft  EIS 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October 
16,1997.  Public  notices  announcing  the  availability 
of  the  DEIS  and  Public  meetings  for  reviewing  the 
DEIS  were  published  in  The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle 
(John  Day),  The  Times  Journal  (Condon),  Baker 
City  Herald,  The  Record-Courier  (Baker),  The 
Observer  (La  Grande),  East  Oregonian 
(Pendleton),  Heppner  Gazette-Times,  and  the 
Hermiston  Herald.  The  public  meetings  were  held 
in  John  Day  on  November  12,  1997;  in  Pendleton 
on  November  13,  1997;  in  Baker  City  on  November 
14,  1997;  and  in  Heppner  on  November  17,  1997. 
Interested  parties  had  until  December  31,  1997  to 
comment  on  the  DEIS. 

Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (FEIS) 

This  document  is  the  FEIS.  It  reflects  both  public 
and  agency  responses  to  the  DEIS.  The  preferred 
Alternative  from  the  DEIS  has  been  modified  by 
withdrawing  the  BLM  owned  parcels  in  the  Juniper 
Canyon  area  of  Umatilla  County  from  Phase  1 of 
the  exchange.  In  addition  in  Chapter  4, 
Environmental  Consequences,  the  analysis  has 
been  developed  and  reformatted  to  make  the 
chapter  easier  to  understand. 

Record  of  Decision  (ROD) 

A separate  document,  the  ROD,  will  document  the 
decision  of  the  District  Managers  concerning  the 
slelection  of  an  alternative. 
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Public  Involvement 
and  Issue 
Identification 

Meetings:  Public  meetings  addressing  the 
exchange  proposal  were  held  in  Heppner, 
Pendleton,  LaGrande,  and  Baker  City  during  June 
1996.  A meeting  was  also  held  in  John  Day  in 
August.  These  meetings  were  early  in  the  planning 
process,  preliminary  to  the  BLM’s  decision  to 
prepare  an  environmental  impact  statement.  Prior 
to  these  meetings,  CLE  had  contacted  nearly  every 
landowner  in  Grant  County  having  property 
adjacent  to  BLM-administered  tracts  considered  for 
disposal. 

Public  Tour.  In  October  1996,  BLM  hosted  a public 
tour  of  selected  disposal  tracts  in  Umatilla  and 
Grant  counties  and  acquisition  areas  within  the 
NorthFork  John  Day  River  Corridor  and  uplands, 
including  the  JV  Ranch. 

Public  Notification.  Comment  Period,  and 
Additional  Meetings:  A 45-day  comment  period 
was  initiated  on  December  3,  1996  with  publication 
of  the  Notice  of  Exchange  Proposal  and  the  intent 
to  prepare  an  environmental  impact  statement  in 
the  Federal  Register  an6  local  newspapers  within 
the  project  area.  Subsequent  to  these  notices  to 
prepare  an  EIS,  the  BLM  held  additional  public 
meetings  in  Baker  City,  Heppner,  John  Day,  and 
Pendleton  in  December  1 996  to  gather  further 
public  comment. 

Newsletter  and  Other  Public  Outreach:  In 
December  1996,  the  BLM  also  circulated  a 
newsletter  describing  the  proposal.  Public 
information  books  identifying  specific  resource 
inventory  results  and  tract  descriptions  were 
available  at  public  libraries  and  federal  offices  in 
Prineville,  John  Day,  Baker  City,  Portland, 
Pendleton,  and  Heppner.  In  response  to  this 
newsletter  and  the  scoping  meetings,  20  comment 
letters  were  received  from  private  individuals,  and 
another  20  were  received  from  organizations  and 
governments/agencies. 

In  March  1997,  a second  newsletter  notified  the 
public  of  the  development  of  a third  alternative  and 
updated  the  public  on  the  EIS  schedule. 
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Tribal  Consultation:  There  have  been  several 
coordination  and  consultation  meetings  held  with 
tribes  in  the  NOALE  area:  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Spring  Tribes,  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  the  Burns  Paiute, 
and  the  Nez  Perce.  A list  of  meetings  held  follows: 

• Meetings  between  BLM  and  CTUIR 
representatives  on  August  16,  1995  (with 
John  Day  River  Restoration  Committee  at 
tribe  headquarters)  and  May  7,  1996. 

• On  April  11,1 997,  the  BLM  conducted  a tour 
of  Juniper  Canyon  for  CTUIR;  and  on  May  9, 
1997  BLM  met  with  the  CTUIR  Board  of 
Trustees. 

• On  May  22,  1997,  BLM  met  with  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  representatives  at  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

• On  June  11 , 1997,  BLM  met  with  the  Culture 
and  Heritage  Committee  of  the  CTWS;  and 
hosted  a 2-day  field  tour  for  committee 
members  on  July  15-16,  1997. 

• On  March  17,  1997,  BLM  met  with  the  Paiute 
Tribe  in  Burns. 

Federal  Agencies  Consulted: 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Ochoco  National  Forest 
Malheur  National  Forest 
Umatilla  National  Forest 
Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

State  and  Local  Aoencies/Governments: 

County  Planning  Commissions  in  Grant,  Morrow, 
Wheeler,  Umatilla,  Union,  and  Baker  counties. 
Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Oregon  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  John  Day-Snake  River  Resource  Advisory 
Council,  a citizen  group  chartered  under  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA)  to  provide 
recommendations  on  land  management  to  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  in  Northeast  Oregon,  has  also 
been  consulted  on  the  exchange  proposal. 

Also,  some  of  the  tracts  considered  for  disposal 
were  addressed  in  the  John  Day  RMP  Land  Tenure 
Adjustment,  which  involved  public  participation. 

Issues  Analyzed 

The  various  public  meetings,  tribal/agency 
consultations,  and  adjacent  landowner  contacts 
identified  several  issues  concerning  the  proposal. 
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Issues  that  were  considered  appropriate  in  the 
analysis  of  the  exchange  proposal  were  grouped 
into  the  following  six  issue  categories: 

• Resource  Management  on  Tracts  Considered 
for  Disposal  or  Acquisition  Addressing  this 
issue  encompasses  describing  resource 
values  of  the  lands  identified  for  both  potential 
disposal  and  acquisition,  the  current  condition 
of  the  resources,  and  any  likely  changes  in 
future  land  use  expected  to  occur  as  a result 
of  the  exchanges. 

Among  the  resource  values  addressed  are 
wildlife,  fisheries,  cultural,  forestland, 
rangeland,  and  riparian  areas/wetlands. 

• Land  Manageability  (Includes  public  access 
and  administrative  costs  of  managing 
isolated,  scattered  tracts). 

• Wildlife  Habitat  (Includes  old-growth  habitat 
and  riparian  areas/wetlands). 

• Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe  Habitat 
(discussed  separately  due  its  uniqueness  as 
an  important  vegetative  component  in  the 
area). 

• Large  Tree  Component  (included  in  forestland 
discussions). 

• Socioeconomics.  The  exchange  of  Federal 
lands  for  private  lands  and  the  disposal  of 
Federal  lands  under  the  proposed  Northeast 
Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  has 
several  potential  economic  effects.  Issues 
and  concerns  identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  interested  private  groups  and 
individuals,  and  local  governments  include: 

• Impacts  to  county  tax  revenues. 

• Potential  changes  in  Payment  in  lieu  of 
Taxes  (PILT)  payments. 

• Employment  changes  caused  by  changing 
timber  harvest  levels. 

• Exports  versus  local  processing  of  timber. 

• Possible  impacts  to  the  local  livestock 
industry. 

• Impacts  to  recreation  opportunities  and 
quality. 

• Impacts  to  area  attractiveness. 

• Impacts  to  satisfaction  of  individual  user 
and  interest  groups  at  local,  regional,  and 
national  levels. 


Issues  Considered  but  not 
Analyzed  in  Detail 

Issues  identified  in  the  planning  process,  but  not 
analyzed  in  detail,  are  described  and  addressed 
below. 

• Multiple  Adjacent  Landowners  Desiring 
Acquisition  of  BLM  Disposal  Tracts;  Adjacent 
Landowner  Does  Not  Wish  to  Acquire  BLM 
Disposal  Tracts 

Clearwater  Land  Exchange  locates 
landowners  who  are  willing  to  acquire  BLM 
disposal  tracts  in  exchange  for  their  private 
lands.  BLM  does  not  become  involved  in 
bargaining  processes,  except  for  assuring  that 
public  lands  are  given  their  fair  market  value. 
Determining  the  specific  exchange  proponent 
of  a BLM-administered  tract  will  be 
determined  by  negotiations  between  CLE  and 
willing  landowners  only.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  existing  grazing  lease  holder  will 
be  given  first  option  to  acquire  disposal  tracts. 
These  issues  will  not  be  considered  further. 

• County  Land  Base 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  current 
tax  bases,  especially  in  those  counties  that 
depend  heavily  on  land  resources  for  their 
primary  tax  revenues.  No  further  analysis  of 
this  issue  is  necessary. 

• Water  Rights  and  Agricultural  Lands 

Although  BLM  is  not  actively  pursuing 
acquisition  of  agriculture  lands  with  water 
rights,  certain  properties  that  possess  water 
rights  may  be  offered  for  exchange  by  willing 
sellers.  Any  such  properties  that  would 
facilitate  land  consolidation,  improve 
management  efficiency,  or  bring  important 
riparian  habitats  into  public  ownership  would 
be  considered  for  acquisition.  Because  the 
potential  for  acquiring  agricultural  lands  with 
water  rights  is  expected  to  be  rare,  this  issue 
was  not  analyzed  in  depth. 

• Potential  Direct  Sale  of  BLM-Administered 
Lands 

Public  lands  administered  by  the  Prineville 
and  Vale  BLM  Districts  are  generally  not 
available  for  direct  sale.  This  issue  was 
considered  during  alternative  development, 
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but  was  determined  to  be  outside  the  scope  of 
this  EIS  and  will  not  be  analyzed  any  further 
(see  Chapter  2,  Alternatives  Considered  but* 
Eliminated  From  Detailed  Analysis). 

• Resource  Management  on  Acquired  Tracts 

Some  acquired  lands  may  be  adequately 
addressed  by  existing  management  plans. 

For  those  acquired  lands  that  do  not  have 
appropriate  management  direction, 
management  plans  will  be  developed  that  set 
objectives  and  define  management.  All 
resource  uses  will  be  considered  and  allowed 
if  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  land 
use  plan. 

• Purchase  of  Federal  Timber  for  Export  of  Raw 
Logs;  Compliance,  under  43  CFR  2200.0- 
6(1),  with  export  restrictions  and  non- 
substitution rules  and  laws  on  all  federal 
timber  sold  in  the  exchange. 

An  exchange  does  not  constitute  a purchase, 
but  rather  is  a trade  of  equally  valued  assets. 
Some  land  exchanges  may  involve  the 
disposal  of  public  lands  with  timber,  which 
after  the  exchange  may  be  subject  to  harvest 
and  export.  Actions  taken  on  the  land  after 
the  exchange  would  not  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  BLM.  Restrictions,  if  any, 
that  could  be  placed  on  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  as  a condition  of  their  exchange  would 
reduce  their  value  and  very  likely  reduce  or 
nullify  their  exchangeopportunities  or  result  in 
more  public  lands  being  disposed  to  reach  an 
equitable  exchange. 

Another  consideration  relative  to  this  issue  is 
that  the  public  lands  identified  for  potential 
disposal  do  not  have  exceptional  timber 
values.  Further,  retaining  and  managing 
these  disjunct  timbered  parcels  for  timber 
harvest  in  many  cases  would  involve  first 
gaining  and  developing  access.  Costs  to 
implement  management  could  in  some  cases 
approach  or  exceed  the  timber  values. 
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• Appraisal  Methods  and  Land  Valuation 

State-certified  appraisers  use  standard 
appraisal  practices  to  determine  the  market 
value  of  land  and  timber.  Timberlands  may  be 
appraised  by  either  comparison  with  sales  of 
land  having  similar  timber  (the  whole  property 
comparison  method),  or  by  the  separate 
appraisal  of  land  and  timber.  For  the  NOALE, 
land  values  will  be  determined  by  comparing 
the  subject  parcels  with  similar  lands  sold 
recently  in  “arms  length  transactions”  on  the 
open  market. 

Merchantable  timber  is  appraised  by  either 
the  transaction  evidence  method  (comparison 
with  stumpage  sales)  and/or  the  conversion 
return  method  using  delivered  log  prices,  then 
deducting  all  the  various  costs  of  logging  and 
transportation.  The  appraisal  of  merchantable 
timber  is  done  using  comparisons  with  sales 
of  timber  or  logs  that  are  similar  in  all  quality 
and  cost  factors. 

All  appraisals  are  reviewed  by  BLM 
appraisers  for  technical  and  analytical 
adequacy  before  being  approved  for  use  in 
exchanges,  which  helps  to  ensure  that  all 
lands  and  timber  are  appraised  at  true  market 
value  at  the  time  of  the  exchange. 

Additionally,  BLM  cannot  acquire  tracts  valued 
in  excess  of  their  fair  market  value  without 
receiving  cost-share  funding  from  private 
sources. 


Planning  Records 

The  complete  planning  record  for  this  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  available  at  the 
BLM  Prineville  District  Office,  RO.  Box  550, 
Prineville  OR  97754.  Included  in  the  planning 
record  are  such  things  as  baseline  data,  maps,  and 
studies  used  in  preparing  this  document.  All 
documents  incorporated  by  reference  are  also  part 
of  the  planning  record.  This  planning  record  is 
available  for  public  inspection  and  review. 
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Chapter  2 - Description  of 

Aiternatives 


Description  of 
Alternatives 

Deveiopment  of 
Aiternatives 

Three  alternatives  addressing  applicable  issues 
identified  in  scoping  were  developed  for  man 
agement  consideration;  Alternative  1 (Preferred 
Alternative),  Alternative  2 (No  Action),  and 
Alternative  3 (Retention  Areas).  See  Table  S-1  for 
a comparison  of  these  alternatives. 

The  number  of  parcels  in  each  alternative,  and 
likewise  the  acreage  of  the  parcels  and  the 
alternatives,  should  not  be  construed  to  be 
absolute.  This  acreage  flexibility  is  largely  due  to 
experience  with  past  land  tenure  adjustments, 
which  have  shown  that  additional  parcels  are 
identified  as  exchanges  proceed.  Due  to  this 
nature,  any  lands  not  identified  within  this  EIS  will 
be  addressed  in  environmental  assessments  tiered 
to  this  EIS. 


Alternative  1 (Preferred 
Alternative) 

This  alternative  consists  of  two  actions:  Northeast 
Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  and  a plan 
maintenance  for  the  Baker  Resource  Area. 

Land  Exchange:  Alternative  1 would  involve  the 
exchange  of  numerous  tracts  of  public  and  private 
lands  (see  Maps  1 , 2,  3,  and  4;  and  Appendix  A, 
Tables  A-1a,  A-1b,  and  A-2).  This  proposal  is 
expected  to  involve  disposal  of  approximately 
90,000  acres  (approximately  780  parcels)  of  BLM- 
administered  land  in  six  counties  (Grant,  Morrow, 
Wheeler,  Umatilla,  Baker,  and  Union)  (Tables  A-1a 
and  A-1  b).  Approximately  50,000  acres  would  be 
disposed  in  Phase  1,  and  the  remaining  40,000 
acres  would  be  disposed  in  future  transactions. 

In  exchange  for  these  lands,  the  proposal  involves 
acquiring  acreage  of  equitable  appraised  values, 
primarily  in  three  counties  (Grant,  Umatilla  and 
Baker).  The  private  lands  considered  for 
acquisition,  to  date,  are  listed  in  Appendix  A,  Tables 
A-2.  Many  of  the  smaller  land  exchange  proposals 
that  were  incorporated  into  this  larger  proposal 
were  a result  of  public  scoping. 
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Table  2-1 . Summary  Comparison  of  Alternatives^ 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Element 

(Preferred) 

(No  Action) 

(Retention  Areas) 

Public  Land  Identified  for  Potential 
Disposal 

50,140  acres 

Subject  to  requests, 
tract-by-tract. 

33,400  acres 

Private  Land  Identified  for  Potential 

Acquisition 
Phase  1 

47,400  acres 

Subject  to  request, 
tract-by  tract. 

19,240  acres 

Riparian  Habitat 

(perennial  stream/riparian  acres) 

Potential  Disposal 

12.8  mi./51-90  acres 

N/A 

5.0  mi./20-35  acres 

Potential  Acquisition 

71.5  mi./286-500  acres 

18.5  mi./74-130  acres 

Anadromous  and  Resident  Trout 
Salmonid  Habitat 

Potential  Disposal 

8.54  miles 

N/A 

3.60  miles 

Potential  Acquisition 

59.40  miles 

17.70  miles 

Commercial  Forestlands 

Potential  Disposal 

7,464  acres 

N/A 

1 ,134  acres 

Potential  Acquisition 

10,634  acres 

1 ,160  acres 

Forestlands  Containing  Large  Tree 
Component 

Potential  Disposal 

4,299  acres 

N/A 

0 acres 

Potential  Acquisition 

4,810  acres 

370  acres 

Old-growth  Forest  Habitat 

Potential  Disposal 

1 ,128  acres 

N/A 

0 

Potential  Acquisition 

600  acres 

0 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe  Habitat 

Potential  Disposal  2,089  acres 

N/A 

0 

Potential  Acquisition 

0 acres 

0 

Number  of  Grazing  Allotment 

Potential  Disposal 

125  allotments 

N/A 

50 

Potential  Acquisition 

5 Allotments 

1 

Legal  Access  (#  of  tracts/#  of  acres) 

Potential  Disposal 

90  tracts/1 5, 1 90  acres 

34  tracts/9,900  acres 

Potential  Acquisition 

1 8 tracts/47,400  acres 

1 tract/1 9,240  acres 

'Acres/miles  are  estimates  only  and  may  not  be  additive  in  many  cases  due  to  overlapping  resource  use/value. 

Data  reflects  only  Phase  1 exchanges  and  acquisitions,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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The  preferred  alternative  would  be  accomplished  in 
an  initial  phase  and  future  transactions.  In  the 
initial  phase  (Phase  1),  the  BLM  would  dispose  of 
most  of  the  identified  disposal  parcels  in  Morrow 
and  Umatilla  counties,  as  well  as  many  parcels  in 
Grant  and  Wheeler  counties.  In  exchange,  the 
BLM  would  acquire  the  JV  Ranch  and  private  lands 
along  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  and  South 
Fork  John  Day  River. 

Acquired  lands  in  Phase  1 would  include 
approximately  47,300  acres  of  upland  and  riparian 
habitat  within  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the 
John  Day  River  Basin.  About  54  miles  of 
anadromous  fish  habitat,  and  6 miles  of  resident 
trout  habitat  in  these  drainages  would  be  acquired. 
This  would  create  a block  of  BLM-administered 
lands  in  the  North  Fork  John  Day  drainage 
containing  about  65  miles  of  anadromous  fish 
habitat.  In  future  transactions  there  may  be 
opportunities  to  acquire  other  properties  in  Baker, 
Grant,  Umatilla,  Union,  and  Wallowa  counties 
depending  on  the  outcome  of  their  resource 
assessments  and  also  having  potential  willing 
sellers  that  meet  BLM  acquisition  criteria. 

Plan  Maintenance:  This  alternative  includes 
maintenance  of  the  Baker  Resource  Management 
Plan  to  revise  its  Land  Tenure  Management 
Direction.  Under  this  alternative,  three  land  tenure 
zones  would  be  created  (Map  4).  Zone  1 , the 
Retention/Acquisition  zone,  would  contain  lands 
with  high  resource  values.  These  include  the  target 
acquisition  areas,  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern,  wilderness  study  areas,  and  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  corridors.  It  is  intended  that  these 
lands  be  retained  in  public  ownership,  but  they  may 
be  exchanged  for  lands  with  higher  public  values. 

Zone  3,  the  Disposal  zone,  would  consist  of  certain 
isolated  tracts  believed  to  have  lower  resource 
values;  these  lands  are  difficult  and  inefficient  to 
manage.  These  lands  could  be  disposed  unless 
subsequent  field  inventories  reveal  resources  that 
justify  their  retention. 

Remaining  lands  would  be  placed  in  Zone  2,  the 
Retention/Acquisition  or  Disposal  zone.  These 
lands  include  both  isolated  tracts  and  larger 
contiguous  blocks.  These  lands  may  be  retained, 
or  may  be  exchanged  or  disposed. 

Alternative  2 (No  Action) 

Land  Exchange:  Under  Alternative  2,  the 
assembled  land  exchange  would  not  occur  and 
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current  public  land  ownership  patterns  would 
remain  unchanged,  except  as  provided  for  under 
the  existing  RMPs  on  a request  and  individual  tract 
basis  (see  maps  in  Prineville  BLM  District  office 
and  Baker  Resource  Area  of  Vale  BLM  District 
office). 

Land  exchange  requests  would  continue  to  be 
processed  by  the  realty  programs  in  Prineville  and 
Vale  BLM  Districts  on  an  individual  tract  basis 
according  to  guidance  in  their  current  RMPs. 
Although  future  exchange  transactions  to 
consolidate  BLM-administered  lands  and  acquire 
important  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  may  continue, 
the  exchanges  would  occur  at  a slower  rate,  one 
exchange  at  a time. 

Plan  Maintenance:  No  land  tenure  zone  changes 
would  be  done  under  this  alternative.  The  2-  zone 
management  would  be  continued. 

Alternative  3 (Retention 
Areas) 

Land  Exchange:  This  alternative  proposes  to 
dispose  approximately  33,500  acres  of  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  Grant,  Morrow,  Wheeler,  and 
Umatilla  counties  in  Phase  1 (Maps  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
and  Appendix  A,  Table  A-3).  Also  proposed  in  this 
alternative  is  acquisition  of  acreage  worth  equitable 
appraised  values,  primarily  in  Grant  County.  An 
undetermined  amount  of  acres  may  be  disposed  in 
Future  phases  in  Baker,  Umatilla,  Morrow,  Grant, 
Wheeler,  and  Union  Counties.  In  all  phases, 
approximately  500  tracts  are  considered  for 
disposal. 

To  address  public  concern  expressed  during  the 
scoping  and  public  involvement  process,  this 
alternative  would  retain  all  forested  BLM-managed 
tracts  having  large  trees  [greater  than  21  inches 
diameter  at  breast  height  (DBH)].  Alternative  3 
would  also  retain  in  public  ownership  any  BLM- 
managed  tracts  containing  Columbia  Shrub-Steppe 
habitat. 

Final  implementation  of  Alternative  3 would  result  in 
acquisition  of  approximately  20,000  acres  of  upland 
and  riparian  habitat  within  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  drainage  on  the  JV  Ranch,  creating  a 21 ,480- 
acre  block  of  public  lands  bordering  the  Umatilla 
National  Forest  for  over  8 miles.  About  18  miles  of 
anadromous  fish  habitat  in  the  Wall,  Cabin,  and 
Ditch  Creek  drainages  would  transfer  to  public 
ownership. 
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Plan  Maintenance:  This  alternative  would  include 
the  same  zone  land  tenure  change  of  the  Baker 
Resource  Management  Plan,  from  a 2-zone  to  a 3- 
zone,  as  described  under  Alternative  1. 

Alternatives 
Considered  but 
Eliminated  From 
Detailed  Analysis 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  alternatives,  there 
were  two  other  alternatives  that  were  consid  ered 
but  eliminated  from  detailed  analysis.  These 
alternatives  and  the  reasons  they  were  considered 
nonviable  for  in-depth  analysis  are  summarized 
below. 

Public  Sale  of  BLM- 
Administered  Lands  That 
are  Isolated 

This  alternative  was  rejected  for  several  reasons: 

• The  BLM  generally  does  not  sell  public  land. 
Exchanges  are  the  preferred  method  of  dis 
posing  of  scattered  tracts. 

• Outright  sales  return  little  value  to  the  public, 
partially  as  a result  of  loss  in  overall  net  acres 
and  uses  of  public  lands. 

• Revenue  from  sale  proceeds  go  directly  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  without  any  mandate  to  use 
those  funds  for  public  land  acquisition  and 
management. 

• Preparation  costs  (such  as  surveys  for 
cultural  resources,  botanical  values,  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  threatened/endangered 
species)  to  sell  low  value  rangelands  such  as 
many  of  those  identified  for  potential  disposal 
may  equal  or  exceed  their  fair  market  value. 

Disposal  of  Nearly  Every 
Isolated  or  Small  Tract  in 
the  Analysis  Area  (Original 
Proposal) 

This  alternative  was  very  similar  to  the  initial 
proposal  by  Clearwater  Land  Exchange  and  other 
participants  in  the  assembled  land  exchange  (Table 


S-1).  However,  review  of  the  existing  approved 
RMPs  and  new  information  indicated  that  many 
parcels  (totaling  6,560  acres)  in  the  original 
proposal  have  resource  values  of  high  concern  to 
the  BLM  and  the  public  and  should  be  retained  in 
public  ownership.  This  resource  information  was 
used  to  substantially  modify  the  original  assembled 
exchange  proposal  to  bring  the  land  exchange 
proposals  (Alternatives  1 and  3)  into  conformance 
with  the  RMPs.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  original 
proposal  was  not  conducted  because  BLM 
recognized  the  proposal  as  unacceptable  during 
the  preliminary  planning  process.  BLM  lands 
withdrawn  from  the  initial  proposal  are  highlighted 
in  red  on  sheet  Map  1 and  listed  in  Appendix  A, 
Table  A-4, 

Among  the  various  resource-related  reasons  for 
dropping  tracts  from  disposal  consideration  were: 

• Wildlife  Habitat,  including  Special  Status 
Species 

• Tribal  concern  areas 

• Important  access  areas  identified  by  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

• Anadromous  fish  habitat 

• Late-successional  timber  stands 

• Proximity  to  wilderness.  National  Forest 
lands,  and  other  special  designated  areas 

• Wetland  habitat 

• Cultural/historical  sites 

Some  tracts  originally  considered  for  disposal  were 
retained  after  scoping  and  public  involve  ment 
identified  additional  acquisition  opportunities  that 
would  create  blocked  tracts,  making  them  less 
fragmented  from  other  public  lands  and  more 
feasible  to  manage.  Table  A-4  in  Appendix  A 
provides  specific  reasons,  by  parcel,  for  their 
exclusion  from  further  consideration. 

Management 
Assumptions  on 
Lands  Considered 
for  Disposal 

• Most  timbered  disposal  tracts  would  likely  be 
harvested  within  5-1 0 years  after  the  ex 
change  to  the  level  allowed  under  the  Oregon 
State  Forest  Practices  Act. 

• Management  of  rangeland  tracts  is  not 
expected  to  change  significantly  in  private 
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owner  ship,  because  these  isolated  tracts 
often  are  only  small  inholdings  of  land  within 
larger  areas  of  private  land.  The  BLM,  usually 
a minority  landowner  within  a pasture  or  ranch 
systems,  typically  has  not  had  major  influence 
in  management  of  these  tracts. 

• A few  parcels  in  northern  Morrow  and  Umatilla 
counties  would  likely  be  converted  to  agri 
cultural  production  after  being  exchanged. 
Portions  of  two  parcels  in  Baker  County  are 
expected  to  be  put  into  agricultural  use.  The 
acreage  that  would  be  converted  is  estimated 
at  805  in  Morrow/Umatilla  counties  and  332  in 
Baker  County.  In  addition,  about  175  acres  in 
Morrow/Umatilla  and  39  acres  in  Baker 
County  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  in 
agricultural  use. 

• Some  parcels  near  Hermiston  and  John  Day 
could  be  appropriate  for  housing  or  industrial 
use. 

Management 
Direction 
Assumptions 
Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

The  following  management  directions  would  be 
implemented  for  all  alternatives. 

Management  of  Acquired 
Lands 

Acquired  lands  will  be  managed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  acquired.  For  example,  any  lands 
acquired  within  special  management  areas  having 
specific  Congressional  mandates  (such  as  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  and  Wilderness  Areas)  will  be 
managed  in  conformance  with  established 
guidelines  for  those  areas.  Any  unique  or  fragile 
resource  values  on  acquired  lands  will  be  protected 
and  managed  on  an  interim  basis  until  completion 
of  the  next  RMP  amendment  or  revision.  In  some 
cases,  local  multi-resource  activity  plans  could  be 
initiated  to  determine  the  best  interim  strategy. 


Soils  and  Water 

The  project-level  inventory,  evaluation,  and 
planning  for  soil,  water  and  air  resources  on  public 
lands  will  continue.  Soils  will  be  managed  to 
maintain  productivity  and  to  minimize  erosion. 
Corrective  actions  will  be  taken,  where  practicable, 
to  reduce  accelerated  erosion. 

Water  resource  plans,  necessary  to  meet  program 
objectives,  will  be  developed  and  filed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  regulations.  Water  quality  of  perennial  streams 
will  continue  to  be  monitored,  and  climatological 
data  will  continue  to  be  gathered. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality  will  be  considered  in  all  surface- 
disturbing  activities  or  other  actions  that  could 
poten  tially  affect  air  resources  and  regional 
visibility  standards. 

Wilderness  and  Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Any  future  designated  wilderness  in  the  analysis 
area  would  be  managed  under  guidelines  of  the 
BLM’s  Wilderness  Management  Policy. 

Wilderness  study  areas  in  the  EIS  area  would 
continue  to  be  managed  under  guidance  of  the 
BLM’s  Interim  Management  Policy  for  Lands  Under 
Wilderness  Review  until  released  by  specific 
Congressional  action  through  designation  on  non- 
designation. 

Cultural  and 

Paleontological  Resources 

Reasonable  effort  would  be  made  to  identify, 
record,  and  evaluate  all  cultural  and  paleontological 
resources,  including  traditional  cultural  properties 
(see  glossary).  Specifically,  before  being 
implemented,  all  proposed  undertakings  would 
require  an  inventory  and/or  assessment  of  related 
impacts  upon  cultural  and  paleontological 
resources  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws, 
including: 

• Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  1966  as  amended 
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• National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA). 

• Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1979  (FLPMA). 

• Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of 
1979,  as  amended  (ARPA). 

• American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
(1978). 

• Native  American  Graves  Protection  Act  (1 990) 

• Executive  Order  11593  (1971). 

Other  guidance  specific  to  paleontological 
resources  includes  BLM  Washington  Office  Instruc 
tion  Memorandum  Nos.  94-118,  85-68,  and  79-111, 
and  OregonAA/ashington  BLM  Management  of 
Vertebrate  Paleontological  Resources  (1995). 

Consultation  with  the  State  Flistoric  Preservation 
Office  and  affected  Tribes  would  also  be  re  quired. 
Cooperative  efforts  with  other  entities  to  manage 
selected  cultural  and  paleontological  resources 
would  be  encouraged,  as  appropriate.  If  ongoing 
consultation  identifies  any  traditional  cultural 
properties  as  eligible  for  the  National  Register,  and 
continued  use  by  the  community  cannot  be 
ensured  under  transfer  to  private  ownership,  the 
lands  having  the  cultural  values  would  be  excluded 
from  the  proposed  exchange. 

Sites  or  properties  determined  to  be  significant  or 
potentially  significant  based  on  criteria  set  forth  in 
36  CFR  60.4,  as  well  as  criteria  established 
specifically  for  this  project,  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  proposed  exchange  and  retained  in  public 
ownership.  In  these  cases,  primarily  for  the  ease 
of  management,  a surrounding  block  of  no  less 
than  40  acres  would  be  defined  for  retention. 

Paleontological  Resources:  Localities  of 
vertebrate,  botanical,  and  possibly  invertebrate 
fossils  discovered  as  a result  of  inventory  of 
proposed  exchange  parcels  would  be  evaluated  for 
significance  by  a professional  paleontologist  in 
consultation  with  the  BLM.  Recommendations  for 
the  disposition  of  any  locality  considered 
scientifically  important  would  be  developed  jointly 
by  the  BLM  and  the  paleontologist.  Localities 
found  to  be  significant  would  ordinarily  be  dropped 
from  the  exchange,  unless  the  formation  or  suite  of 
fossils  is  adequately  represented  elsewhere  on 
public  lands  or  could  be  made  available  for 
continued  scientific  study  through  property  owner 
agreements.  Parcels  with  localities  determined  to 
not  be  significant  would  be  offered  for  exchange. 
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Utility  Corridors,  Local 
Linear  and  Areal  Rights-  of- 
Way,  and  Withdrawals 

Applicants  for  utility  actions  would  continue  to  be 
encouraged  to  locate  new  facilities  within  existing 
designated  corridors,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
Whenever  feasible  new  rights-of  way  would  be 
avoided  in  the  following  situations: 

• Across  designated  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
designated  Wilderness  Areas  and  ACECs,  or 
acquired  lands  adjacent  to  an  ACEC  or  WSA. 

• In  bighorn  sheep  habitat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aldrich  Mountain. 

• In  the  Murderers  Creek  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

• In  any  other  locations  containing  sensitive 
resources,  as  identified  in  the  existing  RMPs. 

Proposed  corridors  and  applications  for  local  rights- 
of-way  and  use  of  the  public  lands  through  land  use 
permits,  leases,  and  cooperative  agreements  would 
continue  to  be  considered  individually  and  be 
subject  to  appropriate  analysis  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Any  recommendations 
and  approved  actions  would  be  consistent  with  the 
RMP  objectives. 

The  lands  and  minerals  withdrawal  review  program 
would  continue  under  all  alternatives  to  ensure  that 
such  withdrawals  are  still  needed  and  are 
consistent  with  present  management  direction. 
Where  a review  shows  existing  withdrawals  are  no 
longer  needed,  their  revocation  would  be  consistent 
with  the  applicable  RMPs.  Although  no  additional 
BLM  withdrawals  are  proposed  under  any 
alternatives,  any  inholdings  acquired  in  WSAs 
would  be  subject  to  stringent  management 
guidelines  of  WSAs. 

Leasable  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources 

All  acquired  lands  would  be  open  to  energy  and 
mineral  leasing,  subject  to  standard  stipula  tions, 
unless  adjacent  or  comparable  BLM-managed 
lands  with  similar  resource  values  are  subject  to 
lease  with  seasonal  or  “No  Surface  Occupancy” 
stipulations.  Qualified  applicants  for  leasable 
energy  and  mineral  resources  would  continue  to  be 
issued  energy  and  mineral  leases  with  standard 
and  protective  stipulations. 
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Seasonal  stipulations  may  include  measures  to 
protect  highly  erosive  soil  areas  or  the  habitat 
needs  of  special  status  species  such  as  bald 
eagles  and  bighorn  sheep.  The  No  Surface 
Occupancy  stipulation  would  generally  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern. 

Salable  Minerals 

Mineral  production  would  be  authorized  consistent 
with  demand  and  protection  of  other  re  source 
values.  Mineral  sales  and  free  use  permits  would 
be  authorized  to  qualified  applicants,  following 
appropriate  analyses,  for  removal  of  common 
varieties  of  sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  cinders  from 
existing  pits  and  other  quarry  sites.  New 
community  pits  would  be  authorized  following 
appropriate  analyses  and  developed  in  response  to 
demand,  contingent  upon  their  compatibility  with 
protection  of  other  resource  values. 

Fire  Management 

The  Baker  and  Central  Oregon  Resource  Areas 
would  continue  wildfire  suppression  activities  in  the 
EIS  area,  including  any  lands  acquired.  Fire 
management  would  be  subject  to  BLM  land  use 
amendments,  if  any,  identified  by  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project; 
such  amendments  may  allow  for  more  aggressive 
use  of  prescribed  fire  to  meet  forest,  woodland,  and 
rangeland  resource  objectives  and  to  promote 
ecosystem  health  while  protecting  human  health 
and  safety  and  private  land  investments. 

Prescribed  fire  planning  would  be  coordinated  with 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Forestry,  adjacent 
landowners,  and  interested  Indian  tribal  leaders. 

Mining  Administration 
Under  the  1872  Mining  Law 

Areas  not  specifically  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry 
(such  as  Congressionally  designated  wilder  ness 
areas  and  wild/scenic  rivers)  would  continue  to  be 
managed  according  to  the  43  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (CFR)  Section  3809  and  the  mining 
laws  to  help  meet  demand  for  minerals,  yet 
preventing  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  of 
other  resource  values.  In  areas  of  wilderness 
review,  activities  would  continue  to  be  managed 


under  the  43  CFR  3802  regulations  to  protect  their 
wilderness  character  until  a Congressional  decision 
is  reached  on  the  wilderness  designation  issue. 

Special  Status  Species 

Consultation  would  be  done  pursuant  to  Section  7 
of  the  1973  Endangered  Species  Act,  as  amended, 
for  any  transactions  that  may  affect  Endangered 
and  Threatened  (listed)  species  or  designated 
critical  habitat  of  such  species.  For  this  EIS,  such 
consultation  would  be  done  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  either  or  both,  as  appropriate  for  the 
species  and/or  action.  Interagency  cooperation 
would  be  subject  to  procedural  requirements 
provided  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  30,  1986 
(50  CFR  Part  402). 

Consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  been  completed  for  all  Phase  1 exchange 
parcels  (John  Day  and  Umatilla  Basin)  as  related  to 
potential  effects  on  bull  trout  (proposed 
Threatened),  and  the  bald  eagle  (Threatened 
Status).  Additional  consultations  would  be  required 
for  Future  Phase  Parcels.  Consultation  has  been 
completed  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  on  all  Phase  1 exchange  parcels  for  the 
potential  effects  on  the  Mid-Columbia  steelhead 
trout  (Proposed  Threatened). 

Further,  any  acquired  lands  that  have  habitat  for 
special  status  species  may  be  subject  to  additional 
land  use  amendments  identified  by  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project. 
Such  forthcoming  amendments  may  place 
additional  emphasis  on  special  habitat  areas  and 
management  strategies  for  regionally  sensitive 
plant,  fish,  and  animal  species  contingent  upon 
meeting  other  resource  objectives  and  promoting 
ecosystem  health. 

Cadastral  Survey, 
Engineering,  Road  and 
Facilities  Maintenance 

Cadastral  surveying  and  engineering  activities 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  in  support  of 
resource  management  programs.  The  road 
maintenance  program  would  continue  and  be 
applicable  to  any  acquired  road  segments  or 
systems.  Cadastral,  engineering,  and  road/ 
facilities  maintenance  would  also  be  subject  to  any 
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BLM  land  use  amendments  identified  by  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project, 
which  is  expected  to  allow  for  more  active 
consideration  of  road  management  in  watersheds 
or  landscapes  that  have  excessive  road  system 
density,  while  still  meeting  other  resource 
objectives,  promoting  ecosystem  health,  protecting 
human  health  and  safety,  and  providing  access  to 
private  lands. 

Noxious  Weeds 

Noxious  weed  control  methods  in  both  the  acquired 
and  retained  lands  would  be  conducted  in 
conformance  with  BLM’s  Northwest  Area  Noxious 
Weed  Control  Program  EIS  of  1985  (as 
supplemented  in  1987),  its  Records  of  Decision; 
and  the  Districts’  Integrated  Weed  Management 
EA.  These  control  measures  would  use  an 
integrated  approach  involving  preventive  practices, 
biological  control,  mechanical  (prescribed  fire, 
seeding),  manual  removal,  and  chemical  control. 
BLM  would  continue  to  cooperate  with  County  and 
State  agencies  within  the  project  area  that  have 
active  weed  control  programs. 

The  management  of  noxious  weeds  on  lands 
acquired  in  this  exchange  proposal  would  also  be 
subject  to  any  additional  weed  or  non-native  plant 
control  emphasis  identified  by  the  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project . This  emphasis 
would  likely  be  through  planting  and  seeding  of 
native  species;  proper  livestock  grazing 
management;  and  coordination  with  adjacent 
private  agriculture  interests  to  ensure  resource 
objectives,  while  promoting  healthy  eco  systems. 

Grasshopper  and  Predator 
Control 

As  a means  of  controlling  outbreaks  of 
grasshoppers  on  public  lands  in  the  planning  area, 
the  BLM  would  continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Site-specific 
analyses  would  continue  to  be  prepared,  when 
needed,  to  identify  and  evaluate  impacts  not 
adequately  considered  in  broader  environmental 
documents.  Such  cooperation  would  also  extend, 
where  applicable,  to  any  future  proposed  APHIS 
predator  control  programs. 
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Forestlands  and 
Woodlands 

Forestlands  that  are  acquired  would  be  subject  to 
meeting  criteria  for  restoration  and  other 
conditions,  as  stated  in  the  Oregon  Forest 
Practices  Act.  Further,  an  estimated  15  to  25 
percent  of  any  acquired  forestlands  would  be 
reserved  from  timber  harvest  to  protect  riparian/fish 
habitat  areas  and  wildlife  corridors. 

Management  of  commercial  forest  products  would 
continue  in  accordance  with  applicable  RMPs,  with 
sustainable  harvest  levels  adjusted  when  forest 
inventories  indicate  a change  in  annual  productivity. 
Timber  harvest  would  be  excluded  from  retained 
and  acquired  lands  that  are  economically  non- 
operable  and  on  lands  legislatively  or 
administratively  excluded  from  harvest,  such  as 
wilderness  study  areas  and  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  These  excluded  areas 
would  continue  to  contribute  to  the  old-growth 
habitat  component.  Where  applicable,  the 
management  intensity  for  timber  production  would 
continue  to  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  other 
important  resource  values.  Harvests  would 
continue  to  be  restricted  to  emphasize  important 
values  for  fish,  wildlife,  watershed,  riparian,  and 
recreational  resources.  Forest  management 
practices  described  in  the  RMPs  would  be 
practiced  on  the  remaining  lands  in  the  commercial 
forestland  base. 

In  a similar  manner,  commercial  woodlands  would 
be  managed  to  provide  for  harvest  of  posts,  poles, 
and  other  products  including  fuelwood  and  boughs. 
Activities  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
appropriate  analyses  and  concentrated  in  areas 
where  cutting  would  benefit  other  resources. 

Harvest  of  products  from  other  woodlands  would  be 
excluded  to  protect  sensitive  areas,  as  identified  by 
the  applicable  RMPs  and  through  consultation  with 
applicable  State  and  tribal  leaders. 

Forestland  and  woodland  management  on  any 
acquired  lands  in  this  exchange  would  also  be 
subject  to  any  BLM  land  use  amendments 
identified  by  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project,  which  is  expected  to  provide 
for  further  emphasis  on  restoration  of  healthy 
forests  and  woodlands  and  the  appropriate  use  of 
prescribed  fire,  while  still  meeting  other  resource 
objectives  and  maintaining  access  to  needed 
natural  resources. 
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Riparian  Area  Management 

Management  actions  within  both  retained  and 
acquired  riparian  areas  would  include  measures  to 
protect  or  restore  natural  functioning  condition  in 
accordance  with  Executive  Orders  11988  and 
11990  and  the  Oregon  Washington  Riparian 
Enhancement  Plan  (1987).  The  BLM’s  statewide 
riparian  enhancement  plan  would  provide  overall 
guidance  and  direction  for  riparian  area 
management.  The  general  goal  would  be  to 
maintain,  restore,  or  improve  riparian  areas  to 
achieve  a healthy  and  productive  ecological 
condition  for  maximum  long-term  multiple-use 
benefits  and  values. 

Riparian  area  management  would  also  be  subject 
to  any  BLM  land  use  amendments  identified  by  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  relative  to  further  emphasis  of  riparian 
areas  while  still  meeting  other  resource  objectives 
and  promoting  ecosystem  health. 

Livestock  Grazing 
Management  and 
Rangeiand  improvements 

Livestock  grazing  for  both  retained  and  acquired 
lands  would  be  managed  according  to  existing 
management  direction  from  the  applicable  RMPs 
and  allotment  management  plans  or  multi-program 
activity  plans  and  analyses,  as  amended  to  comply 
with  new  rangeland  standards  and  guidelines. 
Livestock  grazing  and  approved  rangeland 
improvements  would  continue  to  be  authorized, 
subject  to  monitoring,  evaluation,  and  revised 
direction  or  policies.  All  grazable  lands  not 
currently  authorized  for  grazing  would  be 
considered  for  authorization  upon  receipt  of  an 
application.  Under  all  alternatives,  livestock 
grazing  would  be  monitored,  and  if  livestock 
grazing  results  in  significant  resource  damage, 
corrective  actions  would  be  implemented  to  protect 
other  resource  values. 

On  both  retained  and  acquired  lands,  rangeland 
users  would  be  allowed  to  develop  rangeland 
improvements  subject  to  their  consistency  with 
BLM  objectives,  environmental  analysis,  and 
approval  by  the  BLM.  Relict  vegetation  areas 
would  be  protected  to  preserve  these  areas,  with 
each  site  subject  to  site-specific  management 


prescriptions.  Livestock  grazing  would  be 
restricted  or  precluded  following  vegetation 
manipulation  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 
restoration  of  plant  community  health  and  vigor. 

Hazardous  Materials 

All  public  lands  subject  to  disposal  would  be 
surveyed  for  the  presence  of  hazardous  sub 
stances  or  materials.  The  BLM  would  disclose 
facts  about  any  sites  having  known  hazardous 
substances  or  materials  and  also  address  related 
concerns. 

Relative  to  acquisition,  the  policy  is  not  to  acquire 
any  lands  associated  with  hazardous  sub  stances 
or  materials.  Prior  to  accepting  lands,  BLM  is 
required  to  conduct  Environmental  Site 
Assessments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
risks  and  likelihood  of  hazardous  substances  being 
present  on  all  proposed  land  acquisitions.  BLM  is 
required  by  policy  to  do  at  least  a level  1 survey. 
However,  the  Department  of  Interior  has  adopted 
as  current  policy  (602  DM  2,  re  lease  # 3047,  dated 
Sept.  29,  1995)  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
and  Materials  (ASTM)  latest  standard  practices  for 
Environmental  Assessments. 

The  Prineville  and  Vale  BLM  Districts  have  adopted 
the  current  Environmental  Site  Assess  ments: 
Phase  1 Environmental  Site  Assessment  Process 
(E  1527-94)  and/or  Environmental  Site 
Assessments:  Transaction  Screen  Process  (E- 
1528)  as  the  latest  versions  and  would  use  these 
standard  practices  to  determine  the  presence 
likelihood  of  hazardous  substances  on  all 
proposed  acquisitions  of  real  property  (lands).  If 
initial  investigation  finds  a need  for  additional 
inquiry  to  confirm  contamination  or  to  determine  the 
extent  of  contamination,  the  proponent  would  be 
responsible  for  performing  such  investigation  to 
BLM  standards  (which  are  the  most  current  ASTM 
standard  practices  for  Environmental  Site 
Assessments). 

If  any  BLM-managed  sites  being  disposed  have 
known  hazardous  substances  or  materials,  the 
BLM  must  disclose  such  facts  and  address  related 
concerns 

In  addition,  special  requirements  must  be  met  if 
land  being  disposed  either  is,  or  has  been,  a landfill 
(W.O.  IM  93-169). 
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Critical  Resource 
Elements  or  Pro- 
grams Not  Expected 
to  be  Adversely 
Affected 

The  critical  resource  elements  or  programs  listed 
below  are  not  expected  to  be  adversely  af  fected  by 
any  of  the  alternatives: 

• Wild  horses  and  burros 

• Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Wilderness  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas 

• Potential  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

• Other  Federally  managed  lands 

• Soil  and  water 

• Mining  administration  under  1872  Mining  Law 

• Salable  minerals 

• Leasable  energy  and  mineral  resources 

• Utility  corridors,  local  linear  and  areal  rights- 
of-way,  and  withdrawals 

• Fire  management 

• Cultural  and  paleontological  resources 

• Cadastral  survey,  engineering,  and  road  and 
facilities  maintenance 

• Floodplains 

• Known  minority  and  low-income  groups  of 
people 

The  determination  of  no  adverse  effect  took  into 
consideration  the  affected  environment  de  scribed 
in  Chapter  3 and  assumed  implementation  of 
management  actions  common  to  all  alternatives. 
These  elements/programs  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  4 to  the  extent  the  proposed  exchange 
would  have  beneficial  impacts.  Specific  information 
relative  to  some  of  these  elements  is  provided  in 
the  following  text. 

Wild  Horses  and  Burros.  Potential  land  tenure 
adjustments  under  all  alternatives  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  herd  area,  herd  size,  competitive 
forage  availability,  or  other  management  directions 
specific  to  the  14,300-acre  Murderers  Creek  Wild 
Horse  herd  area  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  John  Day 
River  in  Grant  County. 

Potential  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Review  of 
existing  inventories  shows  no  official  inventoried  or 
mandatory  “study”  rivers  that  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  of  the  alternatives.  There  are 
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relatively  few  perennial  rivers  or  streams  in  the 
parcels  proposed  for  disposal,  and  the  lack  of 
substantial  federal  control  effectively  precludes  any 
viable  management  opportunities. 

Other  Federally  Managed  Lands.  No  probable 
effect  on  other  federally  managed  lands  is  ex 
pected  from  exchanging  the  one  potential  disposal 
parcel  that  is  adjacent  to  the  Cold  Spring  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (NWR),  nor  the  five  parcels  located 
adjacent  to  lands  managed  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (ACOE). 

None  of  the  parcels  in  the  current  land  tenure 
proposals  are  located  immediately  adjacent  any 
Department  of  the  Interior  National  Parks/ 
Monuments  or  Game  Ranges.  The  John  Day 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  is  located  within 
portions  of  Grant  and  Wheeler  counties  in  the 
Central  Oregon  Resource  Area  of  the  Prineville 
BLM  District,  but  is  at  least  5 miles  away  from  any 
of  the  lands  considered  for  disposal. 

Coordination  and  consultation  has  occurred  with 
the  staff  of  the  Ochoco,  Malheur,  Umatilla  and 
Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forests,  which  manage 
a substantial  intermingling  of  National  Forest  lands 
within  the  subject  EIS  area.  These  staff  have  not 
identified  problems  with  the  proposed  exchange, 
nor  have  they  expressed  interest  in  acquiring  any 
of  the  subject  parcels  through  land  withdrawals. 

Soil.  Water  and  Air  Quality  Management.  Air 
quality  is  not  expected  to  be  adversely  affected  in 
the  John  Day,  Powder,  and  Grande  Ronde  analysis 
areas.  Some  impairment  of  air  quality  may  occur 
in  the  Umatilla  Basin  as  a result  of  dust  from 
agricultural  activities  on  leased  agricultural  lands, 
but  the  impacts  would  be  limited  to  short  periods  of 
time,  dry  periods  of  the  year,  and  times  of  the 
specific  activity. 

Salable  Minerals.  Demand  for  salable  mineral 
materials,  primarily  crushed  aggregate,  is  pro 
jected  to  increase  slightly.  The  most  likely  increase 
would  occur  along  the  major  highway  systems  and 
near  smaller  communities.  No  community  pits  or 
State  or  Federal  Highway  use  sites  are  proposed 
for  disposal  or  acquisition. 

Leasable  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources.  There 
are  no  current  leases  for  energy  or  mineral 
resources  on  the  BLM-managed  lands  proposed  for 
disposal  in  Phase  1 of  either  Alternative  1 or  3,  nor 
are  any  such  leases  known  on  the  lands  expected 
to  be  acquired. 
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Also,  although  exploration  and  development  for  oil 
and  gas,  geothermal  energy,  and  various  solid 
minerals  is  possible,  recent  activity  has  been 
minimal. 

Utility  Corridors.  Local  Linear  and  Areal  Rights-of- 
Wav.  and  Withdrawals.  No  existing  desig  nated 
regional  utility  corridors  or  facilities  would  be 
affected  by  any  alternative.  Although  some  BLM 
parcels  within  regional  corridors  would  be 
transferred  into  private  ownership  under 
Alternatives  1 and  3,  such  transfers  would  not 
preclude  construction  of  additional  facilities  within 
these  corridors. 

Floodplains.  No  significant  floodplains  or  floodplain 
functions,  as  defined  by  Executive  Order  11988, 
would  be  adversely  affected  under  any  alternative. 
Water  resources  on  public  lands  considered  for 
disposal  are  short  segments  of  small  perennial  or 
intermittent  streams  with  little  or  no  flat  or  lowland 
areas  subject  to  flooding.  Major  streamside 
construction  is  highly  unlikely  following  transfer  into 
private  ownership. 


Hazardous  Materials:  There  are  no  known  sites  of 
hazardous  substances  or  material  contami  nation 
resulting  from  use,  storage,  or  illegal  dumping  of 
such  materials  on  selected  (disposal)  lands. 
Although  a few  parcels  near  Hermiston  have  had 
some  occurrences  of  illegal  and  unauthorized 
dumping  over  the  years,  these  dump  sites  appear 
to  be  domestic  household  type  garbage,  which  is 
likely  not  hazardous.  Conducting  hazardous 
material  surveys  prior  to  exchanging  lands  would 
identify  occurrences,  if  any,  and  assist  with  their 
resolution. 

Minority  or  Low-Income  Groups  of  People:  Known 
information  indicates  that,  because  of  the  isolated 
nature  of  the  public  lands  being  considered  for 
disposal,  they  are  not  actively  used  by  minority  and 
low-income  groups  of  people.  Therefore,  no 
disproportionately  high  and  adverse  environmental 
impacts  to  these  groups  of  people  would  occur  with 
implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives. 


Sutton  Mountain/Bridge  Creek  Land  Exchange 

The  50,000  acres  of  BLM-managed  land  in  the  Sutton  Mountain/Bridge  Creek  drainage  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  block  of  public  land  in  the  north  half  of  the  Prineville  BLM  District  This 
land  exchange  was  similar  to  the  ones  proposed  in  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange. 
This  large  block  of  land  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  several  small  tracts  of  public  land,  many  of  wnich 
were  isolated  and  scattered  over  the  district,  which  made  their  management  difficult. 

The  Bridge  Creek  Land  Exchange  started  with  one  man’s  idea.  That  man  was  Bill  Smith,  a local 
landowner,  who  thought  the  painted  hills  down  Bridge  Creek  Road  between  Bridge  Creek  and 
Twickenham  were  special.  So  special  that  he  thought  they  should  be  in  public  ownership  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all— for  all  of  us,  our  children,  and  our  grandchildren.  Bill  contacted  the  BLM’s  Prineville 
District  about  his  idea. 

It  took  more  than  five  years  to  complete  the  land  exchange.  The  original  exchange  idea  involved  only 
1 ,000  acres.  However,  by  the  time  the  exchange  was  completed,  over  50,000  acres  of  private  land  in  the 
Bridge  Creek  drainage  was  brought  into  public  domain.  It  all  started  with  one  landowner’s  idea,  which 
led  to  a field  trip  by  two  managers  in  the  Prineville  BLM  District,  and  the  willing  cooperation  of  other 
landowners  in  the  area. 

In  the  exchange,  the  BLM  disposed  of  nearly  10,000  acres  of  public  land  in  central  Oregon.  The  land 
was  in  77  generally  scattered  and  isolated  tracts,  67  of  which  had  no  legal  public  access.  Although  the 
disposal  lands  had  some  public  values,  many  more  resource  values— including  many  of  national  and 
international  significance— were  brought  into  public  ownership. 

Much  of  the  acquired  area  in  the  Sutton  Mountain/Bridge  Creek  area  is  important  winter  range  for  deer. 
The  acquired  area  is  also  important  from  a fisheries  perspective,  with  approximately  23  miles  of  riparian 
and  anadromous  fish  habitat.  In  the  decade  since  acquisition  of  these  lands,  there  is  already  marked 
improvement  documented  in  nearly  all  riparian  areas.  One  example  is  a significant  increase  in  redd 
counts  for  anadromous  fish,  which  may  be  attributed  to  changes  in  livestock  management  and  project 
work  done  to  improve  the  upland  watershed  and  riparian  areas.  Many  of  these  projects  are  identified  in 
the  Sutton  Mountain  Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan,  a planning  document  that  was  developed 
after  the  acquisition  to  specifically  address  this  area’s  management. 

Another  note  about  the  Sutton  Mountain/Bridge  Creek  Exchange  Area  is  that  most  of  the  watershed  and 
riparian  projects  have  been  completed  by  volunteers.  These  volunteer  efforts  represent  community 
support  of  acquiring  this  block  of  land. 
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Introduction 

This  chapter  is  separated  into  four  sections;  John 
Day  River,  Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde,  and  the 
Powder.  Each  basin  is  described  in  similar  order, 
with  the  general  basin  resources  presented  first, 
followed  by  the  potential  acquisition  lands,  and 
then  the  potential  disposal  lands,  for  both  Phase  1 
and  future  phase  lands  identified  to  date. 

Because  the  land  proposed  for  exchange  and 
acquisition  is  scattered  over  a large  area,  particu 
larly  in  the  John  Day  River  Basin,  and  also  because 
not  all  exchange/acquisition  areas  are  identified, 
the  levels  of  discussion  vary.  To  avoid  text 
duplication,  resource  values  that  are  generally 
common  across  the  EIS  area  are  identified  and 
discussed  prior  to  the  individual  basin  descriptions. 

A list  of  the  potential  disposal  parcels  is  provided 
on  Tables  Aa  and  Ab  in  Appendix  A;  both  tables 
provide  identical  information,  but  differ  in  their 
listing  order  of  parcels.  Table  Aa  lists  the  parcels 
by  township  and  range,  and  Table  Ab  lists  the 
parcels  by  parcel  number.  Appendix  A,  Table  A-2 
lists  potential  acquisition  lands. 


Resource  assessments  listing  parcel-specific 
resource  values,  conditions,  and  uses  have  been 
prepared  for  some  potential  disposal  lands 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A-7). 

A separate  Minerals  Report  is  being  completed  for 
the  lands  being  considered  for  disposal  in  this 
exchange  proposal.  The  report  will  be  available 
prior  to  the  final  decision  in  the  exchange. 

Physiographic  Provinces 

The  EIS  analysis  area  encompasses  portions  of 
three  major  physiographic  provinces:  Blue 
Mountains,  High  Lava  Plains  and  the  Columbia 
Basin  Province  (Figure  1-3). 

Most  easterly  of  the  three  is  the  Blue  Mountains 
Province.  This  province  is  named  for  one  of  the 
three  major  mountain  ranges,  which  with 
intervening  valleys  occupy  all  of  northeastern 
Oregon.  It  has  a relatively  high  elevation  range 
(2,700-10,000  feet),  including  a maze  of  mountain 
types  ranging  from  rolling  grass-covered  hills  to 
craggy  peaks  with  year-round  snow.  Its  topography 
is  diverse,  with  some  deep  rocky-walled  canyons, 
glacially  cut  gorges,  dissected  plateaus,  mountain 
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lakes,  forests,  and  meadows.  Three  mountain 
ranges  are  within  this  basin:  Ochoco,  Blue  and 
Wallowa. 

The  High  Lava  Plains  Province  extends  south  from 
the  Columbia  Basin,  to  the  Basin  and  Range 
Province,  and  into  the  John  Day  River  Valley  past 
the  town  of  John  Day.  It  comprises  the  high  desert 
region  of  central  Oregon.  This  is  basically  a lava 
plateau  with  elevations  ranging  between  3,500  and 
4,500  feet,  but  with  scattered  basalt  rims  and 
buttes  rising  to  approximately  6,500  feet.  Bisecting 
the  plateau  are  numerous  canyons  with  streams  of 
various  sizes  that  run  in  all  directions. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Province  lies  immediately 
south  of  the  Columbia  River  between  the  Cas  cade 
Range  to  the  west  and  Blue  Mountains  to  the  east. 
It  constitutes  a lava  plateau  broken  by  the  basalt 
canyons  of  the  Deschutes,  John  Day,  and  other 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Columbia  River.  In 
general,  the  relief  of  the  province  slopes  northward 
from  about  3,000  feet  to  100  feet  at  the  Dalles 
along  the  Columbia  River. 

Terms  Used  in  this  EiS 

Large  Trees:  Large  trees  are  trees  that  have  a 
diameter  at  breast  height  of  21  inches  or  greater. 

Forestlands  Containing  a Large  Tree  Component: 
Commercial  forestlands  on  disposal  and  acquisition 
tracts  that  contain  any  large  trees.  For  example,  a 
land  parcel  120  acres  in  size  may  contain  59  acres 
of  forest  land,  of  which  45  acres  may  contain  large 
trees  in  various  densities  (1  or  more  large  trees  per 
acre).  For  analytical  purposes,  all  forestlands  with 
1 or  more  large  trees  per  acre  were  included. 

Old  Growth  Forest  Habitat:  Older  forests  that  differ 
significantly  from  younger  forests  in  structure, 
ecological  function,  and  species  composition. 
Minimum  standards:  10  or  more  large  trees  over  21 
inches  dbh  per  acre  and  40-69  percent  canopy 
closure  of  dominant  trees. 

RiparianAA/etlands:  This  analysis  assumes  a range 
of  4 to  7 acres  of  associated  riparian  area  per 
perennial  stream  mile. 


Resources  Common 
to  NOALE  Area 

The  following  Wildlife  Habitat  (old-growth  habitat) 
and  Socioeconomic  descriptions  are  common 
across  the  four-basin  NOALE  area. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

In  this  EIS,  the  classification  of  old  growth  in 
ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  conifer  forests 
considered  the  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Region  6 Interim  Old-Growth  Definitions. 
Some  primary  characteristics  of  old  growth 
identified  in  those  guidelines  for  the  ponderosa 
pine  series  were  stands  that: 

• Usually  have  10  or  more  large  trees  (greater 
than  21  inches  DBH  or  greater  than  1 50  years 
old)  per  acre. 

• Contain  a complement  of  snags. 

• Have  down  woody  material. 

• Have  multiple-layer  tree  canopy 

• Show  signs  of  decadence  (such  as  heart  rot). 

Old-growth  acres  for  all  phase  1 lands  were 
determined  using  existing  forestry  inventory  data  as 
well  as  wildlife  habitat  inventory  data. 

Some  wildlife  species  known  to  be  associated  with 
old-growth  forests  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  include:  Pygmy  nuthatch,  brown 
creeper,  bald  eagle,  golden  eagle,  flammulated  owl, 
white-headed  woodpecker,  pine  grosbeak,  gray 
squirrel,  goshawk,  pileated  woodpecker,  Vaux’s 
swift,  and  the  pine  marten. 

Socioeconomic 

Existing  Tax  Structure:  Assessed  property  values 
for  the  six  counties  are  shown  in  Table  3- 1 . Future 
phases  will  be  based  on  exchanges  of  lands  of 
equivalent  fair  market  value.  Many  lands  within 
Oregon  (especially  the  six  rural  counties  of  Baker, 
Grant,  Morrow,  Umatilla,  Union,  and  Wheeler, 
which  encompass  the  subject  exchange  lands)  are 
in  a tax  deferral  program  for  farms  and  forestlands 
(Table  E3-2).  On  these  lands,  yearly  taxes  are 
based  on  an  assessed  value  below  the  land’s  fair 
market  value.  However,  when  forestlands  on  these 
lands  are  harvested,  a severance  tax  is  collected 
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Table  3-1.  Assessed  Value,  Property  Tax  Imposed,  and  Tax  Rate 
(FY  1995-96) 

Assessed  Value 

Tax  Imposed 

Average  Tax  Rate 

County 

(thousands  of  $) 

(thousands  of  $) 

($  per  $1,000) 

Baker 

699,011 

8,561,061 

12.25 

Grant 

284,088 

3,651,406 

12.85 

Morrow 

944,189 

12,661,709 

13.41 

Umatilla 

2,461,649 

31,710,558 

12.88 

Union 

916,958 

11,510,869 

12.55 

Wheeler 

69,188 

634,364 

9.17 

Source:  Oregon  Department  of  Revenue 


Table  3-2.  Acres  and  Assessed  Value  of  Land  in  Farm  and  Forest  Deferral  by  County 
(FY  1995-1996) 


County 

Farm  Deferral 

Forest  Deferral 

Acres 

Assessed 
Value  ($  in 
thousands) 

Average 

Assessed 

Value/Acre 

Acres 

Assessed 
Value  ($  in 
thousands) 

Average 

Assessed 

Value/Acre 

Baker 

860,667 

52,593 

61.11 

37,129 

899 

24.21 

Grant 

871,225 

28,249 

32.42 

167,333 

5,881 

35.15 

Morrow 

990,845 

69,961 

70.61 

50,383 

483 

9.59 

Umatilla 

1,330,046 

211,257 

158.83 

76,791 

736 

9.58 

Union 

482,741 

59,498 

123.25 

156,823 

3,472 

22.14 

Wheeler 

650,012 

16,591 

25.52 

175,958 

1,774 

10.08 

Source:  Oregon  Department  of  Revenue  1996 

by  the  State  based  on  the  stumpage  value.  This 
large  payment  is  returned  to  local  governments  to 
compensate  for  the  years  when  reduced  taxes 
were  paid  (Oregon  Dept,  of  Revenue  1996). 

Future  tax  revenues  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  passage  of  Ballot  Measure  47  in  Novem  ber  of 
1996.  The  measure  amended  the  State 
Constitution  to  limit  1997-1998  tax  collections  and 
future  tax  collections.  The  1997-1998  taxes  are 
limited  to  the  lesser  of  the  1995-96  tax  minus  10 
percent,  or  the  1994-95  tax.  Future  annual 
property  tax  increases  are  limited  to  3 percent, 
unless  the  property  has  a significant  change  in 


status.  New  construction,  improvements, 
subdivision,  and  rezoning  are  reasons  that  taxes 
could  increase  more  than  3 percent.  Ballot 
Measure  47  also  prohibits  using  new  or  increased 
fees,  assessments,  or  other  charges  to  pay  for 
government  services  and  products  previously 
funded  by  property  taxes,  unless  approved  by 
voters  (State  of  Oregon  1996).  It  is  anticipated  that 
with  reduced  tax  revenues  and  limits  on  future 
increases  that  state,  county,  and  local  governments 
will  experience  reductions  in  the  services  and 
products  they  are  able  to  provide.  Determining 
which  services  will  be  reduced  will  be  a major  issue 
during  the  next  few  years. 
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Table  3-3.  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  for  Selected  Oregon  Counties 


County 

Entitlement 

Acres 

Prior  Year 
Payments 

PILT 

Payment  ‘92 

Total 

Revenue 

Sharing 

Calculated 
Payment  Per 
Acre 

Baker 

1,017,950 

$1,193,553 

$101,795 

$1,295,348 

$1.27 

Grant 

1 ,747,480 

8,149,352 

174,748 

8,324,100 

4.76 

Morrow 

154,311 

336,960 

15,431 

352,391 

2.28 

Umatilla 

416,761 

906,525 

41,676 

948,201 

2.28 

Union 

623,124 

1,000,633 

62,312 

1,062,945 

1.71 

Wheeler 

303,727 

928,510 

30,373 

958,883 

3.16 

Source:  Schmit  and  Rasker  1996 


Pavments-in-Lieu  of  Taxes:  BLM-administerecI 
lands  are  exempt  from  all  state  and  local  prop  erty 
tax.  However,  counties  do  receive  revenue  sharing 
from  commodity  uses,  as  well  as  through  a 
program  called  Payment-in-Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT), 
both  of  which  are  based  on  Federal  lands  within 
their  boundaries  (Table  3-3). 

The  PILT  program  guarantees  at  least  $0.75  per 
acre  for  entitlement  acres  within  the  county  to 
compensate  for  the  nontaxable  status  of  Federal 
lands.  This  revenue  is  a direct  appropriation  from 
the  Federal  treasury,  which  is  reduced  to  $0.10  an 
acre  as  revenue  generated  by  commodity  use  on 
Federal  lands  shared  with  counties  offsets  PILT 
payments.  Commodity  payments  can  be  derived 
from  entitlement  acres  managed  by  any  agency, 
including  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  BLM.  Historically,  in  all  counties  of 
the  exchange  area,  revenue  sharing  from 
commodity  uses  exceeded  the  guaranteed 
minimum  amount  of  compensation  (Oregon  Dept, 
of  Revenue  1996). 

Recent  legislation  (P.L.  103-397)  amends  the 
original  PILT  payment  legislation  and  increases  the 
guaranteed  minimum  payment  levels.  The  $0.75 
payment  shall  increase  to  $1 .65,  and  the  $0.1 0 
payment  shall  increase  to  $0.22  by  the  year  2000. 
In  the  next  century,  annual  increases  will  be  based 
on  the  consumer  price  index. 

Existing  Timber  Harvest  Historically,  the  majority 
of  harvest  in  the  six-county  region  has  been  from 


National  Forest  lands,  with  private  owners  being 
the  second  largest  source.  The  most  recent  trend 
has  been  a decrease  in  National  Forest  harvests, 
with  small  increases  in  private  harvests,  resulting  in 
a large  net  decrease  in  total  harvest.  Timber 
harvest  from  all  ownerships  totaled  366,785 
thousand  board  feet  in  1995  (3-4). 

Timber-Related  Employment.  In  keeping  with 
harvest  trends,  employment  in  the  lumber  and 
wood  products  industry  declined  15.5  percent  in  the 
NOALE  area  between  1990-95  (State  of  Oregon, 
Oregon  Employment  Division,  various  years). 
Umatilla  County  experienced  no  decline,  while 
Morrow  County  lost  38  percent  of  its  timber  jobs. 

As  of  1995,  4.8  percent  of  Oregon’s  lumber  and 
wood  products  employment  is  located  within  the 
six-county  region.  This  percentage  represents  a 
0.5  percent  increase  in  the  five-year  period  since 
1990,  indicating  that  the  six-county  region  is 
making  a growing  contribution  to  timber-related 
employment,  even  as  the  industry  is  in  general 
decline  (Oregon  Employment  Division,  Various 
Years). 

Status  of  the  Livestock  Industry.  In  recent  years, 
the  livestock  industry  in  eastern  Oregon  has 
become  less  competitive  in  relation  to  other  cattle 
producing  regions  (Table  3-5).  Factors  affecting 
cattle  production  include  generally  decreasing 
prices,  environmental  regulation,  and  competitive 
prices  for  land  that  has  alternative  uses. 

Recreation  Opportunity  and  Use:  Recreation  by 
residents  and  visitors  to  the  region  are  an  im 
portant  source  of  economic  activity.  Visitor 
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Table  3-4.  Timber  Harvest  by  Ownership,  Six-County  Region  (1990-1996) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Forest  Industry 

148,032 

142,984 

159,748 

183,940 

169,200 

191,050 

Other  Private 

79,583 

65,734 

177,396 

141,666 

101,841 

73,365 

BLM 

8,358 

1,337 

0 

68 

186 

290 

National  Forest 

405,010 

399,818 

299,415 

233,452 

131,088 

100,466 

Indian 

37 

0 

0 

0 

1,072 

1,487 

State,  Indian,  & All  Other 

0 

18 

0 

278 

1,116 

127 

Total 

641,022 

612,891 

636,559 

559,404 

404,478 

366,785 

Source:  Oregon  Department  of  Forestry,  Various  Years  (1990-1996) 


Table  3-5.  Value  of  Cattle  and  Calves  Sold  (Thousands  of  Dollars). 


County 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Baker 

29,430 

30,085 

29,589 

28,585 

25,165 

22,889 

Grant 

14,565 

15,211 

13,534 

14,157 

13,278 

11,047 

Morrow 

31,500 

18,433 

12,781 

11,218 

15,450 

13,970 

Umatilla 

31,675 

32,809 

32,129 

35,216 

31,046 

29,904 

Union 

7,682 

7,755 

8,132 

8,682 

8,161 

7,581 

Wheeler 

4,938 

5,518 

5,599 

5,446 

4,456 

4,068 

Total 

$119,790 

$109,811 

$101,764 

$103,304 

$97,556 

$89,459 

Source:  Oregon  State  University  Extension  Service.  Various  Years. 


spending  brings  new  money  into  the  local  economy 
and  generates  local  employment.  The  BLM 
provides  for  access  to  public  lands  for  a variety  of 
dispersed  uses,  including  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife 
viewing,  motorized  travel,  and  sightseeing.  Large 
blocks  of  public  land  are  more  attractive  to  visitors 
for  these  uses.  The  BLM  also  manages  several 
developed  sites  and  an  interpretive  facility  to 
accommodate  greater  concentrations  of  visitors. 

Several  studies  have  suggested  that  recreation  is  a 
sector  with  great  potential  for  growth.  Primary 
reasons  cited  include  an  aging  population  with 
more  retirees,  many  who  are  quite  affluent; 
increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time;  and  the  ability 
of  people  to  live  and  work  closer  to  popular 


recreation  areas  due  to  technology  advances  and 
telecommuting.  Recreation  has  been  recognized 
by  several  local  governments  as  a growth  industry 
and  has  been  included  as  a strategic  element  in 
local  economic  development  plans. 

Description  of  John 
Day  River  Basin 

The  John  Day  Basin  encompasses  over  5 million 
acres  of  an  extensive  interior  plateau  between  the 
Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
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northeast-central  Oregon  (Figure  1-2).  The 
Columbia  River  marks  the  basin’s  northern 
boundary,  the  Blue  Mountains  border  the  east,  the 
Aldrich  and  Strawberry  Mountains  are  along  the 
south  side,  and  the  Ochoco  Mountains  border  the 
west  (OWRD  1986).  The  basin  includes  several 
counties:  major  parts  of  Gilliam,  Grant,  and 
Wheeler;  and  portions  of  Crook,  Harney,  Jefferson, 
Morrow,  Sherman,  Umatilla,  Union,  and  Wasco. 

Portions  of  all  three  physiographic  provinces  in  the 
EIS  area  are  within  the  John  Day  Basin  (see 
province  descriptions  in  Chapter  3 Introduction). 

More  than  half  of  the  basin  is  privately  owned, 
almost  40  percent  is  Federally  managed  (USFS 
and  BLM),  and  approximately  1 percent  is 
managed  by  the  State  of  Oregon  (Figure  3-1). 
Private  ownership  is  predominate  in  the  lower 
basin,  but  in  the  upper  basin  coincides  mostly  with 
stream  valleys.  National  Forests  are  located  in  the 
higher  elevations  of  the  upper  subbasins  in  the 
Malheur,  Ochoco,  Umatilla,  and  Wallowa-Whitman 
National  Forests.  BLM-administered  lands  are 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  basin,  with 
concentrations  along  the  lower  John  Day  River,  the 
South  Fork  John  Day  River,  uplands  between 
Dayville  and  Kimberly,  and  the  Sutton  Mountain 
near  Mitchell. 

GeologyA/Vater/Soils/Air 

The  mainstem  John  Day  River  flows  284  miles  from 
its  source  at  an  elevation  near  9,000  feet  in  the 
Strawberry  Mountains,  to  its  mouth  at  River  Mile 
(RM)  218  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  basin 
currently  contains  several  gauging  stations 
operated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(USGS)  and  Oregon  Water  Resources  Department 
(OWRD).  About  60  percent  of  the  annual  basin 
discharge  comes  from  the  North  Fork.  The  upper 
basin  contributes  more  discharge  per  area  than  the 
lower  basin.  Stream  discharge  in  the  John  Day 
Basin  is  marked  by  extreme  variability  in  both 
timing  and  quantity.  Basin  discharge  varies  not 
only  seasonally  and  yearly,  but  also  exhibits  broad 
cycles  of  change  over  the  course  of  decades. 

Basin  discharge  is  derived  largely  from  melting 
snowpack.  Historically,  flood  flows  have  occurred 
in  December  through  February  as  a result  of  rain 
and  snowmelt  on  frozen  soil.  Late  summer 
streamflows  mainly  consist  of  groundwater 
discharge. 

In  1 996,  all  reaches  of  the  John  Day  River  were 
listed  on  the  State  of  Oregon  Department  of 


Environmental  Quality  (DEQ)  303(d)  list  (water 
quality  limited  streams)  as  not  meeting  the  DEQ 
criteria  for  temperature.  Select  reaches  were  also 
identified  as  not  meeting  state  water  quality  criteria 
for  constituents  such  as  pH,  dissolved  oxygen, 
fecal  conform,  and  flow  modification.  The  inclusion 
of  these  segments  on  the  DEQ  303(d)  list  is  not  the 
result  of  worsening  water  conditions  in  the  John 
Day  Basin  but  instead  part  of  DEQ’s 
implementation  of  non-point  pollution  components 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  North  Fork  subbasin 
has  the  best  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
water  quality  in  the  John  Day  Basin,  and  water 
quality  is  adequate  for  most  beneficial  uses.  The 
North  Fork  subbasin  produces  over  60  percent  of 
the  average  annual  discharge  of  the  John  Day 
Basin. 

The  soils  identified  in  the  John  Day  Basin  and  the 
locations  each  is  characteristically  found  are  listed 
below: 

• Udic  Cryic  (High  Cascades  and  Wallowas) 

• Aquic  Frigid  and  Cryic  (basins  and  valleys) 

• Xeric  Mesic  (two  types:  floodplains  and 
terraces:  grass-shrub  uplands) 

• Xeric  Frigid  (two  types:  forested  mountains 
and  plateaus;  grass-shrub  uplands) 

• Xeric/Ardic  Mesic  (two  types:  terraces  and 
floodplains;  grass-shrub  uplands) 

• Ardic/Eeric  Mesic  (floodplains  and  terraces) 


Figure  3-1.  Landownership  in  John  Day  River 
Basin. 


I I Privately-owned  (3.2  million  acres) 
B Federal  (1 .9  million  acres) 

B State  (43,000  acres) 
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The  climate  of  the  John  Day  Basin  is  semi-arid, 
characterized  by  low  winter  and  high  summer 
temperatures,  low  average  annual  precipitation, 
and  dry  summers.  Most  precipitation  (70%)  occurs 
between  late  fall  and  spring,  and  increases  with 
elevation.  Mean  annual  precipitation  is  9 inches  at 
Arlington  and  exceeds  40  inches  in  the  mountains. 

The  mineral  information  provided  herein  is  for 
reference  purposes  only,  pending  completion  of  the 
separate  Minerals  Report.  The  basin  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals. 
Metallic  minerals  include  antimony,  chromium, 
cobalt,  copper,  gold,  nickel,  mercury,  molybdenum, 
silver,  and  tungsten.  Major  deposits  are 
concentrated  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  basin, 
mainly  in  the  upper  North  and  Middle  Forks,  and 
the  upper  mainstem  and  tributaries  near  John  Day 
and  Prairie  City.  Non-metallic  minerals  (including 
asbestos,  clay,  diatomite,  limestone,  building  stone, 
and  zeolite)  are  distributed  throughout  the  basin. 
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For  most  of  these  deposits,  extraction  is  not 
economically  feasible  at  the  present  time. 
Flistorically,  the  upper  John  Day  subbasin  had  a 
rich  and  varied  mining  heritage,  boasting 
production  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  gold  and 
precious  metals. 

Vegetation 

Land  cover  in  the  John  Day  Basin  is  predominantly 
forest  and  rangelands,  with  a small  amount  of 
agricultural  land  (Figure  3-2).  Grass,  shrub,  and 
juniper  communities  dominate  the  valleys; 
ponderosa  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and 
white  fir  communities  dominate  higher  elevations. 
Much  of  the  basin’s  agricultural  land  is  on  the 
plateaus  of  Gilliam  and  Sherman  counties. 

Irrigation  is  used  to  a greater  extent  in  the  upper 
basin  to  grow  alfalfa,  meadow  hay,  and  fruit  crops. 


Figure  3-2  - Land  Cover  Classifications  in  the  John  Day  Basin. 


Rangelands 

Forestlands 

Non-irrigated  Agricultural 
Irrigated  Agricultural 
Water,  Urban,  and  Other 


Source;  OWRD1986 
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Forestlands 

The  John  Day  Basin  encompasses  approximately 
1.8  million  acres  of  forested  lands  (Figure  3-  3). 
About  1.6  million  of  these  acres  are  classified  as 
commercial  forestlands  (CFL),  which  are  lands 
available  and  capable  of  producing  marketable 
timber.  These  lands  contain  approximately  13.8 
billion  board  feet  of  commercial  timber. 
Approximately  196,700  acres  are  classified  as 
commercial-reserved  forestlands,  which  are  lands 
capable  of,  but  reserved  from,  production  of 
marketable  timber.  Commercial  reserved 
forestlands  are  largely  located  in  National  Forest 
Wilderness  Areas,  including  the  Strawberry 
Mountain,  North  Fork  John  Day,  and  Black  Canyon. 
Other  commercial  reserved  lands  are  found  in 
streamside  and  roadside  protective  zones, 
campgrounds,  and  administrative  sites  (OWRD 
1986). 

The  BLM  manages  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
total  commercial  forestlands  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
(Figure  3-3).  Approximately  26,800  acres  (73%)  of 
the  total  BLM-managed  CFL  acreage  contain  trees 
classified  as  large  trees. 


The  principal  forest  cover  is  the  ponderosa  pine 
type,  constituting  about  60  percent  of  the  com 
mercial  forest  acreage.  Ponderosa  pine  typically 
dominates  south  slopes  and  often  occurs  at  lower 
elevations,  but  is  uncommon  below  4,000  feet  due 
to  low  precipitation. 

Moisture  conditions  of  higher  elevations  favor  other 
species  such  as  Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  west  ern 
larch,  lodgepole  pine,  and  western  white  pine. 
Dominant  species  on  the  cool,  moist  upper 
mountain  slopes,  generally  above  6,000  feet  in 
elevation,  are  fir  and  lodgepole  pine;  Englemann 
spruce  and  subalpine  fir  are  also  present. 

Extensive  stands  of  lodgepole  pine  are  found 
where  catastrophic  agents,  such  as  fire  or  insects, 
have  killed  timber  stands  (OWRD  1986). 

Rangelands 

Sagebrush-steppe  covers  much  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  and  High  Lava  Plains  provinces.  Vari  ous 
species  of  sagebrush  (big,  low,  and  stiff)  are  found 
in  some  areas,  the  occurrence  of  each  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  soils  favorable  to  the  individual 
vegetative  type.  Each  site  has  a specific 


Forest  Service  (Commercial  Forest  Lands)  (957,000  acres) 

B Reserved  (Federal)  (200,000  acres) 

I BLM  (36,500  acres) 

I Private  (616,000  acres) 
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assemblage  of  herbaceous  vegetation.  Many  of 
the  deeper  soil  sites,  especially  on  flat  terrain,  have 
been  converted  to  agricultural  use,  predominantly 
dryland  wheat  and  other  grains.  Fire  occurs  less 
frequently  in  rangelands  than  in  forested 
communities,  but  nevertheless  has  a role  in  the 
ecology  of  the  shrub-steppe.  Sagebrush  is 
extremely  fire-sensitive,  and  burned  areas  are 
readily  converted  to  a serai  grassland. 

In  areas  that  have  steep  topography  or  soils 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  development,  much  of 
the  native  vegetation  remains  intact.  On  these 
areas,  the  dominant  understory  species  are 
bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  Idaho  fescue.  The 
bunchgrasses  on  some  sites  have  more  cover  than 
the  shrubs,  creating  a true  grassland  aspect. 

On  gentle  slopes  where  agricultural  development 
has  not  occurred,  many  of  the  native  plant 
communities  have  been  converted  to  sites 
dominated  by  exotic  annual  species  such  as 
cheatgrass,  as  well  as  big  sagebrush  and/or 
rabbitbrush.  The  primary  change  agent  has  been 
past  livestock  grazing  practices,  beginning  in  the 
mid-1 9th  Century;  other  causes  of  change  include 
floods,  road  construction,  and  utility  development. 
Converted  sites  are  especially  prevalent  on  river 
terraces  and  on  slopes  adjacent  to  water. 

Rangelands  in  the  Blue  Mountains  begin  with  the 
transition  zone  between  the  coniferous  forest,  at 
higher  elevations,  and  the  shrub-steppe.  Western 
juniper,  the  most  xeric  of  trees  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  dominates  this  zone,  with  varying 
densities  of  ponderosa  pine,  depending  on 
elevation  and  aspect.  Originally  restricted  to  the 
higher  elevations  and  in  areas  less  at-risk  from 
wildfire,  western  juniper  is  now  encroaching  into 
many  sites  which  did  not  support  western  juniper  in 
recent  history.  As  a result,  western  juniper  can  be 
found  at  low  elevations  and  in  all  plant  associations 
as  well.  Predominate  understory  shrubs  are  big 
sagebrush  and  antelope  bitterbrush  with  grasses 
dominated  by  bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  Idaho 
fescue.  Where  these  sites  have  been  disturbed, 
the  dominate  grasses  are  Sandberg  bluegrass  or 
Thurber’s  needlegrass.  Herbs  such  as  western 
yarrow,  Oregon  sunshine,  and  threadleaf  fleabane 
are  also  common. 

The  sagebrush-steppe  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
Province  is  similar  to  that  of  the  High  Lava  Plains 
Province,  occupying  the  zone  between  western 
juniper/confers  and  the  drainage  bottoms.  In 
addition,  sagebrush-steppe  is  found  as  a mosaic 
within  the  western  juniper  and  coniferous 
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vegetation  communities.  This  is  usually  the  result 
of  shallow  soils  within  these  types  supporting  low 
or  stiff  sagebrush.  As  in  the  High  Lava  Plains 
Province,  there  are  areas  where  the  low  density  of 
sagebrush  and  other  woody  species,  coupled  with 
a high  density  of  native  bunchgrasses,  give  the  site 
an  appearance  of  a true  grassland. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Riparian  areas  occupy  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
land  base  of  the  three  provinces.  Gener  ally,  this 
percentage  is  even  less  on  BLM-managed  lands  in 
the  basin,  particularly  those  considered  for 
disposal. 

Riparian  areas  are  the  green  “stringers”  of 
vegetation  along  perennial  streams.  The  potential 
natural  vegetation  of  most  of  these  areas  includes 
various  species  of  hardwoods,  such  as  alder, 
mountain  ash,  red-osier  dogwood,  willow  and 
cottonwood.  Due  to  past  land  management 
practices,  many  of  these  species  have  been 
diminished  or  even  extirpated  from  some  reaches 
of  certain  streams.  Generally,  riparian  areas 
comprise  between  4 and  7 acres  per  mile  of 
stream,  which  is  the  range  used  in  computing 
riparian  acres  for  this  EIS. 

Single,  decadent  cottonwood  trees  along  the  John 
Day  River,  for  example,  may  represent  the  remnant 
of  a large  cottonwood  “gallery.”  Many  of  the 
riparian  areas  are  now  dominated  with  non-native 
species,  such  as  Kentucky  bluegrass,  along  with 
early-seral  plants  such  as  Nebraska  sedge  and 
Baltic  rush.  An  increasing  emphasis  on  restoration 
of  these  riparian  areas  appears  to  be  reversing  this 
trend  as  some  riparian  areas  on  both  private  and 
public  lands  are  improving  in  ecological  condition. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  John  Day  Basin  lies  within  the  Blue  Mountain 
and  High  Lava  Plains  Provinces.  Community  types 
associated  with  these  two  provinces  include: 
coniferous  forest,  juniper  steppe,  sagebrush 
steppe,  riparian,  and  marshes. 

The  High  Lava  Plains  province’s  open  nature, 
combined  with  canyons,  rimrocks,  sagebrush  and 
juniper  provides  modest  habitat  diversity.  This 
province  has  below  average  vertebrate  diversity  in 
all  animal  groups  (Puchy  and  Marshall  1993)  when 
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compared  to  other  provinces  in  the  state.  Relative 
species  use  of  four  habitat  types  that  are  prominent 
in  the  High  Lava  Plains  Province  is  shown  in  Table 
3-1. 

The  portion  of  the  John  Day  Basin  within  the  Blue 
Mountains  province  has  average  wildlife  di  versify. 
Fish  and  herptile  diversity  is  below  the  state 
province  average;  however,  bird  and  mammal 
diversity  is  above  average.  The  coniferous  forest 
community  type  adds  to  this  diversity,  as  it  is  a 
major  habitat  component.  Relative  species  use  of 
four  habitat  types  that  are  prominent  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  province  is  shown  in  Table  3-6. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wildlife  habitat  in 
the  John  Day  Basin  has  been  declining  in  recent 
history.  Causes  for  the  decline  include  certain 
logging  practices,  overgrazing,  wildfire 
suppression,  drought,  recreational  activities,  high 
road  densities,  and  noxious  weed  encroachment. 
Logging  has  removed  critical  escape  cover  in  some 
areas.  Grazing  has  resulted  in  reduction  of  riparian 
vegetation  in  many  instances.  Wildfire  suppression 
has  changed  vegetative  composition  in  many 
habitats.  Increasing  recreation  use  has  resulted  in 
disturbances,  harassment,  and  displacement  of 
some  wildlife  species. 


Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

The  Special  Status  Species  thought  to  occur  within 
the  John  Day  Basin  are  listed  in  Appendix  B,  Table 
B-3.  However,  there  is  only  one  documented 
species  with  Federal  listing:  the  Bald  eagle. 

The  Bald  eagle  {Haliaeetus  leucocephalus),  a 
Federally  listed  Threatened  species,  is  primarily  a 
winter  inhabitant.  Its  main  use  area  is  the  John 
Day  River  corridor.  Numerous  nocturnal  roost 
areas,  as  well  as  a few  known  nest  sites,  occur  in 
the  John  Day  Basin,  but  most  occur  on  private  or 
other  federal  land.  Only  one  roost  site  has  been 
documented  on  potential  disposal  land,  and  this 
tract  was  removed  from  the  disposal  list  to  avoid 
any  potential  conflict  regarding  threatened  and 
endangered  species  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  A-4). 
Three  known  roost  areas  are  on  private  lands  along 
the  North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River;  these  lands 
are  identified  for  potential  acquisition.  Also,  12 
roost  sites  are  on  BLM-administered  lands  that  are 
in  close  proximity  to  acquisition  lands  on  the  South 
and  North  Forks  of  the  John  Day  River. 

The  Peregrine  falcon  {Falco  peregrinus),  a 
Federally  listed  Endangered  species,  may  occur  as 
a seasonal  migrant  through  the  John  Day  Basin. 


Table  3-6.  Usage  Levels  of  Selected  Communities  Regularly  Used  by  Native  Species 
of  Herptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  by  Province  (John  Day  Basin)\ 


Species  Type  Total  Number  Community  Type 


Using  Province 

of  Species 
Using  the 

Sagebrush 

Coniferous 

Juniper 

Riparian 

Marshes 

Province 

Steppe 

Forest^ 

Steppe^ 

Area 

High  Lava  Plains 
Province: 

• Herptiles 

20 

65% 

50% 

35% 

25% 

• Birds 

194 

22% 

- 

24% 

49% 

45% 

• Mammals 

56 

54% 

- 

46% 

63% 

32% 

Blue  Mountains  Province: 

• Herptiles 

17 

76% 

42% 

- 

29% 

29% 

• Birds 

231 

19% 

34% 

- 

51  %■ 

37% 

• Mammals 

75 

38% 

62% 

“ 

65% 

32% 

' Excludes  irregular  and  accidental  species. 

^ Not  selected  community  type  for  High  Lava  Plains  Province. 
^ Not  selected  community  type  for  Blue  Mountains  Province. 
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However,  no  known  nesting  or  roosting  sites  occur 
in  the  basin. 

The  list  of  special  status  species  provided  in 
Appendix  B was  supplied  through  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS). 

Fisheries 

Approximately  1,800  miles  of  usable  spawning 
habitat  for  steelhead  trout  {Oncorhynchus  mykiss) 
and  117  miles  for  spring  Chinook  salmon 
{Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha)  exist  in  the  John  Day 
Basin  (Unterwegner  1997).  This  habitat  supports 
one  of  the  last  remaining  wild  anadromous  fish  runs 
in  the  Columbia  River  drainage.  Historically,  the 
John  Day  River  and  its  tributaries  provided 
desirable  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  fall  and 
spring  Chinook  salmon,  summer  steelhead  trout, 
redband  trout  {Oncorhynchus  mykiss  ssp.),  bull 
trout  {Salvelinus  confluentus),  and  westslope 
cutthroat  trout  {Oncorhynchus  clarki  lewisi) 
populations.  A list  of  native  and  non-native  fishes 
inhabiting  the  John  Day  Basin  is  provided  in  a 
composite  list  for  the  Columbia  Basin  in  Appendix  B 
(Table  B-2). 

The  basin’s  salmonid  fish  populations  have 
experienced  recent  population  declines.  Available 
data  indicates  that  over  6,000  spring  Chinook  and 
35,000  steelhead  historically  migrated  to  the  John 
Day  Basin  to  spawn.  Since  1959  when  ODFW 
started  spawning  redd  counts  in  the  basin,  adult 
spawners  returning  to  the  basin  have  ranged  from 
370  to  5,000  spring  Chinook  and  3,000  to  35,000 
steelhead  (Unterwegner  1997).  Although  there  is  a 
downward  trend  in  returning  steelhead  adults  over 
the  four  decades,  spring  Chinook  salmon  returns 
have  been  showing  an  upward  trend  in  the  last  10 
years  (Unterwegner  1997).  In  1996,  an  estimated 
6,600  adult  steelhead  returned  to  the  basin  to 
spawn  and,  based  on  spawning  redd  counts,  about 
3,300  spring  Chinook  also  returned.  Recent 
declines  are  generally  attributed  to  high  adult  and 
juvenile  mortality  at  the  Columbia  River  dams, 
combined  with  high  egg  and  smolt  mortality  in  the 
basin  as  a result  of  habitat  degradation. 

The  North  Fork  drainage  is  the  basin’s  major 
producer  of  wild  spring  Chinook  and  summer 
steelhead,  at  approximately  60  and  40  percent, 
respectively.  In  recent  years,  as  many  as  1 ,855 
adult  spring  Chinook  and  8,000  adult  summer 
steelhead  have  returned  annually  to  the  North  Fork 
drainage  to  spawn. 
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The  North  Fork  subbasin  contains  about  72  miles 
of  spring  Chinook  spawning  and  rearing  habi  tat, 
and  over  700  miles  of  steelhead  habitat.  Prime 
spring  Chinook  spawning  habitat  occurs  between 
Camas  and  Baldy  Creeks,  and  in  the  Granite  Creek 
drainage,  mostly  on  National  Forest  lands.  Major 
steelhead  producing  streams  in  the  North  Fork 
basin  are  Cottonwood,  Rudio,  Deer,  Big  Wall,  Little 
Wall,  Potamus,  Desolation,  Granite,  Ditch,  Mallory, 
Trout,  Meadowbrook,  Trail,  Olive,  Clear,  Bull  Run, 
Camas,  and  Beaver  and  Big  Creeks. 

The  North  Fork  also  has  the  best  bull  trout 
population  strongholds  in  the  basin  (Unterwegner 
1997).  Ratliff  and  Howell  (1992)  noted  this 
population  was  “of  special  concern,”  with  habitat 
degradation  and  angling  overharvest  as  the 
suppressing  factors.  In  1993,  ODFW  eliminated 
angling  harvest  of  bull  trout  in  the  John  Day  River 
Basin.  Bull  trout  are  found  year-round  above 
Desolation  Creek  in  the  North  Fork  and  tributaries, 
and  its  current  winter  distribution  extends 
downstream  to  Wall  Creek  in  the  North  Fork 
(Unterwegner  1997). 

The  Middle  Fork  subbasin  produces  24  percent  of 
the  total  spring  Chinook  and  30  percent  of  the  total 
summer  steelhead  populations  in  the  John  Day 
Basin.  About  30  miles  of  spawning  and  rearing 
habitat  for  spring  Chinook  are  available  in  the 
Middle  Fork  between  Armstrong  and  Summit 
Creeks.  An  estimated  295  miles  of  spawning  and 
rearing  habitat  also  are  available  in  the  Middle  Fork 
and  tributaries  that  support  steelhead  production. 
Major  steelhead  producing  streams  include  Camp, 
Indian,  Granite  Boulder,  Deep,  Beaver,  Clear,  Big 
Boulder,  Deerhorn,  Vinegar,  Vincent,  Davis,  Long, 
Granite,  Butte,  Big,  Huckleberry,  and  Slide  Creeks. 
The  Middle  Fork  supports  a productive  resident 
redband  trout  fishery  (OWRD  1986).  Small 
populations  of  bull  trout  are  currently  found  in  the 
three  upper  tributaries  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
John  Day  River.  Migration  of  bull  trout  from  these 
headwaters  into  the  lower  Middle  Fork  John  Day 
during  summer  months  is  unlikely,  due  to  water 
temperature  increases,  poor  habitat  conditions,  and 
irrigation  withdrawals  (ODF&W,  1997). 

The  Upper  John  Day  subbasin  produces  18 
percent  of  the  total  spring  Chinook  and  23  percent 
of  the  total  summer  steelhead  populations  in  the 
John  Day  Basin.  About  15  miles  of  spawning  and 
rearing  habitat  for  spring  Chinook  are  available 
between  Dixie  Creek  and  Roberts  Creek.  An 
estimated  480  miles  of  spawning  and  rearing 
habitat  also  are  available  in  the  subbasin  and 
tributaries  that  support  steelhead  production. 
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Major  steelhead  producing  streams  include 
Cottonwood,  Canyon,  Murderers,  Deer,  Black 
Canyon,  Beech,  Strawberry,  Reynolds,  Deardorff, 
McClellan,  Fields,  Belshaw,  Dog,  Pine,  Moon, 

Rock,  Johnson,  Laycock,  Grub,  Indian,  Bear,  Dixie, 
Roberts,  and  Rail  Creeks  (OWRD  1986). 

The  subbasin  supports  a productive  resident 
redband  trout  fishery.  Bull  trout  populations  in  the 
upper  mainstem  and  tributaries  currently  are  under 
moderate  risk  of  extinction  according  to  Ratliff  and 
Howell  (1992).  The  current  range  of  westslope 
cutthroat  trout  is  centered  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
this  subbasin  (ICBEMP  1996  and  Duff  1996). 

The  Lower  John  Day  River  serves  primarily  as  a 
migration  corridor  for  all  adult  and  juvenile 
anadromous  fish  using  the  upper  mainstem 
drainages.  Tributaries  in  the  subbasin  produce 
about  four  percent  of  the  steelhead  in  the  basin. 
Good  habitat  conditions  for  steelhead  and  redband 
trout  exist  in  Bridge  and  Horseshoe  Creeks. 

Kahler,  Parrish,  Rock,  Alder,  Cherry,  Thirtymile  and 
Butte  Creeks  have  marginal  habitat  for  steelhead 
and  redband  trout.  Production  here  is  often 
restricted  by  low  flows  during  dry  years.  The  Lower 
John  Day  River  supports  a healthy  and  popular 
smallmouth  bass  fishery. 

Special  Status  Fish  Species 

steelhead  trout  in  the  John  Day  Basin  have  been 
genetically  grouped  into  what  is  named  the  Middle 
Columbia  Evolutionary  Significant  Unit  (ESU).  This 
inland  steelhead  ESU  encompasses  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  from  Mosier  Creek,  Oregon,  upstream 
to  the  Yakima  River,  Washington,  inclusive. 
Steelhead  of  the  Snake  River  Basin  are  excluded. 

In  August  of  1996,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  designated  the  Middle  Columbia  ESU 
steelhead  trout  as  a Candidate  Species.  In 
February  of  1998,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS)  proposed  listing  the  Middle 
Columbia  ESU  steelhead  trout  population  as 
Threatened,  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
(ESA).  The  Middle  Columbia  ESU  includes  both 
the  John  Day  and  Umatilla  River  Basins. 

In  April  of  1997,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
decided  to  propose  listing  the  bull  trout  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA).  Two  populations 
were  included  in  the  proposal,  bull  trout  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  and  the  Klamath  River 
Basin.  On  June  10,  1997  the  USFWS  proposed 
listing  the  Columbia  River  population  segment  as 
Threatened,  and  the  Klamath  River  Basin 
population  segment  as  Endangered.  No 
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management  actions  will  be  implemented  that 
adversely  affect  or  may  contribute  to  the  need  to 
formally  list  this  species. 

The  status  of  bull  trout  populations  in  the  John  Day 
Basin  ranges  from  “moderate  risk  of  ex  tinction”  in 
the  Upper  John  Day,  to  “high  risk”  or  “probably 
extinct”  in  the  Middle  Fork  and  tributaries,  to  “of 
special  concern”  in  the  North  Fork  John  Day  (Ratliff 
and  Howell  1992). 

Westslope  cutthroat  and  redband  trout  in  the  John 
Day  Basin  are  both  BLM  Sensitive  species.  In 
Oregon,  Westslope  cutthroat  trout  are  found  only  in 
small  headwater  tributaries  of  the  upper  mainstem 
John  Day  River  and  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River. 
Westslope  cutthroat  trout  are  believed  to  have 
occupied  approximately  179  miles  in  the  two 
drainages,  but  currently  occupy  about  73  miles  (41 
percent)  of  their  historic  habitat  (Duff  1996). 
Redband  trout  are  widely  distributed  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon,  and  are  found  in  all 
counties  within  this  EIS  analysis  area  (Marshall  et 
al.  1996) 

Cultural  Resources 

The  cultural  resources  on  both  private  and  public 
lands  in  the  upper  watershed  of  the  John  Day 
Basin  are  variably  understood  as  there  have  been 
few  formal  studies  in  this  geographic  area. 

However,  some  reports  from  just  outside  this  area 
have  relevance.  Most  known  archaeological 
information  about  the  geographic  area  relates  to 
compliance-based  project  work,  which  is  generally 
unsynthesized  and  was  conducted  primarily  on 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Other  sources  of  information  are  early  20th  century 
ethnographies.  The  available  written  record  has 
more  information  on  the  historic  occupation  of  the 
geographic  area  than  on  the  prehistoric. 

There  are  no  known  cultural  resources  within  the 
geographic  area  listed  on  the  National  Regis  ter  of 
Historic  Places.  However,  several  prehistoric  sites 
have  been  recorded  that  are  considered  to  be 
potentially  significant  because  they  may  contain 
information  important  to  our  understanding  of 
prehistory. 

The  geographical  diversity  of  the  upper  John  Day 
Basin  has,  over  the  years,  affected  the  avail  ability 
of  plant  and  animal  resources.  Those  resource 
availabilities  in  turn  affected  the  subsistence  and 
settlement  patterns  expressed  by  prehistoric 
human  populations  occupying  the  area  at  any  given 
time.  Generally,  however,  the  annual  round  of 


exploitation  of  the  peoples  using  the  geographic 
area  was  one  of  fission  (family  unit  dispersal)  and 
fusion  (occasional  multiple  group  unions).  During 
the  winter  months,  semi-permanent  occupation  by 
multiple  groups  took  place  in  key  lowland  areas, 
which  provided  protection  from  the  elements  and 
were  in  close  proximity  to  cached  stores  or  stable 
food  sources,  water,  and  fuel.  These  sites  will  be 
represented  by  large,  but  fewer,  multiple 
occupation  sites  that  exhibit  lithics  and  features. 

Depending  on  weather  and  resource  availability, 
some  temporary  special-use  sites  located  away 
from  the  main  camps  were  likely  used,  particularly 
for  hunting.  Special  use  sites  are  represented  by 
small  lithic  scatters.  Through  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months  people  alternately  separated  into 
smaller  family  groups  to  take  advantage  of 
dispersed  resources,  or  congregated  in  areas  of 
resource  abundance  for  root  festivals,  fish  runs, 
and  rabbit  drives. 

Group  social  dynamics  were  relatively  simple  in  the 
dispersed  mode.  However,  during  aggre  gated 
settings,  social  relations  could  become  quite 
complex  and  involve  groups  from  different  ethnic  or 
linguistic  divisions.  This  was  particularly  true  in  this 
geographic  area,  which  was  likely  visited  by 
groups  from  both  the  Great  Basin  to  the  south  and 
the  Plateau  to  the  north.  Indigenous  groups  also 
possibly  occupied  this  geographic  area. 

Central  Oregon  ethnographies  indicate  that  this 
geographic  area  was  utilized  variously  by  the 
Tenino  and  Umatilla,  both  Sahaptan  speakers,  and 
also  the  Northern  Paiute  who  were  Numic 
speakers.  These  two  language  groups  had 
amicable  relations,  with  only  occasional  discord, 
and  participated  together  in  group  activities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  plant  gathering,  and  related 
festivals.  The  Northern  Paiute  who  occupied  the 
area  most  recently  were  known  as  the  “Root 
Eaters.”  Root  festivals  are  known  to  have  been 
held  in  upland  prairie  areas.  The  entire  upper  John 
Day  watershed  is  considered  good  habitat  for 
camas,  Kous,  bisquitroot,  bitterroot,  onion,  and 
yampa. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  geographic  area  dates 
to  the  1860s  with  gold  discovery  in  the  Can  yon 
City  area  and  later  the  North  Fork  John  Day.  The 
influx  of  miners  brought  merchants,  loggers,  and 
homesteaders  who  were  needed  to  supply  the  gold 
camps  with  food,  goods,  and  building  material. 
Although  the  gold  rush  was  short-lived,  mining 
continues  to  play  a small  role  in  the  area’s 
economy.  Sheep/cattle  grazing  and  logging  have 
been  the  area’s  main  economic  activities  since  its 
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early  settlement.  Tourism  and  recreation  are 
becoming  more  prominent  activities  in  the  area  as 
populations  from  the  larger  urban  centers  search 
for  such  opportunities. 

Paleontological  Resources 

The  entire  John  Day  Basin  is  considered  to  have 
significant  paleontological  resources,  primarily 
because  its  exposures  offer  a continuous  look  at 
vertebrate  evolution  over  a 20-30  million-year 
period. 

Socioeconomics 

Populated  Areas:  The  most  populated  area  in  the 
John  Day  Basin  is  between  Dayville  and  Prairie 
City,  which  is  the  hub  of  the  basin’s  resource-based 
industry  and  economy.  Over  50  percent  of  Grant 
County’s  population  live  in  the  towns  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
John  Day,  Canyon  City,  and  Prairie  City.  Other 
incorporated  towns  within  the  basin  include 
Monument,  Ukiah,  Granite,  Long  Creek,  Spray, 
Mitchell,  Grass  Valley,  Fossil,  Antelope,  Condon, 
Moro,  and  Shaniko. 

Agriculture,  service  industries,  retail  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  of  forest  products  are  the  pri  mary 
private-sector  industries  in  the  John  Day  Basin. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  also  are 
major  employers.  Recreation  and  tourism  are 
important  to  the  basin’s  economy,  attracting 
thousands  of  visitors  each  year.  An  estimated 
100,000  angler  days  were  spent  fishing  for 
steelhead,  trout,  smallmouth  bass  and  other 
species  in  1987.  Hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping, 
sightseeing,  biking,  and  boating  activities  are 
increasing  in  popularity  throughout  the  John  Day 
Basin,  and  their  economic  importance  is  becoming 
a significant  complement  to  the  agriculture,  forest 
products,  and  service  sectors  of  the  John  Day 
Basin  economy  (OWRD  1986). 

Private  Lands 
Considered  for 
Acquisition  in  John 
Day  River  Basin 

Approximately  68,700  acres  of  private  land  in  the 
John  Day  River  Basin  have  been  identified  for 
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potential  acquisition  by  BLM,  to  date  (Table  3-7; 
and  Appendix  A,  Table  A-2).  Private  lands 
considered  for  acquisition  include  approximately 
26,100  acres  owned  by  Pioneer  Resources  along 
the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  from  Camas  Creek 
to  Potamus  Creek,  encompassing  upland  and 
riparian  habitat  in  the  Stony,  Potamus,  Mallory,  and 
Jericho  drainages. 

Abutting  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Pioneer 
property  is  the  JV  Ranch  of  approximately  19,240 
acres,  which  is  owned  by  two  individuals.  The  JV 
Ranch  includes  upland  and  riparian  habitat  in  the 
Cabin,  Ditch,  Wall,  and  Little  Wall  drainages.  Other 
potential  acquisition  lands  include  1,120  acres  in 
the  upper  Little  Wall  Creek  drainage,  between  the 
northeast  corner  of  JV  Ranch  and  National  Forest 
lands.  Currently,  only  scattered  tracts  of  public 
land  are  located  in  this  area.  Acquiring  the  JV 
Ranch  and  Pioneer  Resources  lands  would  block 
9,520  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  and  960 
acres  of  state  lands,  creating  a 56,900-acre  block 
of  public  lands  bordering  the  Umatilla  National 
Forest  boundary  for  over  20  miles. 

Also,  an  840-acre  block  of  land  located  on  lower 
Wall  Creek,  near  but  not  joining  the  JV  Ranch, 
could  be  acquired.  About  2.4  miles  of  Wall  Creek 
flows  through  this  parcel  from  north  to  south. 

In  the  Rudio  Mountain  area,  which  straddles  the 
North  Fork  and  Upper  John  Day  River  drain  age 
boundaries,  potential  acquisition  lands  in  future 


Table  3-7.  Private  Lands  Identified  for 
Potential  Acquisition  in  John  Day  Basin. 

Acquisition  Area  Approximate 

Acres 


North  Fork  John  Day  River  from  Camas  Creek  to 
Potamus  Creek  (including  Stony, 

Potamus,  Mallory  & Jericho  Creeks)  26,100 


Cabin,  Ditch,  Wall,  and  Little  Wall  19,240 
Upper  Little  Wall  Creek  1,120 

Lower  Wall  Creek  840 

Rudio  Mountain  16,900 

South  Fork  John  Day  River  4,300 

Dixie  Creek  200 

Total  68,700 


acquisitions  total  almost  17,000  acres.  These 
lands  are  owned  by  Prairie  Wood  Products, 
Longview  Ranch,  and  one  individual.  Both 
scattered  and  blocked  BLM-administered  lands  are 
present  in  this  area. 

Approximately  4,300  acres  in  the  South  Fork  John 
Day  River  drainage  are  among  potential  acquisition 
lands.  About  6.5  miles  of  anadromous  and  resident 
fish  habitat  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  and 
Indian  Creek  could  be  acquired.  About  3.5  miles  of 
river  frontage  within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
corridor  could  be  acquired.  BLM-administered 
lands  are  well  blocked  in  this  area;  this  transaction 
would  fill  some  ownership  gaps  and  increase  public 
management  of  important  riparian  habitats. 

About  200  acres  of  forestland  could  be  acquired  in 
the  Dixie  Creek  drainage,  north  of  Prairie  City.  This 
parcel  blocks  into  BLM  and  National  Forest  lands, 
and  contains  0.25  miles  of  riparian  habitat  on 
Comer  Creek. 

There  would  also  be  potential  for  other  acquisitions 
within  areas  designated  for  reten  tion/acquisition  as 
opportunities  arise  by  using  equity  values 
generated  from  disposal  tracts. 

Resources  on  Potential 
Acquisition  Lands  in  John 
Day  Basin 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

Potential  acquisition  lands  along  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  River,  Rudio  Mountain,  South  Fork  John 
Day  River,  and  Dixie  Creek  drainages  contain 
approximately  19,400  acres  of  forestlands.  Along 
the  North  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  these  timber 
stands  are  somewhat  continuous.  The  South  Fork 
has  stringers  along  streams,  but  more  continuous 
stands  on  north  facing  slopes  above  the  river 
canyon.  The  Rudio  Mountain  and  Dixie  Creek 
stands  are  parts  of  larger  continuous  forest  stands. 
Some  areas  contain  small  patches  or  stringers  of 
commercial  forest  stands  along  streams  and 
canyon  bottoms;  other  areas  consist  of  larger 
stands  up  to  900  acres  in  size. 
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Principal  forest  cover  types  are  ponderosa  pine  and 
mixed  conifer.  Typical  south  slopes  are  dominated 
by  the  ponderosa  pine  forest  type  (about  40%  of 
the  lands  to  be  acquired).  The  north  slope  stands 
are  mixed  conifer  types  that  contain  primarily 
Douglas  fir/white  fir  (approximately  60%  of 
acquisition  lands).  Most  of  these  stands  have  been 
harvested  and  are  becoming  dominated  by  the 
Douglas  fir/white  fir  types.  The  true  ponderosa 
pine  types  that  have  been  logged  are  still 
dominated  by  ponderosa  pine. 

Large  Tree  Component  Approximately  7,200 
acres  of  the  forested  areas  considered  for  acqui 
sition  contain  trees  classified  as  large  trees.  This 
acreage  represents  37  percent  of  the  total  forested 
acres  considered  for  acquisition  in  the  John  Day 
Basin.  Density  varies  from  stand  to  stand,  with 
some  areas  having  2 to  16  large  trees  per  acre. 

Due  to  recent  logging  activities  within  these  stands, 
however,  their  present  density  average  is  3 to  5 
trees  per  acre. 

Rangelands 


Vegetation  production  on  private  lands  generally  is 
limited  by  low  moisture  conditions,  and  in  some 


Mixed  conifer  forest  stand  along  the  N.  Fork  John  Day 
River  near  river  mile  50. 
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areas  by  shallow,  rocky,  and  clay  soils  (Table  3-7). 
Native  grassland  communities  host  a diverse 
assemblage  of  perennial  grasses  and  forbs.  In 
years  with  abundant  winter  or  spring  precipitation, 
grasslands  can  be  fairly  productive;  however, 
drought  cycles  occur  commonly  in  the  John  Day 
Basin. 

Typical  vegetation  in  floodplains  and  creek  bottoms 
includes  a variety  of  grasses  and  various  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  drier  upland  sites  are  dominated  by 
bluebunch  wheatgrass,  and  the  higher  elevation 
sites  by  Idaho  fescue.  Cheatgrass  or  downy  brome 
is  common  throughout  all  sites. 

Among  the  vegetation  on  woodland/range  sites 
(i.e.,  stringers  of  timber  in  dry  canyons)  are 
ponderosa  pine,  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine  {Pinus 
contorta  latifolia),  white  fir,  elk  sage  {Carex  geyeri), 
pinegrass  {Calamogrotis  spp.),  Idaho  fescue,  wild 
rose,  snowberry,  Oregon  grape,  and  yarrow. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Approximately  80  miles  of  perennial  streams  and 
approximately  320-560  acres  of  associated  riparian 
habitat  are  within  potential  acquisition  lands 
identified  to  date.  This  includes  both  fish-bearing 
and  non-fish  bearing  streams  (Tables  3-8  and  3-9). 
Riparian  communities  on  private  lands  proposed  for 
acquisition  are  diverse;  however,  some  are  in  poor 
condition.  Logging,  road  building,  and  certain 
grazing  practices  in  the  North  Fork  drainage  have 
reduced  vegetative  diversity  and  accelerated 
erosion  of  the  tributaries  and  the  river.  Wildfires 
have  burned  portions  of  the  uplands  and  riparian 
habitats  in  the  last  50  years.  In  some  areas, 
natural  reforestation  following  the  fires  has  been 
poor.  Grazing  impacts  on  riparian  shrubs  and  trees 
have  decreased  bank  stability,  hampering  recovery 
on  a river  that  annually  experiences  ice  scour  and 
high  flows.  High  road  densities  have  facilitated  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds  into  riparian  habitats  by 
opening  the  river  and  its  tributaries  to  continued 
ground  disturbance  by  vehicles  and  livestock. 

A 1995  Properly  Functioning  Condition  (PFC) 
assessment  of  riparian/stream  habitats  identified 
the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  as  Functioning-at- 
Risk  (FR).  The  potential  acquisition  tributaries  are 
also  estimated  to  be  Functioning-at-Risk,  or  better 
(see  glossary). 

Potential  riparian  communities  in  the  North  Fork 
drainage  are  largely  determined  by  topography, 
elevation,  and  aspect.  Upper  riparian  habitats  with 
shady  northerly  and  easterly  aspects,  which  are 
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Table  3-7.  Vegetative  Species  on  Rangelands  in  John  Day  Basin. 

Area 

Grasses  and  Forbs 

Shrubs  and  Trees 

Floodplains  and  creek  bottoms 

Grasses:  Bluebunch  wheatarass 
(Agropyron  spicatum),  basin 
wildrye  {Elymus  cinereus) 
timothy  {Phleum  pratense) 
bluegrass  (Poa  spp.j 
cheatgrass  {Bromus  tectorum). 

Wild  rose  {Rosa  spp.), 
snowberry  {Symphyoricarpos 
albus),  ponderosa  pine  {Pinus 
ponderosa),  juniper  {Juniperus 
spp.),  Douglas  fir  {Psuedopsuga 
menziesii),  and  white  fir  {Abies 
concoloi) 

Drier  uplands 

Grasses:  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue 
{Festuca  idahoensis), 
Sandberg’s  bluegrass  {Poa 
secunda),  and  needle  grasses 
{Stipa  spp.). 

Higher  elevations 

Grasses:  Idaho  fescue, 
bluebunch  wheatgrass, 
bluegrasses,  bottlebrush 
squirreltail  {Sitanion  hystrix), 
and  bromes  {Bromus  spp.). 
Forbs:  Yarrow.  Indian  paintbrush 
{Castilleja  spp.),  and  onion 
{Allium  spp.). 

Sagebrush,  bitterbrush,  wild 
rose,  snowberry,  and  Oregon 
grape  {Berberis  spp.). 

less  prone  to  drying,  are  more  densely  vegetated 
with  greater  species  diversity  of  shrubs  and 
sedges.  These  habitats  exhibit  high  potential  for 
rapid  recovery  from  disturbance.  In  more  arid 
locations,  particularly  the  lower  part  of  the 
drainage,  ground  cover  is  naturally  more  sparse 
and  streambanks  more  vulnerable  to  erosion. 

These  communities  also  have  high  potential  for 
recovery,  but  at  a slower  rate  than  less  arid  areas. 

Some  unroaded  sections  of  North  Fork  tributaries 
have  not  been  logged  nor  subjected  to  poor  grazing 
management.  In  these  areas,  patches  of  old- 
growth  forests  are  intact  on  the  surrounding 
hillsides,  and  riparian  communities  are  very  diverse 
and  in  good  condition. 

Riparian  habitats  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River 
acquisition  parcels  have  good  vegetation  structure, 
diversity,  and  stability.  Grazing  management  has 
been  conducive  with  maintaining  and  improving 
conditions  in  these  areas.  Overstory  species 
include  ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  with 


willows,  dogwoods,  and  alders  dominating  the 
understory.  A 1995  RFC  assessment  of  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  South  Fork  rated  them  as 
properly  functioning.  Adjacent  acquisition  land  on 
the  South  Fork  and  Indian  Creek  is  estimated  to  be 
Functioning-at-Risk,  or  better. 

Potential  acquisition  lands  in  the  Rudio  Mountain 
area  that  have  stream  habitat  include  Rudio  and 
Holmes  creeks  (both  rated  as  properly  functioning). 
Lost  Fawn  Creek,  and  other  low  order  drainages. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Lands  considered  for  acquisition  within  the  John 
Day  Basin  are  within  three  general  habitat  areas 
(North  Fork  John  Day,  Rudio  Mountain,  and  South 
Fork  John  Day).  Few  lands  in  these  areas  have 
been  inventoried  for  botanical  resources. 

Inferences  can  be  made,  however,  based  on 
inventories  of  adjacent  BLM-administered  lands 
and  the  unique  habitat  characteristics  of  each  area. 
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Table  3-8.  Fish  Habitat  On  Private  Lands  Considered  for  Acquisition  (John  Day 
Basin). 


Drainage  Subbasin  and  Acquisition  Steelhead  Chinook  Bull  Redband 

Stream  Name  Miles  Trout  Salmon  Trout  Trout 


North  Fork  John  Day 


North  Fork  John  Day  River 

12.0 

X 

X Some  X Winter 

spawning,  rearing  Habitat 

X 

Deerhorn  Creek 

0.8 

X 

X 

Stony  Creek 

4.8 

X 

X (1 .9  mi.) 

X 

Rush  Creek 

1.2 

X 

X 

Jericho  Creek 

2.0 

X 

X 

Potamus  Creek 

3.8 

X 

X (0.1  mi.) 

X 

Little  Potamus  Creek 

0.6 

X 

X 

Mallory  Creek 

2.8 

X 

X (2.2  mi.) 

X 

Graves  Creek 

3.8 

X 

X 

Ditch  Creek 

4.6 

X 

X (1.0  mi.) 

X 

Cabin  Creek 

2.2 

X 

X 

Wall  Creek 

7.8 

X 

X 

Little  Wall  Creek 

5.5 

X 

X 

Lovelett  Creek 

0.4 

X 

X 

Three  Trough  Creek 

0.6 

X 

X 

Rudio  Creek* 

2.4* 

X 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

55.3 

Upper  John  Day 

Holmes  Creek* 

2.4* 

X 

X 

S.  Fk  John  Day  River  (below  falls) 

1.0 

X 

X 

S.  Fk  John  Day  River  (above  falls) 

3.0 

X 

Indian  Creek,  SouthForkJohn  Day 

2.5 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

8.9 

Basin  Totals 

64.2 

58.7 

17.2  12.0 

64.2 

*Future  Phase  Acquisition  Area 


Table  3-9.  Non-Fish  Bearing  Streams  on  Private  Lands  Considered  for  Acquisition 
(John  Day  Basin). 


Subbasin 

Perennial 
Stream  Miles 

Non-Perennial 
Stream  Miles 

Total  Miles  (Perennial 
and  Non-Perennial) 

Upper  John  Day 

0.5 

8.4 

8.9 

North  Fork  John  Day 

14.4 

100.2 

114.6 

Totals 

14.9 

108.6 

123.5 
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The  North  Fork  John  Day  area  consists  of  rugged 
topography,  including  steep  canyon  walls  and 
drainages  flowing  into  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River.  Vegetation  in  this  area  is  generally  a mix  of 
western  juniper  grading  into  coniferous  forest, 
depending  on  soils,  elevation,  and  aspect.  Soils 
are  generally  basalt  in  origin.  Based  on  the  habitat 
mix  and  nearby  known  populations,  there  is 
potential  for  five  special  status  plant  species  to 
occur  on  these  lands  (Table  3-10).  Only  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  Milkvetch  is  not  likely  to  occur  on 
acquisition  lands  along  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River. 

Henderson’s  and  Wallowa  ricegrasses,  both 
Bureau  Sensitive,  occur  on  rocky  scab  flats  domi 
nated  by  low  sagebrush  {Artemisia  arbuscula)  and/ 
or  stiff  sagebrush  {Artemisia  rigida).  In  the 
Prineville  District,  only  Henderson’s  ricegrass  is 
known,  from  a site  near  Shaniko  and  from 
ridgetops  above  the  North  Fork  of  the  Crooked 
River.  Porcupine  sedge,  an  Assessment  Species, 
grows  sporadically  throughout  the  Prineville  District 
in  riparian  areas,  generally  in  higher  ecological 
condition. 

Hepatic  monkeyflower,  also  a Bureau  Sensitive 
species,  inhabits  steep,  generally  vertical  basalt 
cliffs  where  moisture  is  available  almost  season- 
long.  It  is  not  known  from  Grant  County. 


Arrowleaf  thelypody,  a Bureau  Sensitive  and 
Oregon  Threatened  species  known  from  along  the 
North  Fork  John  Day,  has  a high  probability  of 
occurring  on  some  lands  proposed  for  acquisition. 
This  plant  prefers  moist  drainages,  often  in 
association  with  ash.  Livestock  grazing  has 
extirpated  Arrowleaf  thelypody  from  much  of  its 
former  habitat,  making  it  one  of  the  county’s  rare 
species. 

Except  for  having  less  rugged  topography,  the 
Rudio  Mountain  area  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
North  Fork  John  Day  area,  so  similar  species  could 
be  expected.  In  addition,  an  increased  presence  of 
volcanic  clays  in  some  areas  would  lead  to  an 
expectation  of  one  additional  track  ing  species: 
Nevius’  chaenactis  (Chaenactis  nevii) . This 
species  occupies  relatively  barren  habitat  (volcanic 
ash  and  rocky,  open  clay  slopes),  generally  at 
lower  elevations.  Rocky  ridges  would  be  expected 
to  support  scattered  populations  of  Pediocactus 
simpsonii  var.  robustior  {hedgehog  cactus),  also  a 
tracking  species. 

Because  of  the  similarity  between  the  South  and 
North  Forks  of  John  Day,  similar  species  can  be 
expected  in  both  areas.  However,  some  species 
such  as  Astragalus  diaphanus  var.  diurnus  (South 
Fork  John  Day  milkvetch),  occur  only  in  the  South 
Fork  John  Day.  This  species  is  Bureau  Sensitive 
and  state-listed  as  Threatened:  it  occupies  similar 


Table  3-10.  Special  Status  Plant  Species  in  John  Day  Basin. 


Species 

Henderson’s  Ricegrass  {Achnatherum  hendersonii) 

Wallowa  Ricegrass  {A.  Wallowensis  sp.nov.) 

Porcupine  Sedge  {Carex  hystericina) 

Hepatic  Monkeyflower  {M.jungermanniodes) 

Arrowleaf  Thelypody  {Thelypodium  eucosmum) 

South  Fork  John  Day  milkvetch  {Astgragulus  diaphanus  var.  diurnus) 


Status 


Bureau  Sensitive 
State  Candidate 

Bureau  Sensitive 

Assessment  Species 

Bureau  Sensitive 
State  Candidate 

Bureau  Sensitive, 
State  Threatened 

Bureau  Sensitive 
State  Threatened 
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habitat  as  its  relative,  the  transparent  milkvetch, 
and  is  known  from  at  least  one  tract  proposed  for 
acquisition. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  wildlife  resources  that  could  potentially  be 
acquired  in  the  John  Day  Basin  have  relatively  the 
same  diversity  of  habitat  types.  All  areas  contain 
representative  coniferous  forest,  riparian, 
sagebrush  steppe,  and  juniper  steppe  habitat. 
Potential  acquisition  lands  contain  approximately 
80  miles  of  perennial  streams  and  approximately 
320-560  acres  of  riparian  habitat,  which  is 
significant  considering  that  285  of  the  378 
terrestrial  species  (over  75%)  known  to  occur  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  are  either  directly  dependent  on 
riparian  zones,  or  use  them  more  than  other 
habitats.  Because  of  this  dependency,  these 
riparian  areas  are  the  most  important  wildlife 
habitats  in  the  Blue  Mountains  (Thomas  1979). 


Riparian  Habitat  on  Potamus  Creek. 
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North  Fork  John  Day  Subbasin:  Potential 
acquisition  lands  in  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
subbasin  contain  some  of  the  most  diverse  riparian 
and  coniferous  forest  communities  of  the  basin’s 
three  acquisition  areas.  North  slopes  are 
dominated  by  mixed  conifer  overstory,  shrub 
understory,  with  riparian  areas  occurring 
throughout.  These  slopes  host  wetter  vegetative 
communities  that  stay  green  for  a long  time  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  providing  refugia  for  many 
wildlife  species.  Most  of  these  areas  have 
secondary  growth  fir  species  and  have  a harvest 
history,  except  for  steep  and/or  rocky  areas  where 
harvesting  was  not  feasible. 

Slopes  with  a more  southern  aspect  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  have  drier,  sagebrush  steppe/ 
juniper  steppe  communities.  These  slopes,  which 
have  inclusions  of  rocky  ridges  and  outcrops,  are 
important  mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range.  Many  of 
these  slopes,  most  notably  the  lower  portions 
adjacent  to  the  North  Fork,  have  been  grazed 
heavily  by  livestock  in  the  past  and  contain 
predominantly  annual  grass  species.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  slopes  and  ridge  tops  are  generally 
in  fair  condition,  being  dominated  by  perennial 
bunchgrasses,  forbs,  and  shrubs. 

The  drainages,  north  slopes,  and  higher  elevations 
on  the  river’s  north  side  have  coniferous  forest 
communities,  many  of  which  have  been  previously 
harvested.  However,  at  the  heads  of  many 
drainages  and  on  steep  north  slopes  are  some 
stands  of  coniferous  forest  that  have  not  been 
harvested. 

The  North  Fork  provides  wintering  habitat  for  the 
bald  eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus),  a Fed  erally 
listed  Threatened  species.  This  area  also  lies 
within  historic  California  Bighorn  Sheep  habitat  and 
currently  is  part  of  a winter  range  providing  habitat 
for  between  1 ,200  and  1 ,500  elk  and  3,000  to 
4,000  mule  deer. 

Wildlife  along  this  segment  of  the  North  Fork  is 
considered  to  be  an  Outstandingly  Remarkable 
Value  by  both  Congress  and  the  North  Fork  John 
Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Resource  Assess  ment. 

Some  of  the  Rudio  Mountain  acquisition  area  also 
drains  into  the  North  Fork,  namely  the  water  shed 
of  Rudio  Creek,  and  includes  more  than  3 miles  of 
riparian  area  and  numerous  springs/seeps.  The 
Rudio  Creek  watershed  is  characterized  by  steep 
drainages  with  rock  outcrops  and  a diversity  of 
representative  plant  community  types. 
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Upper  John  Day  Subbasin:  Both  the  Holmes  Creek 
watershed  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  Area  and  the 
South  Fork  John  Day  River  are  within  the  Upper 
John  Day  Subbasin.  All  plant  community  types 
discussed  herein  are  also  represented  in  these 
areas. 

Of  significance  is  that  over  10  miles  of  riparian 
habitat  (4  miles  in  the  Holmes  Creek  watershed, 
and  6.5  miles  in  the  South  Fork  John  Day 
watershed),  are  in  the  potential  acquisition  area. 
Acquisition  lands  on  Indian  Creek  (tributary  to  the 
S.  Fork  John  Day),  contain  numerous  aspen 
stands,  a plant  community  used  extensively  by 
wildlife  species. 

Portions  of  the  South  Fork  watershed  are  within  the 
BLM/ODFW  Murderer’s  Creek  Cooperative 
Management  Area.  The  lower  elevations  are 
important  mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range,  as 
identified  in  the  John  Day  Resource  Management 
Plan  (1985). 


Fisheries 

North  Fork  John  Dav  Subbasin:  Waterways  on 
potential  acquisition  lands  within  this  drainage 
provide  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  summer 
steelhead  trout  and  resident  redband  trout  (Table  3- 
4).  Redband  trout  are  found  throughout  the 
acquisition  area,  and  bull  trout  winter  habitat 
extends  down  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  to 
Wall  Creek.  Adult  spring  Chinook  and  summer 
steelhead  use  resting  habitat  in  this  portion  of  the 
North  Fork  while  migrating  to  headwater  or  tributary 
spawning  grounds.  Juvenile  salmon  and  steelhead 
use  the  North  Fork,  and  portions  of  tributaries 
considered  for  acquisition,  as  foraging  and  rearing 
habitat  while  migrating  to  the  ocean. 

Potential  acquisition  lands  on  the  North  Fork 
between  Wall  Creek  and  Camas  Creek  (RM  22.5  to 
56.5)  have  approximately  12  miles  of  river  frontage. 
Over  43  miles  of  anadromous  and  resident  trout 
habitat  can  be  acquired  on  15  tributaries  to  the 
North  Fork  John  Day  (Table  3-8).  Fish  habitat 
conditions  on  these  streams  vary,  with  most 


The  JV  Ranch  is  part  of  a winter  range  that  provides  habitat  for  1,200  - 1,500  elk  and  3,000  ■ 4,000  mule  deer.  Photo  overlooks 
Boneyard  Canyon  and  Wall  Creek  drainage. 
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streams  being  rated  fair  to  good  and  some  poor. 
The  majority  of  stream  segments  show  little 
vertical  or  lateral  scour  and  possess  good  potential 
for  riparian  recovery.  Channel  structure  generally 
is  good,  although  riparian  vegetation  and 
streambank  stability  have  been  impacted  by  past 
grazing  management  practices. 

Upper  John  Dav  Subbasin:  Potential  acquisition 
lands  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  have 
about  1 mile  of  anadromous  habitat  below  Izee 
Falls  and  3 miles  of  resident  salmonid  habitat 
above  the  falls.  Another  2.5  miles  of  resident 
salmonid  habitat  are  on  potential  acquisition  lands 
on  Indian  Creek,  a tributary  to  the  South  Fork 
above  Izee  Falls.  Izee  Falls  is  a natural  fish 
passage  barrier,  and  only  resident  redband  trout 
and  non-game  fish  are  found  above  the  falls.  Fish 
habitat  on  these  lands  is  good,  with  good  channel 
structure,  diverse  riparian  vegetation  communities, 
and  few  bank  erosion  problems. 

About  2.4  miles  of  anadromous  fish  habitat  is 
identified  on  potential  acquisition  lands  on  Holmes 
Creek,  a tributary  to  the  main  stem  John  Day  River. 
Holmes  Creek  has  good  vegetation  cover  with  a 
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diversity  of  riparian  species.  Anadromous  fish 
passage  into  the  Holmes  Creek  drainage  was 
blocked  during  past  decades  by  a steep  culvert.  A 
1992  project  by  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  installed  a new  culvert  that  facilitates  both 
upstream  and  downstream  passage  of  migrating 
steelhead.  In  1993,  ODFW  and  the  landowner 
documented  adult  steelhead  spawning  in  Holmes 
Creek. 

Recreation 

Recreation  values  are  discussed  by  areas, 
including  North  Fork  John  Day  River,  Rudio  Moun 
tain,  and  South  Fork  John  Day  River. 

North  Fork  John  Dav  River.  JV  Ranch:  Lands 
proposed  for  acquisition  along  the  North  Fork  John 
Day  River  from  Camas  Creek  to  Potamus  Creek 
include  the  river  canyon  (“rim  to  rim”  for  the  most 
part)  that  borders  public  lands  managed  by  the 
Umatilla  National  Forest  and  BLM.  These  lands 
provide  a wide  diversity  of  high  quality,  motorized 
and  non-motorized  recreation  opportunities  that 
currently  are  limited  to  private  landowners  and  their 
guests. 


N.  Fork  John  Day  River  near  river  miie  40. 
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The  parcels  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  fishing 
and  elk  hunting,  the  latter  being  evident  in  that 
some  private  landowners  open  their  land  for  fee 
hunting.  Other  recreation  opportunities  include 
camping,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  and  wildlife 
viewing.  The  primitive  roads,  abundant  wildlife, 
and  attractive  scenery  also  make  this  a desirable 
area  for  off-road  vehicle  use  and  mountain  bike 
touring,  both  of  which  are  currently  at  low  use 
levels.  Although  adjoining  public  lands  offer 
abundant  outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  they 
also  have  had  limited  use  due  to  their  remote 
location,  primitive  road  access,  and  the  large 
percentage  of  private  lands. 

For  the  most  part,  boating  use  along  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  River  from  Camas  Creek  to  Monument 
has  also  been  low,  but  in  recent  years  has  been 
increasing  among  private  boaters.  Water  flows 
limit  the  floating  season  to  about  three  months 
during  the  spring.  The  44-mile  float  from  Camas 
Creek  to  Monument  passes  through  approximately 
66  percent  private  lands  and  34  percent  public 
lands.  A 1992  campsite  inventory  of  this  river 
segment  identified  53  dispersed  river  sites 
providing  camping  opportunities,  19  of  which  are 


located  on  public  lands.  Of  the  34  sites  on  private 
land,  13  are  located  on  lands  considered  for 
acquisition.  The  newly  constructed  Monument 
River  Access  Park  in  Monument  provides  a public 
boat  launch  and  parking  facility  used  by  those 
people  floating  this  river  segment,  as  well  as  the 
segment  below. 

Rudio  Mountain:  Some  potential  acquisition  tracts 
in  the  Rudio  Mountain  area  border  BLM-ad 
ministered  lands  between  State  Route  19  and 
Rudio  Mountain  to  the  east.  These  lands  provide  a 
variety  of  motorized  and  non-motorized  recreational 
opportunities  currently  limited  to  private  landowners 
and  their  guests. 

These  parcels  offer  excellent  deer  and  elk  hunting 
opportunities,  as  realized  by  several  private 
landowners  who  have  opened  their  lands  for  fee 
hunting.  Other  recreational  opportunities  in  the 
Rudio  Mountain  area  include  camping,  horseback 
riding,  hiking,  wildlife  viewing,  and  antler  hunting. 
Although  mountain  bike  touring  here  is  currently 
low,  the  area  has  primitive  roads,  abundant  wildlife, 
and  scenic  resources  that  make  this  an  attractive 
area  for  such  use.  The  adjoining  public  land  tracts 


The  JV  Ranch,  which  is  being  proposed  for  acquisition,  offers  many  scenic  vistas  such  as  this  one  overlooking  the  Ditch 
Creek  drainage. 
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have  numerous  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
that  are  restricted  by  limited  public  access  due  to 
the  lack  of  public  easements  across  private  lands. 
Public  land  users  have  focused  extensive  efforts  in 
this  area  to  gain  public  access  across  private 
lands,  with  the  intent  to  reach  the  isolated  BLM- 
administered  tracts  for  hunting  purposes. 

South  Fork  John  Dav  River.  Potential  acquisition 
tracts  in  this  drainage  include  some  parcels  along 
the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  and  some  that 
adjoin  public  lands  managed  by  BLM,  ODFW,  and 
the  USFS.  These  lands  provide  a wide  diversity  of 
high  quality,  motorized  and  non-motorized 
recreation  opportunities  including  camping,  trout 
fishing,  wildlife  viewing,  picnicking,  swimming, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  mountain  bike  riding,  and 
hunting  for  big  game  and  upland  birds.  Most  of 
these  activities,  however,  are  currently  limited  to 
the  private  landowners,  although  some  private 
landowners  open  their  lands  for  fee  hunting. 
Recreational  use  of  the  adjoining  public  lands  is 
relatively  low,  partially  due  to  the  area’s  rustic 
undeveloped  nature  and  also  to  their  limited 
accessibility.  In  1996,  there  were  an  estimated 
4,000  recreation  user  days  in  the  South  Fork  John 
Day  River  area. 


Anadromous  salmonid  habitat  on  the  Wild  and  Scenic  S. 
Fork  John  Day  River  near  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek. 
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A 1 992  campsite  inventory  for  the  South  Fork  John 
Day  River  identified  228  dispersed  camp  sites,  104 
of  which  are  on  public  lands  (less  than  50%  of  total 
campsites).  Of  the  124  campsites  on  private  lands, 
54  are  located  on  potential  acquisition  tracts.  One 
parcel  known  as  Ellingson  Mill  is  located  in  a small 
bend  of  the  river  buffered  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  road.  This  potential  acquisition  area 
offers  an  excellent  camping  opportunity  that  is  rare 
in  this  narrow  canyon. 

A proposed  addition  of  the  Oregon  State 
Recreation  Trails  System  would  pass  through  an 
acquisition  tract  on  an  east-west  route  near  the 
Murderers  Creek  drainage. 

Access 

North  Fork  John  Dav  River.  Road  access  to  the 
parcels  includes  a public  access  easement 
acquired  by  ODFW  along  a primitive/graveled  road 
following  the  North  Fork  from  Camas  Creek  to 
Potamus  Creek  (17  miles)  and  private  road  access 
up  Jericho,  Stony,  Hunter,  Potamus,  Mallory, 
Graves,  Cabin,  and  Little  Wall  Creeks. 

Radio  Mountain:  Public  road  access  to  these 
parcels  includes  the  Franks  Creek  road  from 
Dayville,  Rudio  Creek  road  from  the  north 
(currently  open  to  non-motorized  travel  only),  and 
the  Dick  Creek  local  access  road  from  the  west. 

The  BLM  also  has  an  easement  from  the  west  via 
Holmes  Creek  road;  this  easement  is  currently 
interpreted  to  apply  to  administrative  use  only. 

State  Scenic  Waterways 

Rivers  or  portions  of  rivers  that  are  designated 
Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterways  are  protected  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  through  a review  process 
administered  by  the  Oregon  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department.  The  North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  river 
from  RM  20.2  (4  miles  above  Monument)  to  RM  76 
(19  miles  upstream  of  Camas  Creek)  is  designated 
an  Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterway  and  classified 
as  an  Accessible  Natural  River  Area.  The  BLM 
could  acquire  about  12  river  miles  within  the  North 
Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  State  Scenic  Waterway. 
This  would  include  approximately  3,840  acres 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  State  Scenic 
Waterway  corridor. 

The  South  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  from  RM  5.7 
to  RM  37  is  also  a designated  Oregon  State  Scenic 
Waterway  and  is  primarily  classified  an  Accessible 
Natural  River  Area.  The  BLM  could  acquire  about  4 
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river  miles  within  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River 
State  Scenic  Waterway.  This  would  include 
approximately  1,280  acres  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  State  Scenic  Waterway  corridor. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Five  potential  acquisition  parcels  are  within  the 
South  Fork  John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  which 
was  designated  by  the  Oregon  Omnibus  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Act  of  1 988.  The  Act  designated  the 
47-mile  segment  from  the  Malheur  National  Forest 
boundary  to  Smokey  Creek  as  a recreational  river. 
The  law  identified  certain  outstandingly  remarkable 
values  and  other  significant  values  that  must  be 
protected  and  enhanced  by  the  managing  agency. 
These  values  include  scenic,  recreational, 
fisheries,  wildlife,  geologic,  paleontological,  and 
botanical  resources.  The  entire  Wild  and  Scenic 
portion  of  the  South  Fork  is  administered  by  the 
BLM  through  interagency  cooperation  with  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies. 

In  the  1993  draft  John  Day  River  Management 
Plan,  the  BLM  identified  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  boundaries  for  the  South  Fork.  After 
considering  public  comment,  the  BLM  is  currently 
developing  a new  draft  of  this  management  plan. 
The  BLM  is  considering  exchanging  lands  within 
the  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  boundary  that  would 
create  a net  gain  of  public  river  miles  and  road 
access.  Acquisition  of  the  five  parcels  could  bring 
approximately  1,270  acres  of  private  land  into 
public  ownership  within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
corridor,  including  about  4 miles  of  river  access  on 
the  South  Fork  with  3.5  miles  of  public  road  access. 
Public  access  to  the  area  is  now  available  via  a 
gravel  road  from  Dayville  and  various  Forest 
Service  roads. 

Floodplains 

Approximately  70  acres  of  potential  acquisition 
lands  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  are  within 
floodplain  zones  designated  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA).  The 
North  Fork  John  Day  acquisition  area  includes 
approximately  218  acres  along  the  river  that, 
although  not  designated  as  such  by  FEMA,  might 
be  considered  a floodplain.  The  70-acre  area 
represents  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
proposed  acquisition  lands  in  the  John  Day  Basin. 


Soils 

Prime  or  Unique  Farmland:  The  available  soil 
survey  information  on  potential  acquisition  lands  is 
insufficient  to  fully  determine  if  any  of  the  lands  are 
prime  or  unique  farmlands.  However,  based  on  the 
criteria  for  qualifying  land  as  prime  or  unique 
farmland  including  certain  soils  and  irrigation,  the 
lands  proposed  for  acquisition  are  not  considered 
to  have  prime  and  unique  farmlands.  Although  the 
exchange  may  include  some  soil  mapping  units 
that  could  be  prime  or  unique  farmlands  when 
irrigated,  the  lands  have  no  irrigation  rights  so  they 
do  not  meet  the  criteria. 

Cultural  Resources 

No  significant  cultural  resources  are  known  to 
occur  on  private  lands  within  the  geographic  area 
being  considered  for  acquisition. 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Traditional  subsistence 
areas  for  fishing,  hunting,  and  gathering  roots  and 
berries  are  known  for  three  tributaries  of  the  North 
Fork  John  Day  River  within  acquisition  lands. 

These  usual  and  accustomed  areas  were  used  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  and  Umatilla 
reservations,  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  Paiute. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Some  private  lands  within  the  geographic  area  are 
known  to  contain  significant  paleontological 
resources;  however,  none  are  known  to  occur  on 
private  lands  proposed  for  acquisition. 

Timber  Resources 

Approximately  88  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  of 
commercial  size  timber  is  presently  on  19,400 
acres  of  commercial  forestlands  proposed  for 
acquisition  along  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River, 
Rudio  Mountain,  South  Fork  John  Day  River,  and 
Dixie  Creek  drainages  (Appendix  A,  Table  A-5). 
Forest  stands  range  from  small  stringers  or  patches 
of  timber  (less  than  10  acres)  to  larger  stands  up  to 
900  acres.  Commercial  trees  in  the  North  Fork 
stands  have  a diameter  (DBH)  range  of  7 to  49 
inches  and  an  average  diameter  of  12.5  inches. 

This  data  is  based  on  cruise  information  obtained 
from  private  cruisers  contracted  by  Clearwater 
Land  Exchange  and  from  field  check  cruises  by 
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BLM  foresters  for  data  verification.  Data  for  South 
Fork,  Dixie  Creek,  and  Rudio  Mountain  timber 
stands  are  based  on  office  estimates  and  field 
knowledge. 

Most  forest  stands  are  located  in  areas  categorized 
as  site  class  5.  Some  of  the  more  favor  able  areas 
are  classified  as  site  class  4,  and  a lesser  amount 
(primarily  in  riparian  areas)  are  site  class  3.  These 
three  site  classes  have  the  potential  to  re-establish 
themselves  into  major  dense  stands  that  could 
equal  more  than  25-35  trees  per  acre  in  the  long 
term. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Most  lands  being  considered  for  acquisition  are 
usually  grazed  every  year,  some  under  lease 
arrangements.  Generally  livestock  use  is  heaviest 
in  riparian  areas  or  near  water  developments,  and 
least  used  areas  are  upland  steep  slopes.  Private 
tracts  generally  have  better  access  to  water 
sources  and  also  more  water  developments  for 
livestock  (such  as  springs  and  stock  ponds)  than 
isolated  BLM-administered  tracts. 

Based  on  the  approximate  acreage  being  proposed 
for  acquisition  (68,700  acres  in  all  phases)  and 
professional  judgment,  the  predicted  livestock 
grazing  use  would  be  about  8-15  acres/AUM,  or 
4,580-8,587  AUMs. 

Public  Lands 
Considered  for 
Disposal  in  John 
Day  River  Basin 

Approximately  54,400  acres  of  BLM-managed 
public  land  in  the  John  Day  River  Basin  are  pro 
posed  for  disposal  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  a and  A- 
1b).  These  lands  are  in  Grant,  Wheeler,  Umatilla 
and  Morrow  Counties,  and  scattered  in  419 
parcels,  ranging  in  size  from  10  acres  to  2,320 
acres.  Of  the  total  parcels,  323  (77%)  are  80  acres 
or  less;  and  further,  244  (58%)  are  40  acres  or  less. 
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Resources  on  Public 
Lands  Identified  for 
Potential  Disposal  in 
John  Day  River 
Basin 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

The  John  Day  Basin  potential  disposal  lands 
include  approximately  11,170  acres  of  forested 
lands  on  approximately  180  parcels,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  Grant  County,  southwestern 
Umatilla  County,  southern  Morrow  County,  and 
northeastern  Wheeler  County. 

Principal  forest  cover  types  are  ponderosa  pine  and 
mixed  conifers.  About  40  percent  of  the  forested 
lands  identified  for  potential  disposal  are  typical 
south  slope  stands  dominated  by  ponderosa  pine  in 
the  overstory  and  Douglas  fir  in  the  understory. 
Approximately  15  percent  are  lower  elevation, 
gently  sloped  areas  almost  exclusively  in 
ponderosa  pine.  The  mixed  conifer  timber  types 
are  in  two  categories;  about  30  percent  are 
dominated  by  a ponderosa  pine/Douglas  fir 
overstory  with  a white  fir  understory,  and 
approximately  15  percent  contain  primarily  Douglas 
fir  and  white  fir  in  both  the  overstory  and  the 
understory. 

Large  Tree  Component  Approximately  6,426 
acres  of  BLM-administered  forestlands  identified  for 
disposal  in  the  John  Day  Basin  contain  large  trees. 
This  acreage  represents  57  percent  of  the  total 
forested  acres  considered  for  disposal  in  the  John 
Day  Basin.  Density  of  large  trees  on  these 
forestlands  varies  from  stand  to  stand,  ranging  from 
2 to  25  trees  per  acre  and  generally  averaging 
between  5 and  9 trees  per  acre. 

Rangelands 

Vegetation  on  public  rangeland  tracts  considered 
for  disposal  is  similar  to  that  on  private  range  lands 
considered  for  acquisition.  Most  tracts  are  upland 
sites;  few  are  floodplain  or  benchland  areas. 

Tracts  are  generally  small  in  size  (most  less  than 
150  acres),  intermingled,  and  surrounded  by 
private  lands. 
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Table  3-10.  Fish  Habitat  on  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in  John  Day  Basin. 


Drainage  Subbasin 

Tract 

Disposal 

Chinook  Steelhead 

Bull 

Redband 

Cutthroat 

and  Stream 

No. 

Miles 

Salmon  Trout 

Trout 

Trout 

Trout 

Upper  John  Day 

W.  Fork  Indian  Creek 

G-219 

0.2 

X 

X 

X 

Pine  Creek 

G-218 

0.2 

X 

X 

X 

McClellan  Creek 

G-197 

0.2 

X 

X 

X 

Grub  Creek 

G-167 

0.3 

X 

X 

Bear  Creek 

G-161B 

0.2 

X 

X 

Beech  Creek 

G-150A 

0.2 

X 

X 

Belshaw  Creek 

G-143 

0.1 

X 

X 

Franks  Creek 

G-133B 

0.7 

X 

X 

John  Day  River 

G-136B 

0.1 

X 

X 

S.  Fork  John  Day 

G-430 

0.2 

X 

Tamarack  Creek 

G-276 

0.3 

X 

Utley  Creek 

G-261 

0.6 

X 

Flat  Creek 

G-260 

0.9 

X 

Subbasin  Subtotal 

4.2 

Upper  Crooked  River 

S.  Frk.  Beaver  Creek 

G-230 

0.7 

X 

G-234 

(0.4 

+0.3) 

Dobson  Creek 

G-235 

0.3 

X 

Swamp  Creek 

G-239B 

0.3 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

1.3 

Middle  Fork  John  Day 


Middle  Frk.  John  Day 

G-34 

0.6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G-703 

(0,4 

(seasonal 

(winter 

+0.2) 

rearing) 

habitat) 

Long  Creek 

G-28,  703 

0.3 

X 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

0.9 

North  Fork  John  Day 

Cottonwood  Creek 

G-64, 

1.6 

X 

X 

G-70, 

(1.1  +0.3 

G-110* 

+ 0.2*) 

Squaw  Creek* 

G-113,* 

1.5 

X 

X 

120,* 

(0.4  + .08 

137* 

+ 0.3) 

Pine  Creek 

UM-80 

0.3 

X 

X 

Camas  Creek 

UM-70 

0.05 

X 

X 

X 

Wilkens  Creek 

UM-57 

0.05 

X 

X 

Snipe  Creek  trib. 

UM-54 

0.05 

X 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

3.55 

Total  Miles 

9.95 

0.65  6.65 

0.60 

9.95 

0.60 

*Future  Exchanges  Disposal  Parcels 
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Table  3-11.  Non-Fish  Bearing  Streams  on  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in 
John  Day  Basin. 


Subbasin 

Perennial 
Stream  Miles 

Non- 
Perennial 
Stream  Miles 

Total  Miles  (Perennial 
and  Non-Perennial 

Upper  John  Day 

4.2 

53.5 

57.7 

Lower  John  Day 

0.0 

1.9 

1.9 

Middle  Fork  John  Day 

0.0 

3.5 

3.5 

North  Fork  John  Day 

0.5 

27.0 

27.5 

Totals 

4.7 

85.9 

90.6 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

The  potential  disposal  tracts  have  approximately  15 
miles  of  perennial  streams  and  associated  riparian 
habitat,  including  both  fish  and  non-fish  bearing 
streams  (Tables  3-10  and  3-11).  Riparian 
communities  on  disposal  tracts  often  are  in  poor 
condition.  In  most  cases,  these  riparian  habitats 
are  difficult  to  manage  because  they  are  small 
(usually  less  than  0.35  miles)  and  are  surrounded 
by  private  land.  Some  tracts  have  riparian  habitats 
in  fair  or  good  condition,  but  these  are  still  difficult 
to  access  and  subject  to  outside  influences  that 
complicate  efforts  by  the  BLM  to  actively  manage 
them. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

No  special  status  plants  have  been  found  on  BLM 
disposal  tracts  to  date;  however,  one  Track  ing 
Species  was  found:  Nevius’  chaenactis 
{chaenactis  nevii).  Almost  1 ,500  plants  were  ob 
served  in  populations  ranging  from  5 to  “hundreds” 
at  10  separate  locations,  mostly  in  the  Monument' 
and  Dayville  areas.  The  populations  were  found  on 
red  and  white  barren  ash  deposits,  generally  in 
areas  heavily  impacted  by  livestock  grazing. 

All  species  found  during  the  inventories  are 
expected  to  be  present  on  at  least  some  of  the 
tracts  yet  to  be  inventoried.  In  addition,  arrowleaf 
thelypody  was  found  at  two  locations  on  private 
land  adjacent  to  inventoried  tracts;  this  species  is 
also  known  from  at  least  two  tracts  near  Kimberly 
that  are  proposed  for  disposal,  but  do  not  have 
complete  inventories.  Further  inventory  of  the 


tracts  in  the  Spray-Kimberly-Monument  area  is 
expected  to  identify  additional  populations  of  this 
Bureau  Sensitive  species.  All  surveys  will  be 
complete  before  the  final  EIS  and  Record  of 
Decision  are  published. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Wildlife  habitat  on  public  lands  considered  for 
disposal  in  the  John  Day  Basin  is  relatively  simi  lar 
to  that  described  in  the  previous  section  for 
potential  acquisition  areas.  Major  habitat 
components  include  juniper  steppe,  sagebrush 
steppe,  and  coniferous  forest  representative  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  High  Lava  Plains  Provinces. 

Most  potential  disposal  lands  are  isolated  from 
other  public  lands  and,  except  for  some  of  the 
coniferous  forest  type,  have  relatively  similar 
habitat  as  adjacent  private  lands.  This  similarity  is 
attributed  to  both  public  and  private  lands  having 
similar  land  uses  on  riparian,  sagebrush-steppe, 
and  juniper  steppe  habitat  types.  The  difference  for 
the  coniferous  forest  habitat  types  is  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  public  lands  have  not  been  logged 
whereas  adjacent  private  lands  have  been  logged. 

Wildlife  use  of  all  habitats,  except  the  coniferous 
forest  type,  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  across 
jurisdictional  boundaries.  This  assumption  has 
been  documented  using  wildlife  species 
assessments  of  the  parcels  considered  for 
disposal.  Coniferous  forest  types  in  later  serai 
stage  are  expected  to  have  a higher  species 
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diversity  than  the  adjacent  private  land,  considering 
private  land  has  been  logged  and  adjacent  public 
land  has  either  not  been  logged  or  is  only  minimally 
impacted.  The  higher  species  diversity  is  attributed 
to  the  structural  attributes  of  the  late-seral  forests, 
which  provide  more  usable  habitat  for  species 
using  forested  habitat  types. 

These  small  isolated  forested  tracts  are  important 
wildlife  habitat;  however,  their  juxtaposition  in  the 
landscape  relative  to  other  similar  habitat  limits 
their  effectiveness  in  providing  habitat  for  viable 
populations  of  wildlife  species.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  note  because  the  viability  of  many 
wildlife  populations  is  believed  to  depend  on  large 
tracts  of  contiguous  habitat  that  are  minimally 
isolated  from  other  such  habitats  (Petit  et  al.  1995). 
The  increased  edge  habitat  on  these  isolated  tracts 
by  surrounding  forest  activities  can  significantly 
affect  wildlife  populations.  In  these  cases,  overall 
species  richness  or  number  of  species  represented 
in  an  area  may  temporarily  increase  with  the  influx 
of  edge-adapted  opportunists,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  forest  interior  species  (Noss  1983). 


Old-Growth  Habitat 

In  the  John  Day  Basin  approximately  1,713  acres  in 
42  forested  parcels  have  been  determined  to  have 
old-growth  characteristics  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-5 
and  B-6).  Most  of  the  old-growth  habitat  remaining 
on  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
is  in  small,  isolated  and  highly  fragmented  patches. 
These  patches  range  in  size  from  6 to  197  acres, 
with  the  average  size  being  41  acres.  For 
comparison,  the  Forest  Service  manages 
approximately  236,600  acres  of  coniferous  forest 
classified  as  old  growth  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
(USFS-Malheur,  Umatilla,  and  Ochoco  National 
Forests).  Most  BLM-administered  tracts  classified 
as  having  old  growth  are  the  drier,  ponderosa  pine- 
dominated  type  with  bunchgrass  or  bitterbrush 
understories. 

Fisheries 

Approximately  10  miles  of  fish-bearing  streams  are 
within  the  potential  disposal  parcels  (Table  3-10). 
These  fish  habitat  segments  range  from  0.1  to  1.1 
miles  in  length,  are  scattered  and  non-contiguous 
on  31  parcels  of  public  land,  and  according  to  field 


Parcel  #G150A.  Approximately  100  acres  of  old-growth  forest  habitat  is  within  this  600-acre  proposed  disposal  parcel. 
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reviews  range  from  poor  to  good  condition. 
Steelhead  trout,  redband  trout,  westslope  cutthroat 
trout,  Chinook  salmon,  and  a variety  of  non- 
salmonids  can  be  found  in  some  of  these  stream 
segments. 

After  review  of  the  available  literature,  field 
surveys,  and  communications  with  Oregon  Depart 
ment  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  BLM  has  determined  that 
two  stream  segments  (0.2  and  0.4  miles  in  length) 
within  potential  disposal  tracts  are  within  historic 
bull  trout  habitat  on  the  Middle  Fork  John  Day 
River.  Presently  these  stream  segments  are 
presumed  unoccuipied  by  bull  trout  because  of 
current  watershed  habitat  conditions.  Two  upland 
disposal  parcels  (G162  and  G163)  drain  into  bull 
trout  summer  habitat  in  the  Upper  John  Day 
subbasin  above  John  Day,  but  do  not  contain  fish 
habitat. 

Recreation 

Many  tracts  identified  for  potential  disposal  have 
limited  recreational  opportunities  due  to  limited 
access,  as  discussed  in  the  following  text. 

Activities  that  do  occur  are  dispersed  opportunities, 
such  as  hunting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  off-highway 
vehicle  use,  horseback  riding,  and  hiking,  but  even 
these  are  limited  by  access. 


Access:  Public  access  is  not  available  to  most 
tracts  considered  for  disposal  within  the  John  Day 
Basin.  Specifically,  there  is  no  public  access  to  16 
of  the  26  disposal  parcels  in  the  Umatilla  and 
Morrow  counties  portion  of  this  basin.  Of  the 
remaining  ten  parcels,  six  can  be  reached  by  public 
roads,  and  four  adjoin  National  Forest  land. 

Further,  317  of  the  386  tracts  in  Wheeler  and  Grant 
counties  do  not  have  public  access.  Of  the  parcels 
with  access,  33  can  be  accessed  by  vehicle,  and 
36  must  be  accessed  by  foot  from  adjoining 
National  Forest  land.  Because  of  these  access 
limitations,  recreation  opportunities  on  most 
disposal  tracts  are  not  available  to  the  general 
public. 

The  limited  number  of  parcels  that  have  public 
access  are  generally  small,  isolated,  and  sur 
rounded  by  private  lands.  In  other  cases,  the  road 
access  crosses  only  a corner  of  the  tract,  making 
access  to  interior  areas  difficult.  To  reach  interior 
parts  of  the  parcel,  a person  must  accurately  locate 
the  point  at  which  the  road  crosses  public  land  and 
then  travel  overland.  Small  isolated  parcels  pose  a 
challenge  for  recreationists  who  are  responsible  for 
respecting  private  property  boundaries,  which  often 
are  not  marked  except  near  roads. 


Parcel  #G103,  a 40-acre  proposed  disposal  tract  near  Long  Creek,  does  not  have  public  access. 
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Parcel  G250A,  a 400-acre  proposed  disposal  parcel  near  Pyramid  Point,  contains  sagebrush  and  western  juniper. 


Non-motorized  public  access  is  available  to  the 
tracts  adjoining  National  Forest  lands  by  over  land 
travel  from  unimproved  Forest  Service  roads.  The 
difficult  access  and  small  size  of  these  tracts, 
however,  limits  their  recreation  opportunities. 

State  Scenic  Waterways 

Rivers  or  portions  of  rivers  that  are  designated 
Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterways  are  under  State 
protection.  Oregon  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  (OPRD)  reviews  all  land  use  changes 
on  private  lands  within  a quarter  mile  of  these 
rivers.  Private  parties  acquiring  BLM  parcels  within 
these  corridors  are  required  by  Oregon  State  law  to 
have  any  proposed  land  uses  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  road  building,  logging,  or  construction 
approved  by  OPRD. 

The  Middle  Fork  John  Day  River  from  its  mouth 
(RM  0.0)  to  RM  71.0  (Crawford  Bridge)  is  a 
designated  Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterway  and 
classified  as  either  Natural  or  Scenic  River  Area. 
The  South  Fork  John  Day  River  from  RM  5.7  to  RM 


37  is  a designated  Oregon  State  Scenic  Waterway, 
and  primarily  classified  as  an  Accessible  Natural 
River  Area.  Ten  small  tracts  (440  total  acres)  within 
State  Scenic  Waterway  Boundaries  are  considered 
for  disposal.  Eight  (G41 ,707,  708,  705,  34,  703, 
27B,  and  37)  are  on  the  Middle  Fork  and  two  are 
on  the  South  Fork  (G428  and  430).  Five  of  the 
parcels  contain  some  river  frontage  (about  .8  mile 
total),  while  the  remainder  are  located  within  1/4 
mile  of  the  river. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Three  potential  disposal  parcels  (G429,  430,  and 
433)  include  approximately  130  acres  of  land  within 
the  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  boundary  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River.  One  parcel 
(G430)  has  about  0.2  miles  of  river  frontage. 

Floodplains 

Approximately  10  acres  of  the  potential  disposal 
lands  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  near  River 
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Parcel  #G231,  a 240-acre  proposed  disposal  parcel,  contains  a scattering  of  large  Ponderosa  Pine  and  Douglas  fir  as  well  as 
some  aspen  and  juniper 


Mile  37  are  within  floodplain  zones  designated  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA). 

Soils 

Prime  or  Unique  Farmland:  A portion  of  Parcel 
M30  meets  the  soil  requirements  for  prime 
farmland  when  irrigated.  This  portion  has  been 
dryland  farmed  in  the  past,  but  was  seeded  to 
grass  about  10  years  ago.  There  are  no  unique 
farmland  soils. 

Cultural  Resources 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  According  to  ethnohistoric 
records  and  other  sources,  some  traditional  use 
areas  for  hunting  and  plant  gathering,  as  well  as 
some  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  areas,  are 
located  in  Owens,  Snipe,  and  Cable  creeks  and 
Camas  Prairie.  There  are  13  scattered  upland 
BLM-managed  parcels,  totaling  780  acres, 
identified  for  disposal  within  5 miles  of  these  use 
areas. 


Paleontological  Resources 

Several  key  vertebrate  fossils  are  located  on  BLM- 
managed  public  lands  proposed  for  ex  change. 
The  majority  of  these  fossils  are  John  Day 
Formation  localities  [36-18  millions  of  years  ago 
(mya)],  although  localities  of  the  Mascall  (approx. 
17  mya)  and  Rattlesnake  (approx.  7.2  mya) 
Formations  may  also  occur.  Many  of  the  known 
localities  have  both  national  and  international 
significance.  Some  are  the  type  localities  for 
particular  species  of  vertebrate  fossils.  However, 
some  localities  from  these  Formations  contain 
botanical  fossils  that  could  be  considered 
significant. 

The  John  Day  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument 
(JCDA)  is  co-managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  National  Park  Service 
through  a long-term,  interagency  management 
agreement.  Both  agencies  are  making  a 
coordinated  effort  to  inventory  known  localities 
within  the  geographic  area.  There  is  ongoing, 
active  research  being  conducted  at  some  localities 
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being  proposed  for  exchange.  Other  localities  have 
yet  to  be  fully  recorded  or  prospected. 

Timber  Resources 

Approximately  11,170  acres  of  commercial 
forestland  having  roughly  83  million  board  feet 
(MMBF)  of  commercial  timber  volume  are  among 
the  potential  disposal  lands  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A -5  and  Maps  1 , 2 and  3 ). 
Volumes  were  determined  from  cruise  data  and 
previous  BLM  inventory  records.  Forest  stands 
range  from  1 acre  to  approximately  300  acres  in 
size,  with  the  average  forest  stand  being  30  to  35 
acres.  Some  timber  stands  cover  only  portions  of  a 
specific  BLM  parcel,  with  timber  mainly  present  in 
the  draws  and  drainage  bottoms.  Generally,  these 
forested  stands  are  located  on  site  class  5 areas, 
which  are  dry  sites  usually  located  long  distances 
from  streams,  rivers,  and  wet  areas. 

Most  of  these  commercial  forestland  tracts  have 
been  harvested  in  the  past.  Douglas  fir/white  fir 
types  are  starting  to  dominate  the  areas  that  were 
heavily  logged.  In  general,  however,  the  past 
logged  areas  are  maintaining  their  mixed  conifer 
status  of  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  white  fir. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Lands  considered  for  disposal  include  116 
allotments  permitted  for  approximately  6,320 
AUMs.  Most  of  these  allotments  are  categorized 
as  Custodial,  meaning  they  are  unfenced,  small 
tracts  that  are  intermingled  with  much  larger 
acreages  on  non-BLM  rangelands.  Livestock 
usually  graze  these  tracts  about  one  month  each 
year,  which  is  a lighter  use  level  than  recent  history. 
There  are  few  or  no  water  developments  for 
livestock  on  the  potential  disposal  lands. 

Description  of 
Umatiila  River  Basin 

Introduction 

The  Umatilla  River  Basin  encompasses 
approximately  1.5  million  acres  between  the  John 
Day  Basin  and  the  Columbia  RiverAA/ashington 
state  line,  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains 


westward  across  Umatilla  and  Morrow  counties, 
and  into  Gilliam  County  (Figure  1-2). 

Within  the  Umatilla  Basin  are  portions  of  two 
physiographic  provinces:  Blue  Mountain  and 
Columbia  River  (described  at  beginning  of  Chapter 
3).  See  Figure  1-3. 

Most  of  the  Umatilla  River  Basin  is  privately  owned 
(Figure  3-4).  Almost  40  percent  of  the  basin  is 
managed  by  Federal  agencies  (BLM  and  USFS), 
primarily  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Only  a fraction  of 
the  lands  are  managed  by  the  State.  The  tribal 
lands  are  those  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation. 

GeologyA/Vater/Soi  Is/Ai  r 

Multiple  flows  of  lava  known  as  the  Columbia  River 
basalt  underlie  nearly  all  of  the  Umatilla  River 
Basin.  Older  volcanic,  sedimentary,  and 
metamorphic  rocks  are  exposed  along  the  crest  of 
the  Blue  Mountains.  Sedimentary  deposits  cover 
the  basalt  throughout  much  of  the  basin.  Alluvium 
deposited  by  modern  rivers  and  streams  is 
common  in  valleys  and  floodplains,  and  windblown 
silts  and  fine  sands  cover  large  areas  upslope  from 
the  alluvium. 

Mountains  stretch  along  the  basin’s  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries.  The  mountainous  topography 
consists  of  rugged  hills,  mountains,  and  plateaus 


Figure  3-4.  Land  Ownership  in  Umatilla  Basin. 
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cut  by  streams,  often  forming  deep  and  steep-sided 
canyons.  The  plateau  sloping  northward  from  the 
Blue  Mountains  to  the  Columbia  River  ranges  from 
moderately  rolling  to  flat.  Elevations  range  from 
less  than  300  feet  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  around 
3,000  feet  at  the  toe  of  the  mountains,  and  6,000 
feet  at  its  highest  mountain  point. 

The  Umatilla  River  drains  the  major  portion  of  the 
basin,  rising  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  east  of  Pendleton  and  flowing  about  115 
miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  at  the 
town  of  Umatilla.  Other  major  streams  draining 
significant  portions  of  the  basin  are  the  Walla  Walla 
River  in  the  northeast  and  Willow  Creek  in  the 
southwest. 

Annual  precipitation  ranges  from  less  than  10 
inches  in  a band  along  the  Columbia  River,  to  45 
inches  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  Annual  temperatures 
for  the  lower  elevation  areas  average  about  50 
degrees. 
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moderate  hazard  for  wind  erosion  and  a high 
hazard  for  water  erosion. 

• Well-drained  soils  on  uplifted,  folded,  and 
dissected  ridgetops  and  steep  slopes,  with 
textures  ranging  from  stony  silt-loam  to  silty 
clay  loam.  These  soils  display  a high  hazard 
for  water  erosion. 

• Well-drained,  soils  on  gently  sloping  plateaus 
and  ridgetops,  as  well  as  very  steep  hillslopes 
formed  of  uplifted  basalt  with  some  ash 
deposits.  The  texture  of  these  soils  range 
from  very  cobbly  silt  loam  to  loam.  These 
soils  display  a moderate  to  high  hazard  for 
water  erosion. 

Air  quality  in  the  basin’s  northern  portion  of  the 
basin  is  occasionally  affected  due  to  susceptibility 
of  sandy  soils  to  wind  erosion.  Blowing  soil  is  known 
to  reduce  visibility  along  Interstate  Highway  84. 

Vegetation 


The  Umatilla  Basin  has  four  general  soil 
classification  groups: 

• Sandy  droughty  soils  in  old  alluvial  deposits. 
These  soils  display  a high  hazard  for  wind 
erosion  and  a slight  hazard  for  water  erosion. 

• Well-drained,  windblown  silt  soils  that  mantlq 
slopes,  with  textures  ranging  from  very  stony 
loam  to  silt  loam.  These  soils  display  a 


Forestlands 

The  Umatilla  Basin  encompasses  approximately 
374,000  acres  of  forested  lands  for  all  ownerships. 
About  2,000  acres  (less  than  0.05%)  is  managed 
by  BLM  (Figure  3-5).  Most  of  the  basin’s  forestland 
is  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  or  is  under 
private  ownership  (50%  and  45%,  respectively). 


Figure  3-5.  Ownership  of  Forestlands  in  Umatilla 
Basin  (Source;  OWRD  1988,  Umatilla  Basin  Report) 


The  BLM-managed  forestlands  are  scattered  on  28 
separate  parcels.  Most  are  isolated  from  other 
public  lands;  and  many  of  the  parcels  have  forest 
health  concerns,  in  varying  degrees,  from 
overstocking  of  young  trees  to  severe  mortality. 


■ 


Federal  - USFS  (186,251  acres) 
Federal  - BLM  (2,012  acres) 
Tribal  Lands  (17,000  acres) 
Oregon  State  (1,000  acres) 
Privately  owned  (1 68,000  acres) 


Considering  all  ownerships  in  the  basin,  Douglas  fir 
is  the  principal  forest  cover  on  these  forestlands. 
There  are  small  amounts  of  western  larch, 
ponderosa  pine,  grand  fir,  and  lodgepole  pine. 
Generally,  the  grand  fir  and  lodgepole  pine  grow  at 
intermediate  elevations  with  the  Douglas-fir  type; 
the  ponderosa  pine  type  is  at  lower  elevations,  and 
the  Engelmann  spruce-subalpine  fir  type  grows  at 
higher  elevations. 

Young  grand  fir  dominates  some  sites  that  have 
been  harvested  and  had  fire  excluded,  and 
lodgepole  pine  favors  areas  subjected  to  intense 
wildfires. 

Large  Tree  Component:  Of  the  forestlands  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin  managed  by  BLM,  approximately 
1038  acres  have  large  trees.  This  acreage  is  a 
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minor  component  of  the  basin  compared  to  the 
acreage  within  National  Forests  and  in  private 
ownership. 

Rangelands 

Much  of  the  Umatilla  Basin  has  sandy  soils,  which 
are  dominated  by  shrub-grasslands.  The  potential 
native  vegetation  consists  of  a sparse  overstory  of 
basin  big  sagebrush  or  antelope  bitterbrush  and  an 
understory  of  needle-and-thread  or  bluebunch 
wheatgrass.  Forbs  are  minor  components  of  these 
plant  communities. 

On  the  Columbia  Plateau,  the  potential  native 
vegetation  is  true  grassland.  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue,  and  Sandberg  bluegrass 
are  dominant;  there  are  few  shrubs.  Herbaceous 
wildflowers  comprise  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
potential  native  plant  community. 

The  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains  are  both  true 
grasslands  and  shrub-grasslands.  The  potential 
natural  vegetation  of  the  shrub-grassland  consists 
of  an  overstory  of  common  snowberry,  mallow 
ninebark,  rose  or  hawthorn,  and  an  understory  of 
Idaho  fescue. 

Many  areas  have  been  subject  to  overgrazing,  fire 
occurrence,  agricultural  disturbance,  and 
introduction  of  exotic  species.  These  disturbances 
have  resulted  in  a decrease  in  the  native  forage 
grasses  and  replacement  by  annual  grasses  and 
weed  species. 


The  steppe  has  three  relatively  distinct  vegetation 
communities: 

Big  sagebrush/bunchgrass 
Antelope  bitterbrush/needle-and-thread 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass  grasslands 

Basin  big  sagebrush  is  the  major  shrub  species; 
antelope  bitterbrush  is  another  important  shrub. 
Important  grasses  include  bluebunch  wheatgrass, 
Idaho  fescue,  and  needle-and-thread.  Most  plant 
communities  have  varying  amounts  of  cheatgrass. 

Soils  in  the  Columbia  shrub-steppe  habitat  are 
sandy,  loamy  sands,  or  sandy  loams.  Dune  type 
topography  is  exhibited  in  some  areas,  especially 
where  soils  are  very  sandy  and  vegetation  is 
sparse  or  non-existent. 

Over  the  years,  much  of  the  area  that  had 
Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  has  been  converted 
to  agricultural  production.  The  Hermiston-lrrigon- 
Boardman  area  is  predominantly  used  for  irrigating 
a variety  of  agricultural  crops  due  to  easy 
availability  of  water  from  the  Columbia  River.  This 
tri-city  area  is  continually  growing.  Farther  away 
from  the  river,  large  acreages  are  dryland  farmed, 
primarily  for  wheat.  Other  sizable  acreages  once  in 
Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  have  been  converted 
to  urban,  industrial,  and  rural  residential  uses. 

As  a result  of  these  various  uses,  relatively  little 
Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  remains  (Figure  3-6), 
with  percentages  of  remaining  shrub-steppe 
ranging  from  less  than  1 percent  for  bitterbrush/ 


Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

In  the  Umatilla  Basin’s  northern  portion,  along  the 
Columbia  and  Umatilla  Rivers,  there  are  sizable 
wetlands  some  of  which  may  be  augmented  by 
irrigation  in  the  area.  For  other  information  on 
riparian/wetland  areas  applicable  to  all  basins,  see 
the  general  basin  description  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
section. 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe 

The  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  vegetative  type 
once  covered  vast  areas  of  Umatilla  and  Morrow 
counties  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  sizable  parts  of 
Washington  state.  This  type  consists  of  nearly 
level  to  moderately  rolling  grasslands  with  some 
scattered  shrubs,  brushy  draws,  and  streams 
bordered  by  trees  and  rim-rocks. 


Figure  3-6.  Historic  and  Current  Acreage  of 
Columbia  Shrub-steppe  Grasslands  in  Umatilla 
Basin. 
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needle  and  thread  to  almost  50  percent  of  big 
sagebrush/bunchgrass.  The  remaining  shrub- 
steppe  is  in  scattered  small-to-medium  size 
parcels,  and  some  is  in  poor  condition  due  to  past 
livestock  grazing  practices.  Native  grasses  have 
been  replaced  by  cheatgrass,  other  annual 
grasses,  and  weeds. 

During  approximately  the  past  10  years, 
considerable  acreage  of  dryland  farm  ground  was 
placed  under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  a 
federal  program  administered  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  (formerly  Soil 
Conservation  Service)  to  provide  incentive  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  fragile  soils.  The  program 
required  discontinuance  of  farming  for  a specified 
time  and  seeding  of  fields  to  a grass  mixture. 
Although  many  of  these  seedings  have  established 
and  been  successful  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose  of  soil  protection,  these  areas  were 
seeded  with  non-native  grasses  and  forbs  and  are 
no  longer  true  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  two  major  wildlife  habitat  types  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin  are  coniferous  forestlands  and  rangelands/ 
Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe/grasslands.  Much  of 
these  two  habitat  types  have  been  affected  by  past 
livestock  grazing  practices;  agricultural/urban 
conversion  has  also  affected  much  of  the  shrub- 
steppe. 
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Wildlife  species  typically  associated  with  coniferous 
forestlands  are  listed  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
section.  Relative  species  use  of  three  habitat  types 
that  are  prominent  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Province 
is  shown  on  Table  3-12. 

Some  vertebrate  wildlife  species  commonly 
inhabiting  the  Umatilla  Basin  during  part  or  all  of 
their  life  cycles  are: 

Amphibians:  Long-toed  salamander,  western 
toad,  and  Pacific  tree  frog. 

Reptiles:  Western  fence  lizard,  sagebrush 
lizard,  short-horned  lizard,  wandering  garter 
snake,  gopher  snake,  western  rattlesnake, 
and  painted  turtle. 

Birds:  Northern  harrier,  red-tailed  hawk, 
short-eared  owl,  western  meadowlark, 
horned-  lark,  mourning  dove,  common 
nighthawk.  Brewer’s  sparrow,  barn  swallow, 
and  green-tailed  towhee. 

Mammals:  Long-eared  myotis,  little  brown 
myotis,  mountain  cottontail,  black-tailed 
jackrabbit,  Townsend’s  ground  squirrel, 
northern  pocket  gopher,  bush-tailed  woodrat, 
sagebrush  vole,  long-tailed  weasel,  badger, 
mule  deer,  and  coyote. 

For  a list  of  species  that  inhabit  the  old-growth 
habitat  in  the  Umatilla  River  Basin,  see  the  John 
Day  section. 


Table  3-12.  Usage  Levels  of  Selected  Communities  Regularly  Used  by  Native 
Species  of  Herptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Province.^ 


Species  Type 
Type 

Total  Using 
Province 

Sagebrush 

Steppe 

Riparian 

Areas 

Marsh 

Areas 

Columbia  Basin  Province 

Herptiles 

25 

70% 

27% 

27% 

Birds 

215 

20% 

40% 

40% 

Mammals 

58 

47% 

31% 

31% 

Total 

298 

'Excludes  irregular  and  accidental  species. 
Source:  Puchy  1993 
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Rangelands  interspersed  with  wetland/riparian 
areas  provide  more  suitable  habitats  for  most 
species,  even  those  found  in  more  arid 
environments  such  as  burrowing  owls,  loggerhead 
shrikes,  sage  sparrows,  and  sage  thrashers. 
Although  typically  occupying  only  small 
percentages  of  the  total  landscape,  riparian/ 
wetland  areas  are  used  by  wildlife  at  a much  higher 
rate  than  adjacent  uplands.  The  higher  utility  rate 
of  the  riparian/wetlands  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
dependable  water,  the  woody  vertical  structure  that 
often  develops,  their  diverse  plant  composition,  a 
continued  greeness  through  the  growing  season, 
and  an  abundant  insect  life  associated  with  these 
areas. 

Special  Status  Wildlife 
Species 

Wildlife  species  of  concern  that  inhabit  Columbia 
Basin  Shrub-Steppe  habitat  are: 

Short-horned  lizard 
Northern  sagebrush  lizard 
Washington  ground  squirrel 
Pygmy  rabbit 
White-tailed  jackrabbit 

Bird  species  of  concern  inhabiting  Columbia  Basin 
Shrub-Steppe  are: 

Grasshopper  sparrow 
Oregon  vesper  sparrow 
Long-billed  curlew 
Burrowing  owl 
Upland  sandpiper 
Loggerhead  shrike 

The  upland  sandpiper,  Washington  ground  squirrel, 
pygmy  rabbit,  and  white-tailed  jackrabbit  are  either 
uncommon  or  rare.  Short-horned  lizards  can  be 
found  in  areas  of  sandy  soil. 

Species  of  concern  in  riparian/wetland  areas  are: 
Amphibians  and  Reptiles:  Spotted  frogs, 
painted  turtle,  tailed  frog,  western  toad,  and 
woodhouse  toad. 

Species  of  concern  in  forested  areas  are: 

Birds:  Vaux’s  swift,  great  gray  owl,  Lewis’ 
woodpecker,  and  American  pine  marten. 

Also,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-3,  for  a list  of  special 
status  species  known  or  thought  to  occur  in  the 
NOALE  area. 


Fisheries 

The  Columbia  River  basin  contains  anadromous 
fish  runs.  The  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla  rivers  are 
Mid-Columbia  tributaries  with  anadromous  fish 
runs.  Willow  Creek,  another  major  Columbia 
tributary  in  this  basin  formerly  had  anadromous  fish 
but  no  longer  does  as  a result  of  hydropower/ 
irrigation  dams. 

Fish  species  inhabiting  these  rivers  are: 

Columbia  River  and  its  Umatilla  tributaries: 

Rainbow  trout 
Bull  trout 

Summer  steelhead  trout 
Spring  Chinook  salmon 

Walla  Walla  River: 

Rainbow  trout 
Bull  trout 

Summer  steelhead 

Willow  Creek  and  its  tributaries: 

Rainbow  trout 

Special  Status  Fish  Species 

Three  special  status  fish  species  occur,  or 
potentially  occur,  in  the  Umatilla  Basin:  the  bull 
trout  (Proposed  Threatened),  the  Mid-Columbia 
steelhead  trout  (Proposed  Threatened),  and  the 
margined  sculpin.  Information  specific  to  the  listing 
status  of  the  two  trout  species  is  included  in  the 
John  Day  general  basin  description. 

The  margined  sculpin  {Cottus  marginatus),  a State 
of  Oregon  sensitive  species,  inhabits  the  Walla 
Walla  River,  Umatilla  River,  and  Willow  Creek.  This 
species  does  not  occur  on  BLM-managed  lands  in 
either  Umatilla  River  or  Willow  Creek,  but  has  been 
found  in  both  the  South  and  North  Fork  Walla  Walla 
River,  likely  on  BLM-managed  lands  (Jim  Phelps, 
ODFW  Biologist,  pers.  comm.  1997).  The  BLM  is 
considering  future  acquisition  of  some  land 
adjacent  to  parcel  UM40,  along  the  North  Fork 
Walla  Walla  River. 

Cultural  Resources 

Occupation  of  the  Columbia  Plateau  area  dates 
from  12,000  years  ago,  when  highly  mobile, 
foraging  groups  hunted  large  game  and  utilized  a 
broad  array  of  resources  found  in  the  region. 
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Archaeological  evidence  for  this  early  period 
suggests  that  low  elevation  rivers  and  wetlands 
were  occupied  year  round,  with  seasonal  use  of 
upland  environments. 

During  thousands  of  years  that  followed, 
subsistence  strategies  and  community  settlement 
shifted  toward  more  specialized  and  complex 
patterns.  People  emphasized  procurement  of 
reliable  and  storable  resources,  such  as 
anadromous  fish  and  an  impressive  suite  of  edible 
roots,  berries,  and  industrial  and  medicinal  plants. 

A semi-sedentary  pattern  emerged  for  winter 
community  occupation  along  major  rivers  and 
lowlands;small  independent  groups  dispersed  or 
congregated  to  secure  resources  when  they 
became  seasonally  available  in  the  plateaus  and 
uplands.  Many  tribes  gathered  at  locations  of 
resource  abundance  for  events  such  as  root 
festivals,  interior  fish  runs,  or  communal  game 
drives.  These  traditional  economic,  social  and  land 
use  patterns  were  dramatically  altered  during  the 
recent  historic  period. 

Historic  records  indicate  the  Umatilla  Basin  was 
mostly  utilized  by  the  Umatilla,  Cayuse,  Walla 
Walla,  and  Tenino  tribes.  Winter  camps  were 
located  on  rivers  and  drainages  from  the  foothills  to 
the  Columbia  River;  mountainous  regions  were 
important  for  fishing,  hunting,  root  gathering,  raw 
material  procurement  and  travel.  Cultural 
resources  reflecting  these  land  uses  would  be 
multiple  occupation  lithic  scatters  with  features, 
small  task  specific  lithic  sites,  pithouse  villages, 
rock  structures  (such  as  cairns,  pits,  walls  or 
monuments),  rock  art,  quarry  locations,  trails,  and 
spiritual  sites. 

Beginning  with  Lewis  and  Clark’s  expedition  down 
the  Columbia  River  in  1804,  EuroAmerican 
explorers  and  fur  traders  maintained  economic 
relations  with  the  tribes  of  the  region  during  the 
early  19th  century.  From  the  1840s  to  1860s, 
emigrants  traveled  the  Oregon  Trail  across  the 
Umatilla  plains,  heading  to  the  Willamette  Valley. 
Settlers  later  took  up  land  claims  for  towns, 
homesteads,  cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  and  farms. 
Rail  and  river  transportation,  coupled  with  irrigation 
projects,  facilitated  the  expansion  of  the  wheat, 
agricultural  and  logging  industry  important  today  in 
the  Umatilla  Basin.  Representative  historic  sites 
for  the  basin  are  the  remains  of  wagon  trails, 
emigrant  camps,  homesteads,  livestock  driveways, 
agricultural  features  and  logging  camps. 
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Traditional  Use:  In  1855,  treaties  were  executed 
and  subsequently  ratified  with  the  Umatilla,  Walla 
Walla,  Cayuse,  Tenino,  and  Nez  Perce.  These 
tribes  and  the  Northern  Paiute  have  current  and 
traditional  cultural  interests  in  the  region. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Geological  formations  in  the  Umatilla  River  Basin 
preserve  a rich  record  of  mammalian  faunas 
representing  middle  and  late  Cenozoic  time,  from 
the  Pleistocene  age,  back  about  15  million  years  to 
the  middle  Miocene.  That  interval  witnessed  major 
landscape  and  climatic  changes  and  a continuously 
changing  array  of  vertebrate  faunas.  Mammalian 
fauna  represented  in  the  fossil  record  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  includes  Miocene  horses, 
rhinos,  pec  caries,  camels,  beavers,  and  highly 
diverse  rodents,  and  other  small  mammals.  There 
are  wide  arrays  of  localities  providing  vertebrate 
associations,  but  most  are  geographically 
scattered,  which  hinders  stratification  to  establish 
their  period  of  occurrence. 

A few  areas  along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  Morrow  County  have  potential  for  scientifically 
significant  fossils.  These  areas  have  Herron, 

Clarno,  and  John  Day  formations  exposed  at  the 
surface.  A west  to  east  band  of  Tertiary  age  and 
younger  sediments  with  some  known 
paleontological  sites  are  also  exposed  along  the 
Umatilla  bench. 

Socioeconomics 

The  population  of  the  Umatilla  Basin  is 
concentrated  in  the  cities  of  Pendleton  and 
Hermiston  and  nearby  areas.  Numerous  smaller 
towns  and  villages  are  scattered  throughout  the 
basin,  including  Milton-Freewater,  Boardman,  and 
Heppner.  There  is  a relatively  high  density  of  rural 
homes  and  farms  in  the  lower  Umatilla  Valley  and 
adjacent  area. 

Agriculture  and  ranching  represent  a large  part  of 
the  economy  in  the  Umatilla  Basin;  other  activities 
important  to  the  area’s  economy  are  railroad 
transportation;  barge  traffic  and  water-related 
recreation  on  the  Columbia;  food  processing;  and 
light  industry.  The  Umatilla  Army  Depot  is  another 
important  economic  factor. 
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Private  Lands 
Considered  for 
Acquisition  in 
Umatilla  River  Basin 

To  date,  one  parcel  of  approximately  840  acres  of 
private  land  along  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River 
in  the  Umatilla  River  Basin  has  been  identified  for 
potential  acquisition  by  BLM  in  future  transactions 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A-2).  To  acquire  this  property, 
the  BLM  must  exchange  several  parcels  in  this 
vicinity.  These  parcels  have  been  identified  as 
retention  parcels  in  Alternative  3.  Therefore,  if  this 
alternative  is  selected,  the  BLM  would  forgo  this 
acquisition.  Because  this  property  is  in  future 
transactions,  field  inspections  have  not  been  done. 

Resources  on 
Potential  Acquisition 
Lands  in  Umatilla 
River  Basin 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

According  to  U.S.  Geological  Survey  maps, 
approximately  450  acres  of  the  potential  acquisition 
lands  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  are  forestlands. 

Forested  areas  include  the  steep  north  slopes 
above  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River,  as  well  as 
some  side  drainages.  The  major  species  on 
potential  acquisition  lands  is  Douglas-fir,  with  some 
white  fir  and  spruce.  Ponderosa  pine  may  be 
expected  in  south  facing  side  draws.  Forest  stands 
range  between  10  and  95  acres;  the  average  stand 
size  is  32  acres. 

Large  Tree  Component:  No  site-specific  inventory 
has  been  done  because  the  area  is  in  future 
transactions.  However,  large  trees  are  present  on 
nearby  BLM  managed  parcels  and  are  likely  to 
occur  on  the  potential  acquisition  lands  as  well. 


Rangelands 

Rangelands  occupy  steep,  south-facing  slopes 
above  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River.  The  major 
grass  species  is  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  except  on 
the  more  northerly  aspect  slopes  which  are 
dominated  by  Idaho  fescue.  Rangeland  acreage 
on  the  potential  acquisition  property  totals 
approximately  390  acres. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

The  potential  acquisition  area  in  the  Umatilla  Basin 
includes  approximately  2.5  miles  of  the  North  Fork 
Walla  Walla  River,  0.5  mile  river  frontage  on  one 
side,  and  3.8  miles  of  intermittent  side  drainages. 
The  streamside  riparian  acreage  totals 
approximately  17  acres. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Because  the  potential  acquisition  area  is  in  future 
transactions,  no  information  is  available  on  the 
presence  of  Special  Status  Plants. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat  (Including  Special 
Status  Species) 

The  potential  acquisition  area  has  a mixture  of 
forest,  range,  and  riparian  habitats.  Species 
expected  to  inhabit  these  areas  include  elk,  deer, 
bear,  cougar,  grouse,  and  a variety  of  songbirds. 

Lewis’  woodpecker,  pileated  woodpecker,  and 
American  pine  marten  are  special  status  species 
that  could  be  expected  to  inhabit  potential 
acquisition  areas  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  (Appendix 
B,  Table  B-3). 

Fisheries  (Including  Special  Status 
Species) 

Steelhead  and  bull  trout  are  important  fish  species 
known  to  occur  in  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River. 
Both  species  are  proposed  Threatened  Species 
under  the  Endandered  Species  Act. , 
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Recreation 

The  acquisition  lands  being  considered  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin  have  potential  for  several  dispersed 
recreational  opportunities,  including  fishing, 
hunting,  hiking,  and  sightseeing. 

Access:  Legal  access  to  the  east  of  the  potential 
acquisition  lands  is  by  trail  from  the  adja  cent 
Umatilla  National  Forest.  From  the  west,  vehicle 
access  is  via  a road  up  the  river;  however,  this  is 
not  legal  access  and  is  usually  precluded  by  a 
locked  gate. 

Visual  Resources 

The  potential  acquisition  property  may  rate  as 
Visual  Resource  Management  Class  II  due  to  its 
variety  of  landform  and  the  presence  of  the  river. 
(See  glossary  for  general  management  guidelines 
of  VRM  classes.) 

Soils 

Soils  on  the  potential  acquisition  property  are 
expected  to  be  similar  to  those  on  nearby  BLM- 
managed  parcels,  which  are  mostly  shallow  with  a 
high  or  moderate-to-high  erosion  potential. 

Cultural  Resources 

Although  no  site-specific  information  is  available, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  map  indicates  at  least 
four  buildings  of  unknown  condition  or  historical 
significance  exist  on  the  property. 

Paleontological  Resources 

No  site-specific  information  is  available. 

Timber  Resources 

The  acreage  and  volume  of  commercial  forests  on 
potential  acquisition  lands  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  are 
unknown  at  this  time.  Timber  cruises  will  be 
completed  and  available  prior  to  making  decisions 
on  this  acquisition. 
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Livestock  Grazing 

It  is  presumed  that  the  potential  acquisition 
property  is  grazed  by  livestock,  the  intensity, 
season  of  use,  and  management  system  of  which 
are  unknown.  However,  assuming  an  average  of  8 
acres  per  AUM,  the  property  would  be  capable  of 
producing  1 05  AUMs  of  livestock  forage. 

Public  Lands 
Considered  for 
Disposal  in  Umatilla 
River  Basin 

Approximately  7,157  acres  of  BLM-managed  lands 
in  the  Umatilla  River  Basin  are  proposed  for 
disposal  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b).  This 
land  is  scattered  in  69  parcels,  ranging  in  size  from 
5 acres  to  2,798  acres  in  Umatilla  and  Morrow 
Counties. 

Resources  on 
Potential  Disposal 
Lands  in  Umatilla 
River  Basin 

Vegetation 

Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A 
(Table  A-7)  for  vegetative  types  and  acreages  by 
specific  parcel. 

Forestlands 

The  Umatilla  Basin  potential  disposal  lands 
identified  to  date  include  approximately  707  acres 
of  forested  lands  on  21  parcels.  Of  this  acreage, 
about  324  acres  have  been  harvested  and  are  in 
early-to-mid  serai  stage  of  development.  Although 
Douglas-fir  is  the  dominant  coniferous  species  on 
forestlands  in  the  basin  as  a whole,  the  BLM- 
administered  lands  proposed  for  disposal  are  at 
lower  elevations  which  are  predominantly  forested 
with  Ponderosa  pine. 
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Four  types  are  represented  on  the  potential 
disposal  parcels; 

Ponderosa  pine  - On  280  low  elevation  acres 
on  south  aspects  and  ridgetops.  Juniper  and 
Douglas-fir  may  be  encroaching  on  some  of 
these  sites. 

Doualas-fir  - On  96  acres  in  three  stands  on 
low  elevation  north  aspects  along  very  steep 
areas  of  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River. 
Other  species  present  include  white  fir  and 
spruce. 

White  fir  - On  1 30  acres  of  the  North  Fork 
Walla  Walla  River  drainage.  Stand  compo 
sition  also  includes  Englemann  spruce, 
Douglas  fir,  and  western  larch. 

Mixed  conifer  - On  lower  elevations  along 
streams  on  201  acres.  These  stands  include 
white  fir,  Douglas  fir,  Englemann  spruce, 
western  larch,  and  minor  amounts  of 
ponderosa  pine. 

Large  Tree  Component:  Approximately  424 
acres  on  14  BLM-administered  forested 
parcels  identified  to  date  for  disposal  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin  contain  large  trees  at  various 
stocking  levels  (Appendix  A,  Table  A-5).  This 
acreage  represents  55  percent  of  BLM’s 
forested  lands  having  large  trees  in  the  basin. 
Species  composition  by  acreage  on  this 
forested  acreage  is  as  follows: 

Ponderosa  pine;  151  acres 

Douglas-fir:  71  acres 

White  fir:  90  acres 

Mixed  conifer:  112  acres 

(Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A, 
Table  A-7  for  large  tree  acreage  on  specific 
parcels.) 

Rangelands 

This  section  primarily  addresses  the  24  potential 
disposal  parcels  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  likely  to  be 
used  for  agricultural  production  and  industrial,  rural 
residential  or  other  similar  uses  after  the  exchange 
(Appendix  A,  Table  A-6). 

Agricultural  use  is  currently  occurring  on  three 
parcels  (M26,  M28,  and  UM32)  under  a land  use 
permit;  this  use  presumably  would  continue  under 
private  ownership.  Of  the  remaining  21  parcels,  16 
have  never  been  farmed  and  the  vegetation 


present  is  “natural.”  Vegetation  on  most  of  these 
parcels,  especially  those  near  Hermiston,  is 
primarily  sagebrush-cheatgrass.  Most  parcels  also 
have  some  remnant  bluebunch  wheatgrass  and 
needle-and-thread  grass.  Avery  few,  most  notably 
UM20  and  the  unfarmed  portion  of  M26,  have 
relatively  good  stands  of  native  perennial  grasses. 
UM17  and  18  also  have  relatively  intact  rangeland 
communities. 

Portions  of  five  parcels  (UM36-38,  UM64,  and 
UM75)  were  previously  farmed,  but  this  use  was 
discontinued  some  years  ago.  Two  parcels  (UM64 
and  75)  were  not  seeded  and  were  allowed  to 
revegetate  naturally:  vegetation  on  these  two 
parcels  is  primarily  cheatgrass  and  other  annual 
species.  Relatively  small  portions  of  these  two 
parcels  were  farmed.  The  re  maining  three  parcels 
(UM36-38)  were  seeded  to  grass  along  with 
adjoining  private  land  in  accordance  with 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  requirements. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

The  potential  disposal  tracts  identified  to  date  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin  have  approximately  9 miles  of 
perennial  streams,  including  both  fish  and  non-fish 
bearing,  and  36-63  acres  of  associated  riparian 
habitat.  (Tables  3-13  and  3-14). 

In  addition,  one  potential  disposal  site  (UM35)  has 
an  estimated  15  acres  of  wetland  that  was  created 
largely  by  beavers.  This  area  equates  to 
approximately  40  acres  of  riparian/wetland 
vegetation,  or  less  than  0.6  percent  of  the  acreage 
proposed  for  disposal.  Refer  to  the  Resource 
Assessment  in  Appendix  A (Table  A-7)  for  a list  of 
parcels  that  have  streams  and  associated  riparian 
zones. 

Many  of  these  riparian  areas  are  in  poor  condition 
due  to  past  livestock  grazing  practices  along 
streams.  These  areas  are  difficult  to  manage  due 
to  their  small  size,  short  reaches,  and  lack  of 
access. 

Five  parcels  (UM40  and  43-46)  are  examples  of 
forested  parcels  dissected  by  streams.  The 
riparian  zone  of  UM40,  located  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Walla  Walla  River,  is  below  its  potential  due  to 
trampling  and  heavy  grazing  by  livestock;  this 
parcel  also  has  a road  passing  through  it.  Tracts 
UM43,  44,  and  46,  all  located  on  very  steep  slopes, 
are  in  relatively  good  condition  and  near  their 
potential.  Five  other  forested  tracts  (UM1 0-1 3 and 
39)  have  small  stream  reaches  and  associated 
riparian  zones. 
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Table  3-13.  Fish  Habitat  on  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in  Umatilla  Basin.^ 


Drainage 

Tract  No. 

Disposal 

Chinook 

Steelhead 

Bull 

Rainbow 

Subbasin  and 
Stream 

Miles 

Salmon 

Trout 

Trout 

Trout 

Umatilla 

E.F.  Butter 

UM10 

0.1 

X 

X 

Columbia 

Juniper  Canyon 

UM35/75 

2.30 

Historic? 

Willo  w/Columbia 

Sperry 

M 8 

0.25 

Historic? 

Sawmill 

M12 

0.02 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

0.27 

Walla  Walla 

North  Fork  Walla 
Walla 

North  Fork  Walla 

UM40 

0.5 

Historic 

X 

X 

X 

Walla 

North  Fork  Walla 

UM  45 

0.30 

X 

Walla 

UM43.44,  46  1.15 

South  Fork  Walla 
Walla 

UM69 

0.01 

Historic 

X 

X 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

1.86 

Total 

6.76 

0.41 

0.41 

1.07 

^ Willow  Creek  and  Walla  Walla  River  flow  into  the  Columbia  River,  but  are  included  in  Umatilla  Basin  for  analysis  purposes  in  this  EIS. 


Table  3-14.  Non-Fish  Bearing  Streams  on  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in 
Umatilla  Basin. ^ 


Subbasin 

Miles 

Perennial  Stream 
Stream  Miles 

Non-Perennial 
(Perennial  and  Non- 
Perennial) 

Total  Miles 

Umatilla  River 

0.30 

2.80 

3.10 

Walla  Walla  River 

1.30 

1.15 

2.45 

Columbia  River 

2.50 

2.00 

4.50 

Willow  Creek 

0.25 

0.25 

Totals 

4.35 

5.95 

10.30 

’ Willow  Creek  and  Walla  Walla  River  flow  into  the  Columbia  River,  but  are  included  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  for  analysis  purposes  in  this 
EIS. 
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Rangeland  tracts  such  as  UM35  (w/series  of 
wetlands  created  by  beavers)  and  UM75  (in  the 
Juniper  Canyon  Area  and  totaling  2,850  acres) 
have  free-flowing  water  during  most  years;  these 
tracts  have  the  only  free-flowing  water  for  many 
miles.  UM75  borders  Juniper  Canyon  and  its 
riparian  zone  for  over  2 miles,  and  also  has  several 
springs.  The  riparian  zone  of  this  parcel  is  heavily 
impacted  by  cattle  grazing. 

Tract  UM28  (160  acres)  has  a concrete  irrigation 
ditch  running  through  it.  This  parcel  does  not  have 
a true  riparian  zone,  but  the  flowing  water  and 
adjoining  irrigated  cropland  may  attract  some 
species  associated  with  riparian  areas. 

Parcel  UM26  near  the  town  of  Hermiston  has  a 
man-made  pond  (actually  an  irrigation  ditch 
overflow  area)  that  has  intermittent  water.  This 
parcel’s  riparian  area  is  a narrow  strip  around  the 
perimeter  consisting  of  blackberry,  willow, 
cottonwood,  and  Russian  olive,  as  well  as  sedges 
and  grasses. 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe 

Historically,  most  of  the  BLM-administered 
“rangeland”  parcels  considered  for  disposal  had 
large  acreages  in  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  or 
grassland  vegetation.  Approximately  5,200  acres 
on  33  parcels  are  within  the  Columbia  Basin  shrub 
steppe/grassland  ecotype.  Currently,  only  100 
acres  on  3 of  these  parcels  retain  the  major  plant 
components  of  this  vegetation  type. 

The  remaining  acreage  (approximately  5,100 
acres)  is  in  poor  ecological  condition.  Among  the 
parcels  in  good  condition  is  UM19  (40  acres)  on 
North  Service  Butte,  which  contains  native  shrub- 
steppe  vegetation  such  as  basin  big  sagebrush, 
bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue,  and  needle 
and  thread  grass.  UM17  (40  acres)  is  still 
dominated  by  native  grassland-bluebunch 
wheatgrass  and  Sandberg’s  bluegrass.  On  UM20 
(160  acres)  in  Warner  Butte,  remnants  of  native 
plant  communities  can  be  found  on  portions  of  the 
parcels. 

Other  parcels,  primarily  the  uplands  along  the 
Columbia  River,  have  been  severely  degraded. 

Soils  in  these  parcels  are  very  sandy  and 
dominated  by  a cheatgrass  understory,  a Basin  big 
sagebrush  overstory,  and  an  abundance  of  non- 
native species.  Among  the  parcels  that  have  lost 
most  of  their  native  vegetation  are  the  following  12 
parcels:  UM25,  27,  29-36,  68,  and  75. 


Nearly  all  of  Parcel  M28  (129  acres)  and  a small 
portion  of  UM32  (10  acres)  are  currently  being 
farmed,  which  has  replaced  native  vegetation  with 
agricultural  crops.  Portions  of  five  parcels  (UM36- 
38,  UM64,  and  UM75)  totaling  200  acres  were 
farmed  at  one  time,  but  this  use  was  discontinued 
several  years  ago. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

No  Federal/state-listed  or  BLM  sensitive  plant 
species  are  known  to  occur  on  any  of  the  BLM- 
administered  tracts  considered  for  disposal,  to 
date,  in  the  Umatilla  Basin.  Potential  disposal 
lands  contain  three  plant  species  for  which  BLM 
and  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program  are 
collecting  data  to  evaluate  their  distributions  and 
status:  transparent  milkvetch  {Astragalus 
diaphanus  var.  diaphanus),  stalked-pod  milkvetch 
{Astragalus  sclerocarpus),  and  crouching  or 
Columbia  milkvetch  {Astragalus  succumbens). 

Only  the  populations  of  A.  sclerocarpus  and  A. 
succumbens  on  parcels  UM20  and  UM21  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  represent  manageable 
populations.  These  three  species  are  also  known 
from  other  private  and  Federal  lands  in  Morrow  and 
Umatilla  counties. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Rocky  Mountain  elk,  mule  deer,  black  bear,  various 
cavity  nesters,  grouse,  and  a variety  of  song  birds 
could  be  expected  on  many  of  the  forested  parcels. 

Most  rangeland  parcels  are  occupied  by  numerous 
songbirds,  including  meadowlarks,  horned  larks, 
mourning  doves,  and  magpies. 

One  parcel  (UM35)  has  an  area  of  wetland  and 
associated  species,  including  beaver,  muskrat, 
rattlesnake,  frogs,  red-winged  blackbirds, 
sandpipers  and  other  shore  birds,  and  mallards. 

Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A, 
Table  A-7  for  parcel-specific  wildlife  habitat 
information. 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

Based  on  the  characteristics  for  old-growth  habitat 
described  under  the  John  Day  Basin  general 
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description,  the  424  acres  of  large  trees  described 
in  the  Forestlands  section  are  considered  to  be 
potential  old-growth  wildlife  habitat.  Refer  to  the 
Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A (Table  A-7)  for 
acreage  by  specific  parcel. 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

Two  special  status  species  (both  BLM  Sensitive) 
may  occur  on  potential  disposal  parcels  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin;  pileated  woodpecker  and  long- 
billed curlew.  Pileated  woodpeckers  could  be 
expected  on  several  of  the  forested  parcels,  and 
long-billed  curlews  could  be  found  on  several  of  the 
rangeland  parcels. 

Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A 
(Table  A-7)  for  information  specific  to  possible 
occurrence  of  special  status  species  by  specific 
parcel,  and  to  Appendix  B (Table  B-3)  for  a 
composite  list  of  special  status  wildlife  species  that 
could  occur  in  the  NOALE  area. 

Fisheries 

Approximately  5 miles  of  fish-bearing  streams  are 
within  the  potential  disposal  parcels  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin  (Table  3-10).  These  fish-bearing  segments 
are  scattered  and  non-contiguous  on  11  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  according  to  field  reviews  range 
from  poor  to  good  condition.  Chinook  salmon, 
steelhead  trout,  bull  trout,  rainbow  trout,  and  a 
variety  of  non-salmonid  species  can  be  found  in 
some  of  these  stream  segments. 

Two  tracts  (UM35  and  UM75)  in  Juniper  Canyon, 
which  is  a shrub-steppe  region,  flow  directly  into 
the  Columbia  River.  The  only  fish  presently  in 
Juniper  Canyon  are  dace  and  other  non-game  fish. 
Historically,  however,  the  creek  may  have 
supported  rainbow  trout  and  possibly  steelhead. 

Willow  Creek  and  the  Walla  Walla  River  flow  into 
the  Columbia  River,  but  are  included  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin  analysis  area  as  they  are  shown  on  the  same 
Oregon  State  Water  Resources  river  map. 

Special  Status  Fish  Species 

Bull  trout,  a proposed  threatened  species,  is  found 
on  two  potential  disposal  sites  (UM40  in  the  North 
Fork  Walla  Walla  and  UM69  in  the  South  Fork 
Walla  Walla).  Steelhead  trout  (proposed 
threatened)  inhabit  several  disposal  parcels. 
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Recreation 

The  isolated  nature  of  the  potential  disposal  lands 
limits  their  recreational  opportunities  for  the  general 
public.  On  parcels  having  public  access,  the 
predominate  activity  is  dispersed  recreation 
including  hunting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  off-highway 
vehicle  use,  horseback  riding,  and  hiking.  These 
activities  are  limited  by  access. 

Access 

Because  the  potential  disposal  lands  are  small, 
isolated  parcels  intermingled  with  private  land,  the 
majority  do  not  have  legal  access.  Of  the  69 
parcels  of  BLM-managed  lands  being  considered 
for  disposal  in  the  Umatilla  Basin,  43  parcels 
representing  78  percent  (5,600  acres)  of  the  total 
disposal  acreage  do  not  have  legal  access. 

The  other  26  potential  disposal  parcels  have  some 
legal  access.  Nineteen  parcels  are  accessible  by 
public  road  or  highway.  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
Hermiston  area  where  there  is  a high  density  of 
county  roads,  and  several  of  the  parcels  are 
bordered  by  roads  on  at  least  one  side.  The  other 
seven  parcels  are  accessible,  but  not  necessarily 
by  vehicle,  by  being  adjacent  to  National  Forest  or 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer  land  that  has  access. 

Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A 
(Table  A-7)  for  access  by  specific  parcels. 

Visual  Resources 

All  of  the  potential  disposal  lands  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin  are  within  Visual  Resource  Management 
Class  III,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  partially  retain 
the  landscape’s  existing  character.  (See  glossary 
for  information  on  management  guidelines  specific 
to  VRM  classes.) 

Soils 

Soils  on  most  of  the  parcels  identified  for  potential 
disposal  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  are  generally  sandy, 
sandy  loam,  and  loamy  sand.  These  soils  are 
shallow  to  deep,  are  excessively  drained  or  well 
drained,  and  usually  have  a slight-to-moderate 
water  erosion  hazard  but  a high  hazard  of  wind 
erosion  and  soil  blowing. 

Soils  on  parcels  UM38  and  UM64  have  a more 
loamy  texture  and  are  less  susceptible  to  wind 
erosion,  but  have  a higher  water  erosion  hazard. 
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Three  parcels  (UM25,  UM26,  and  UM67)  have  a 
considerable  rock  outcrop  component  that  makes 
portions  of  these  parcels  unsuitable  for  housing  or 
industrial  type  use. 

Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in  Appendix  A 
(Table  A-7)  for  erosion  hazards  on  specific  parcels. 

Prime/Unique  Farmlands 

Portions  of  the  following  six  parcels  meet  the  soil 
requirements  for  prime  farmland  when  irrigated: 
UM18,  UM20,  UM21,  UM24,  UM27,  and  UM67.  It 
is  assumed  that,  after  the  exchange,  three  of  these 
parcels  (UM18,  UM20,  and  UM21)  would  be  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  other  three 
(UM24,  UM27,  and  UM67)  for  industrial,  housing, 
or  similar  uses. 

Cultural  Resources 

Phase  I potential  disposal  tracts  of  BLM  lands 
within  the  Umatilla  Basin  have  been  intensively 
surveyed  for  this  land  exchange.  Cultural 
resources  found  on  Future  Phase  exchange 
parcels  include  small  lithic  scatters,  a stone 
feature,  a 1930s  logging  camp,  homestead 
remains,  trash  dumps,  and  early  20th  century 
irrigation  features.  Four  prehistoric  and  one 
historic  site  have  been  recorded  in  Juniper  Canyon. 
Additional  Juniper  Canyon  inventories  are  planned. 
To  date,  these  properties  have  not  been  evaluated 
against  National  Register  criteria.  There  are  no 
Oregon  Trail  properties  or  listed  National  Register 
sites  on  lands  proposed  for  exchange. 

Traditional  Use:  Historic  records  and  other  sources 
identify  traditional  gathering,  hunting,  and  fishing 
stations  for  the  Umatilla,  Cayuse,  and  Walla  Walla 
along  the  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla  rivers,  as  well 
as  along  the  Columbia.  Eight  upland  BLM  tracts 
(560  acres  total)  are  located  in  the  steep  canyons 
of  the  upper  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla  Rivers,  one 
including  0.5-mile  of  river  frontage.  Fifteen  isolated 
tracts  (including  Juniper  Canyon)  are  adjacent  to 
the  Columbia  River  canyon  or  lower  Umatilla  River, 
where  winter  villages  were  strategically  situated 
near  important  resources  and  travel  routes. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  (CTUIR)  have  identified  Juniper 
Canyon  as  an  area  of  cultural  importance  for  treaty 
resources  and  traditional  use.  Juniper  canyon  was 
historically  along  a travel  route  from  the  Columbia 


River  to  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  treaty 
resources  in  Juniper  Canyon  include  animals  and 
cultural  plants  used  for  food,  medicine  and  other 
traditional  purposes.  These  plants  and  animals 
have  specific  habitat  needs.  Thus,  the  Columbia 
shrub-steppe  of  Juniper  Canyon  is  a key  treaty 
resource  habitat.  CTUIR  considers  the  habitat 
important  for  mitigation  of  wildlife  losses  from 
hydropower  development  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Although  some  BLM-administered  parcels 
proposed  for  disposal  have  geologic  formations 
with  potential  for  scientifically  significant  fossils,  no 
known  sites  occur.  Five  parcels  near  Heppner  (one 
in  Sand  Hollow,  two  parcels  south  of  Hermiston, 
and  the  two  Juniper  Canyon  parcels)  are  worthy  of 
further  study.  These  five  parcels  have  rocks 
derived  from  ash  or  lake  deposits  and  are  within 
areas  mapped  as  geologically  and  paleontologically 
interesting.  Field  checks  are  planned  for  these 
parcels. 

Timber  Resources 

The  707  acres  of  forested  lands  considered  for 
disposal  to  date  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  are 
commercial  forestlands.  Forest  stands  range  in 
size  from  10  to  95  acres,  and  the  average  stand 
size  is  32  acres.  Of  the  707  acres,  the  71  acres  of 
Douglas-fir  are  considered  economically  inoperable 
for  harvest  by  Federal  standards  because  of  their 
adverse  location  designations  in  the  Operations 
Inventory. 

Ten  parcels  totaling  324  acres  have  had  one  or  two 
commercial  entries  in  the  past  45  years.  These 
stands  are  now  in  an  early-to-mid  serai  stage  of 
development. 

Timber  cruises  on  these  forested  stands  have  not 
been  completed  at  this  time,  but  will  be  complete 
and  available  prior  to  exchanging  these  forested 
lands. 

Livestock  Grazing 

There  are  grazing  leases  with  a total  of  442  AUMs 
on  33  potential  disposal  parcels  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin.  Refer  to  the  Resource  Assessment  in 
Appendix  A (Table  A-7)  for  AUMs  by  specific 
parcels. 
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Most  of  the  leased  parcels  are  isolated  tracts 
surrounded  by  private  ownership.  A few  border 
National  Forest  land.  All  of  the  parcels  are  under 
Custodial  management,  meaning  the  BLM  does  not 
specify  actual  use  (see  glossary  for  additional 
information  on  Custodial). 

Description  of 
Grande  Ronde  Basin 

Introduction 

The  Grande  Ronde  Basin  encompasses 
approximately  2.5  million  acres  (Figure  1-2).  It 
extends  from  the  eastern  crest  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  west,  northeastward  across 
Union  and  Wallowa  Counties,  to  the  Idaho  and 
Washington  state  boundaries. 

This  basin  is  within  the  Blue  Mountain 
physiographic  province,  which  is  described  at  the 
begin  ning  of  Chapter  3 (Figure  1-3). 

About  45  percent  of  the  land  in  the  Grande  Ronde 
Basin  is  National  Forest  (Figure  3-7). 

Approximately  1 percent  is  public  land  administered 
by  the  BLM,  and  an  even  smaller  percentage  is 
administered  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 


Figure  3-7.  Land  Ownership  in  Grande  Ronde 
Basin. 


IP  Privately  owned 
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remainder  is  private  land,  including  some  major 
holdings  of  private  forestland,  as  well  as 
agricultural  and  rangeland. 

GeologyA/Vater/Soils/Air 

The  basin  is  formed  from  the  slopes  of  two  rugged 
mountain  ranges  (Blue  Mountains  to  the  east  and 
northwest,  and  Wallowa  Mountains  on  the 
southeast)  and  two  major  river  valleys  (Grande 
Ronde  and  Wallowa,  approximately  230,400  acres 
and  160,000  acres,  respectively). 

Topography  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  ranges 
from  steep  alpine  mountains,  reaching  10,000  feet 
elevation  in  the  Wallowa  mountains,  to  deeply 
dissected  plateaus  and  canyons,  and  broad,  gently 
rolling  valleys. 

The  mainstem  Grande  Ronde  River  extends  212 
miles  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  its  conflu  ence 
with  the  Snake  River  in  Washington,  168.7  miles 
upstream  from  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  Other  major  water  systems  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  Basin  include  the  Minam,  Wallowa, 
Lostine,  and  Wenaha  rivers,  and  Catherine  and 
Joseph  creeks. 

Soils  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  can  be  classified 
into  four  general  groups: 

• Floodplains,  terraces,  and  fans;  Formed  in 
alluvial  and  lacrustine  deposits.  Are  moder 
ately  deep  to  deep  and  poorly  to  well  drained, 
with  textures  including  silt  loam  and  silty  clay 
loam.  These  soils  display  a slight  hazard 
from  water  erosion.  Flooding  and  ponding  are 
common  in  winter  and  spring. 

• Terraces,  fans,  and  upland  slopes:  Formed  in 
alluvial,  eolian,  and  lacrustrine  deposits  and  in 
residuum  and  colluvium  derived  from  basalt 
and  volcanic  tuff.  Are  moderately  deep  to 
deep  and  well  drained,  with  textures  including 
sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  and  silty  clay  loam. 
These  soils  display  a slight-to-moderate 
hazard  from  water  erosion. 

• Dry  foothills:  Formed  in  colluvium  and 
residuum  derived  from  basalt  and  volcanic 
tuff,  generally  adjacent  to  timbered  areas,  but 
at  lower  elevations.  Are  shallow  to 
moderately  deep  and  well  drained,  with 
textures  of  extremely  stony  loam  to  silty  clay 
loam.  These  soils  display  a slight-to-high 
hazard  from  water  erosion. 
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• Forested  uplands:  Formed  in  colluvium  and 
residuum  derived  from  basalt  and  volcanic  tuff 
and  recent  volcanic  ash.  Are  moderately 
deep  to  deep,  moderate-to-well  drained,  with 
textures  of  very  stony  silt  loam  and  silt  loam. 
These  soils  display  a slight-to-high  hazard 
from  water  erosion. 

Temperatures  and  precipitation  vary  with  elevation. 
Average  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  12  to  23 
inches  at  lower  elevations  in  the  valleys,  and  from 
40  to  50  inches  in  the  higher  mountains. 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

Within  the  Upper  Grande  Ronde  Basin,  there  are 
approximately  2,860  acres  of  forested  lands 
managed  by  the  BLM.  These  lands  account  for 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  forested 
ownership  in  the  Upper  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 
These  forested  sites  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin,  with  Douglas-fir  being  the  most 
common  coniferous  species.  Spruce/fir 
associations  are  found  at  higher  elevations,  and 
ponderosa  pine  type  at  the  lower  elevations. 

Large  Tree  Component  Approximately  580  acres 
of  the  forestlands  managed  by  the  BLM  in  this 
basin  have  large  trees. 

Rangelands 

Rangelands  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  are 
comprised  of  sagebrush/grassland  steppe  and 
grassland  steppe. 

The  sagebrush/grassland  steppe  is  dominated  by 
bluebunch  wheatgrass  on  ridgetops,  hilltops,  and 
south-facing  slopes  and  Idaho  fescue  on  the  north- 
facing slopes.  Varying  amounts  of  Wyoming  big 
sagebrush  and  basin  big  sagebrush  occur 
depending  on  landscape  position,  soils,  and  parent 
material. 

The  grassland  steppe  is  dominated  by  Idaho 
fescue  with  lesser  amounts  of  bluebunch 
wheatgrass  and  a shrub  component  that  includes 
chokecherry,  hawthorn,  snowberry,  serviceberry, 
elderberry,  and  mock  orange  in  randomly 
distributed  patches  on  deep  north-slope  sites. 
South-slopes  are  dominated  by  bluebunch 
wheatgrass  with  minor  amounts  of  Idaho  fescue 
and  a variable  bitterbrush  component. 


Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

As  in  the  other  basins,  riparian  or  wetland  areas 
occupy  a very  small  part  of  the  total  land  area  and 
most  are  narrow  strips  along  small  streams.  Ladd 
Marsh  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Grande  Ronde 
Valley  is  an  example  of  a sizeable  wetland  area; 
this  area  is  not  within  BLM-administered  lands  and 
is  listed  here  for  reference  purposes  only. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Coniferous  forests  comprise  most  (approximately 
two-thirds)  of  the  native  vegetation  habitat  for 
wildlife  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Basin  and  rangeland 
habitat  comprises  the  remainder. 

Refer  to  the  John  Day  Basin  Wildlife  Resources 
section  for  a listing  of  some  of  the  vertebrate 
species  associated  with  forest  type,  including  old- 
growth  forests. 

The  rangeland  habitat  is  a mixture  of  sagebrush- 
steppe  and  grassland.  The  sagebrush-steppe  in 
this  basin  is  more  similar  to  that  in  the  Powder 
Basin  than  the  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin.  This  sagebrush-steppe  type  is 
important  to  more  than  100  vertebrate  species 
(Thomas  1979  and  1986). 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

There  is  wintering  bald  eagle  habitat  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

The  bald  eagle,  Lewis’  woodpecker,  and  bats  such 
as  the  long-eared  myotis  and  long-legged  myotis 
are  species  of  concern  occasionally  found  in  and 
around  forested  riparian  areas  and  along  some  of 
the  larger  river  systems  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin 
(Appendix  B,  Table  B-3) 

Fisheries 

Fish  species  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  are 
rainbow  trout,  bull  trout,  summer  steelhead  trout, 
and  spring  and  fall  Chinook  salmon. 

Special  Status  Fish  Species 

Three  special  status  fish  species  are  within  the 
Grande  Ronde  Basin:  Snake  River  spring  Chinook 
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(threatened),  Snake  River  steelhead  (proposed 
threatened),  and  bull  trout  (proposed  threatened). 

Cultural  Resources 

The  culture  history  of  the  Grande  Ronde  basin  is 
broadly  similar  to  that  of  the  Umatilla  Basin. 
Ethnographic.  Historic  records  demonstrate  that  the 
interior  reaches  of  the  basin  were  utilized  most 
often  by  the  Umatilla,  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla,  and 
Nez  Perce  tribes,  but  also  by  Paiute  people. 
Wallowa  Valley  and  the  lower  Grande  Ronde  were 
occupied  by  the  Wallowa  (Joseph)  Band  of  Nez 
Perce  prior  to  the  1 877  Nez  Perce  War.  Semi- 
permanent winter  villages  were  located  along  the 
middle  to  lower  river  reaches  in  this  basin.  The 
Grande  Ronde  valley  was  a notable  location  for 
inter-tribal  trade,  fishing,  digging  camas  and 
gathering  roots.  The  anadromous  fishery  of  the 
Grande  Ronde  and  its  tributaries  played  an 
important  role  in  the  tribal  economies  of  the  region. 
Valleys  and  interior  drainages  were  important  for 
grazing,  hunting,  plant  gathering,  raw  material 
procurement,  and  travel.  Cultural  resource  sites 
would  include  lithic  scatters  with  features,  rock 
structures,  rock  art,  quarry  locations,  trails,  and 
spiritual  sites. 

Between  1811  and  the  1850s,  explorers,  fur 
traders,  and  emigrants  worked  and  traveled 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Grande  Ronde;  and  by 
the  1860s  and  1870s,  towns  were  being 
established  along  the  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 
During  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century,  more 
land  claims  were  taken  up  for  homesteads,  cattle 
and  sheep  ranches;  and  logging  became  a major 
industry  for  the  region.  Historic  sites  known  or 
expected  for  the  geographic  area  include  remains 
of  wagon  trails  and  freight  roads,  emigrant  or 
military  camps,  homesteads,  livestock  driveways, 
and  logging  camps. 

Traditional  Use:  In  1855,  treaties  were  executed 
and  subsequently  ratified  with  the  Umatilla,  Walla 
Walla,  Cayuse,  Tenino,  and  Nez  Perce.  These 
tribes,  and  the  Northern  Paiute,  have  current  and 
traditional  cultural  interests  in  the  region. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Columbia  River  Basalt  flows  cover  most  of  the  Grande 
Ronde  Basin  and  paleontological  sites  are  rare. 
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Socioeconomics 

Most  lands  within  the  Grande  Ronde  and  Wallowa 
Valleys  have  been  converted  to  agriculture  and 
urban  uses.  Beyond  the  populated  areas,  the 
landscape  is  mainly  rural  pastureland,  rangeland, 
and  forest. 

Economically  important  land  use  activities  include 
farming,  livestock  production,  timber  produc  tion, 
recreation,  and  tourism.  Some  mining,  primarily 
placer  deposits,  occurs  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Grande  Ronde  River  and  in  the  Wallowa 
Mountains. 

Private  Lands 
Considered  for 
Acquisition  in 
Grande  Ronde  Basin 

To  date,  no  private  lands  have  been  specifically 
identified  for  acquisition  within  the  Grande  Ronde 
Basin.  Lands  meeting  certain  criteria  may  be 
considered  for  acquisition  during  future  of  the 
NOALE.  Lands  that  may  be  considered  include 
lands  along  the  Wallowa  and  Grande  Ronde  Rivers 
and  their  major  tributaries.  Refer  to  the  Baker 
Resource  Management  Plan  of  July  1989  and  the 
Wallowa  and  Grande  Ronde  River  Final 
Management  Plan/Environmental  Assessment  of 
December  1993  for  information  and  descriptions  of 
these  lands. 

Public  Lands 
Considered  for 
Disposal  in  Grande 
Ronde  Basin 

Approximately  3,440  acres  of  BLM-managed  public 
land  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  are  being 
proposed  for  disposal  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  a 
and  A-lb).  This  land  is  in  Union  County  and  is 
scattered  in  43  parcels,  ranging  in  size  from  40  to 
320  acres. 
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Resources  on 
Potential  Disposal 
Lands  in  Grande 
Ronde  Basin 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

Approximately  2,260  acres  of  forestlands  (33 
parcels)  managed  by  BLM  in  the  Grande  Ronde 
Basin  are  considered  for  disposal.  Some  of  these 
parcels  have  forest  health  concerns  in  varying 
degrees,  from  overstocking  to  severe  mortality. 

Most  of  the  stands  on  26  of  the  parcels  (approx. 
2,000  acres)  have  been  harvested  and  are  now  in 
an  early-to-mid  serai  stage  of  development. 

The  forests  are  typical  Blue  Mountain  mixed  conifer 
stands  with  ponderosa  pine  dominating  the  south- 
facing slopes,  and  Douglas-fir/grand  fir 
associations  on  north  slopes  and  in  narrow  canyon 
bottoms.  Nine  forest  types  are  represented,  with 
ponderosa  pine  the  dominant  species  in  three 
types: 


• Ponderosa  pine  (south  aspects; 

low  elevations): 

326  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/Douglas-fir: 

471  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/white  fir: 

34  acres 

• Douglas-fir: 

13  acres 

• White  fir: 

40  acres 

• White  fir/larch: 

262  acres 

• White  fir/lodgepole  pine: 

231  acres 

• Lodgepole  pine: 

83  acres 

• Mixed  conifer: 

761  acres 

The  mixed  conifer  includes  white  fir,  Douglas-fir, 
larch,  lodgepole  pine,  and  Englemann  spruce. 

Larae  Tree  Comoonent  ADoroximatelv  538  acres 
(14  parcels)  of  the  BLM-administered  forestlands 
proposed  for  disposal  in  the  Grande  Ronde  basin 
have  large  trees  at  various  stocking  levels.  The 
species  composition  of  this  acreage  is: 

• Ponderosa  pine: 

63  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/Douglas-fir: 

164  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/white  fir: 

34  acres 

• White  fir/larch: 

53  acres 

• Mixed  conifer: 

224  acres 

Rangelands 

Important  grass  species  on  most  non-forested 
parcels  are  Idaho  fescue  and/or  bluebunch 
wheatgrass.  Sandberg’s  bluegrass  is  another 
important  species  on  most  parcels.  Cheatgrass 
has  invaded  some  of  the  parcels  that  are  in  poor 
ecological  condition.  Big  sagebrush  is  the  major 
shrub  on  shrub-steppe  parcels.  On  a few  parcels 
(including  UN8,  17,  24,  and  41),  stiff  sagebrush  is 
the  major  shrub  species. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

The  potential  disposal  tracts  identified,  to  date,  in 
the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  have  approximately  6 
miles  of  perennial  streams  and  associated  riparian 
habitat,  including  both  fish  and  non-fish  bearing 
streams  (Tables  3-15  and  3-16).  This  stream 
mileage  equates  to  between  24  and  42  acres  of 
riparian  habitat. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

No  Federal/state-listed  or  BLM  Sensitive  plant 
species  are  known  to  occur  on  the  BLM-man  aged 
parcels  being  considered  for  disposal,  to  date,  in 
the  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  potential  disposal  parcels  identified  to  date  in 
the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  have  not  been  spe 
cifically  assessed  for  wildlife  species.  The  forested 
and  rangeland  tracts,  however,  likely  have  the 
same  species  described  in  the  Umatilla  Basin. 
Refer  to  Appendix  B,  Table  B-1  for  a list  of  wildlife 
species  that  may  occur  in  the  NOALE  area. 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

Based  on  the  characteristics  for  old-growth  habitat 
described  under  the  John  Day  Basin  general 
description,  all  of  the  538  acres  of  disposal 
forestlands  containing  large  trees  are  potential  old- 
growth  wildlife  habitat.  This  potential  old  growth  is 
distributed  over  14  parcels  in  stands  ranging  from 
10  to  100  acres  in  size.  The  average  stand  is  38 
acres  in  size. 
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Table  3-15.  Fish  Habitat  Within  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in  Grande 
Ronde  Basin. 


Drainage  Subbasin 
and  Stream  Name 

Tract 

No. 

Disposal 

Miles 

Chinook 

Salmon 

Steelhead 

Trout 

Bull 

Trout 

Rainbow 

Trout 

Grande  Ronde 

Pelican  Creek 

UN02 

0.25 

X 

Sheep  Creek 

UN14 

0.50 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Meadow  Creek 

UN63 

0.40 

X 

X 

X 

Dark  Canyon 

UN64 

0.30 

X 

X 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

1.45 

Catherine  Creek 

Shaw  Creek 

UN16 

0.60 

X 

Potters  Creek 

UN25  & UN26 

0.50 

X 

X 

Scout  Creek 

UN39 

0.30 

X 

X 

South  Fork  Catherine  CreekUN44 

0.30 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Subbasin  Total 

1.70 

Total  Miles 

3.15 

1.50 

2.30 

0.80 

3.15 

Legend: 

X = Yes,  presence  of  fish  habitat 

Table  3-16.  Non  Fish-Bearing  Streams  on  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in 
Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

Subbasin  Perennial  Stream  Non-Perennial 

Total  Miles  (Perennial 

miles  Stream  Miles 

and  Non-Perennial) 

Grande  Ronde  3.1  2.25 

5.35 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

The  potential  disposal  parcels  in  this  basin  have 
not  yet  been  specifically  assessed  for  special 
status  wildlife  species.  Refer  to  Table  B-3  for  a 
listing  of  special  status  wildlife  species  that  may 
occur  within  the  analysis  area. 

Fisheries  (Including  Special  Status 
Species) 

Approximately  3.15  miles  of  fish-bearing  streams 
are  within  the  potential  disposal  parcels  in  the 


Grande  Ronde  Basin  (Table  3-12).  These  fish 
segments  range  from  0.3  to  0.6  miles  in  length,  are 
scattered  and  non-contiguous  on  9 tracts  of  public 
land,  and  according  to  field  review  are  in  poor 
condition.  Chinook  salmon,  trout  (steelhead,  bull 
and  rainbow),  and  a variety  of  non-salmonids  can 
be  found  in  some  of  these  stream  segments. 

Recreation 

Recreational  Values  and  Opportunities:  Although 
recreational  use  is  possible  on  parcels  that  have 
public  access,  the  small  size  of  most  potential 
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disposal  parcels  limits  their  recreational 
opportunities.  These  opportunities  consist  of 
dispersed  use,  such  as  limited  hunting,  fishing, 
sightseeing,  off-highway  vehicle  use,  horseback 
riding,  and  hiking. 

Access:  Of  the  43  parcels  proposed  for  exchange, 
23  parcels  totaling  2,300  acres  have  some  means 
of  access.  Those  23  parcels  are  UN1-4,  7,  12,  14, 
17,  18,  21, 24-27,  37,  38,  42,  61-64,  68,  and  71. 
The  accessibility  of  18  of  these  parcels  is  due  to 
their  proximity  adjoining  National  Forests,  which 
does  not  necessarily  infer  vehicular  access.  Four 
parcels  are  accessible  by  public  road.  One  parcel 
(UN71)  has  access  from  the  adjoining  Blue 
Mountain  Forest  Wayside,  which  is  state-owned 
land. 

Visual  Resources 

All  potential  disposal  parcels  in  the  Grande  Ronde 
Basin  are  within  the  Visual  Resource  Man  agement 
Class  111  designation  (see  glossary  for  information 
specific  to  VRM  management  classes). 

Soils 

To  date,  soils  information  specific  to  the  potential 
disposal  parcels  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  has 
not  been  compiled. 

Prime/Unique  Farmlands:  None  of  the  potential 
disposal  parcels  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  meet 
soil  requirements  for  prime  or  unique  farmland. 

Cultural  Resources 

Very  few  of  the  selected  BLM  parcels  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Grande  Ronde  have  been 
intensively  surveyed  for  the  land  exchange.  The 
Stockhoff  Basalt  Quarry  site  (an  important 
prehistoric  lithic  resource  locale)  is  adjacent  to  an 
80-acre  parcel  of  BLM  land.  An  early  wagon  route 
and  monument  is  located  on  one  parcel 
overlooking  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  near  (but  not 
on)  the  primary  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  The 
historic  property  requires  further  documentation 
prior  to  evaluating  significance.  No  Oregon  Trail 
properties  are  known  to  be  located  on  lands 
proposed  for  exchange. 

Traditional  Use:  Historic  records  and  other  sources 
identify  fishing  locations  on  most  major  trib  utaries 
of  the  upper  Grande  Ronde.  Five  isolated  BLM 


parcels  (320  acres  total)  include  or  are  adjacent  to 
fishery  streams  of  the  upper  Grande  Ronde  River 
such  as  Dark  Canyon  Creek  and  Sheep  Creek.  No 
site-specific  root  gathering  fields,  fishing  stations, 
or  traditional  cultural  properties  have  been 
identified  to  date  on  the  lands  proposed  for 
exchange. 

Paleontological  Resources 

BLM-managed  parcels  proposed  for  exchange  in 
the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  are  not  known  to  contain, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  contain,  occurrences  of 
vertebrate  fossils. 

Timber  Resources 

All  of  the  approximate  2,260  acres  of  forestlands 
considered  for  disposal  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin 
to  date  are  commercial  forestlands.  Forest  stands 
range  in  size  from  5 to  235  acres,  with  the  average 
stand  being  69  acres  (Appendix  A,  Table  A-5).  At 
least  one  partial  cut  entry  has  been  made  on  26 
parcels  (totaling  almost  2,000  acres)  within  the  past 
45  years.  Timber  cruises  on  these  forested  stands 
have  not  been  completed  at  this  time,  but  will  be 
complete  and  available  prior  to  making  decisions 
on  their  exchange. 

Livestock  Grazing 

The  BLM  has  grazing  leases  issued  for  254  AUMs 
on  32  of  the  potential  disposal  parcels  (see  Table  4- 
1 for  list  of  parcels).  All  parcels  are  relatively  small, 
and  most  are  grazed  for  only  a short  time  each 
year.  Several  parcels  are  adjacent  to  National 
Forest  lands,  and  some  allotments  have  been 
incorporated  into  National  Forest  grazing 
allotments.  Other  allotment  areas  are  surrounded 
by  private  land  and  receive  only  Custodial 
management. 

Description  of 
Powder  River  Basin 

Introduction 

The  Powder  River  Basin  encompasses 
approximately  4.1  million  acres.  The  Powder  River 
Basin  extends  from  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
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in  the  west,  eastward  to  the  Snake  River,  and  from 
the  Burnt  River  Mountains  in  the  south,  northward 
to  the  watershed  divide  with  the  Grande  Ronde 
Basin.  It  incorporates  nearly  all  of  Baker  County, 
southern  portions  of  Union  and  Wallowa  counties, 
and  northern  portions  of  Malheur  County.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  analysis,  a very  small  portion  at  the 
north  edge  of  the  Malheur  Basin  (the  portion  within 
the  Baker  Resource  Area)  has  been  included  with 
the  Powder  Basin  discussion. 

This  basin  is  within  the  Blue  Mountain 
physiographic  province,  which  is  described  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  3 (Figure  1-3) 

Approximately  half  of  the  basin  is  public  lands 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM,  with 
National  Forest  comprising  most  of  the  Federal 
portion  (Figure  3-8).  The  other  half  is  largely  in 
private  ownership,  which  includes  some  major 
holdings  of  forestland  and  agricultural  and 
rangeland.  Less  than  one  percent  is  administered 
by  Oregon  state  agencies. 

Geology/Soi  IsA/Vater/Ai  r 

The  basin  is  formed  from  the  slopes  of  several 
rugged  mountain  ranges,  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
west,  the  Wallowa  Mountains  to  the  northeast,  the 
Burnt  River  Mountains  in  the  south,  and  the  Snake 
River  Breaks  on  the  east.  The  Baker,  North 
Powder,  Eagle,  and  Pine  Valleys  provide  most  of 
the  level  terrain  for  agriculture.  Numerous  other 
long,  narrowly  constricted  valleys  occurring  along 
the  major  streams  between  mountainous  terrain. 
The  Burnt  River  Mountains  have  a large  deposit  of 
limestone  exposed  along  Interstate  Highway  84 
south  of  Durkee. 

Topography  of  the  Powder  River  Basin  is  similar  to 
the  Grande  Ronde,  with  the  shared  features  of  the 
Blue  and  Wallowa  Mountains  and  their  foothills. 
However,  the  river  valleys  of  the  Powder  Basin  are 
generally  narrower  and  smaller  overall. 

The  mainstem  Powder  River  is  formed  by  the 
merging  or  its  two  upper  tributaries,  McCully  Fork 
and  Cracker  Creek,  which  join  at  the  town  of 
Sumpter.  From  here,  the  river  extends  144  miles 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Snake  River  near  Richland  Oregon,  296  miles 
upstream  from  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  Another  major  stream,  the  Burnt 
River,  is  formed  by  the  merging  of  several 
tributaries  in  Unity  Valley.  From  here,  the  river 
flows  approximately  80  miles  to  its  confluence  with 
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the  Snake  River  near  Huntington,  328  miles 
upstream  from  the  Snake-Columbia  confluence. 
Other  major  water  systems  in  the  basin  include 
Anthony,  Wolf,  Eagle,  and  Pine  Creeks. 

Temperatures  and  precipitation  vary  with  elevation. 
Average  growing  season  is  shorter  than  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  Valley,  and  summers  are  generally 
hotter  and  drier  than  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

Soils  and  geology  in  the  Powder  Basin  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  Grande  Ronde.  Soils  on  warm,  dry, 
gently  sloping  to  very  steep  hills  formed  in 
colluvium  derived  from  basalt.  These  soils  are 
shallow  to  moderately  deep,  well  drained,  very 
stony  clay  loam  to  loam  texture,  and  display  a 
moderate-to-high  hazard  from  water  erosion. 

There  are  also  soils  formed  in  colluvium  and 
residuum  derived  from  granitic  rocks  on  moist, 
gently  sloping  to  very  steep  hills  and  mountains. 
These  soils  are  shallow  to  deep,  are  well  drained, 
have  texture  range  from  very  stony  loam  to  loam, 
and  display  a moderate-to-very  high  hazard  from 
water  erosion. 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

The  BLM  manages  about  17,000  acres  of  forested 
lands  in  the  Powder  River  Basin.  This  acre  age 


Figure  3-8.  Land  Ownership  in  Powder/Malheur 
River  Basin. 
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accounts  for  less  than  3 percent  of  the  total  forest 
ownership  in  this  basin.  These  forest  sites  are 
typical  of  Blue  Mountain  mixed  conifer  stands  and 
similar  to  those  in  the  Umatilla  and  Grande  Ronde 
basins.  Ponderosa  pine  predominates  on  south 
slopes,  and  Douglas-fir/grand  fir  associations  are 
found  on  cooler  north  slopes  and  narrow  canyon 
bottoms. 

Large  Tree  Component  Of  the  17,000  acres  of 
forestlands  managed  by  BLM  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin,  approximately  6,440  acres  contain  large 
trees  at  varying  stocking  levels. 

Rangelands 

Rangelands  are  the  dominant  vegetation  type  in 
the  Powder  Basin,  occupying  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
the  land  area.  The  rangelands  can  be  subdivided 
into  five  types:  seeded  grasslands,  annual 
grassland,  grassland  steppe,  sagebrush-grassland 
steppe,  and  woodland.  The  sagebrush-grassland 
steppe  is  the  dominant  rangeland  type  in  this  basin. 
Each  of  the  five  types  is  described  below: 

• Seeded  grasslands.-  Degraded  rangelands  or 
old  fields  that  have  been  seeded  to  non- 
native grass  species,  usually  crested 
wheatgrass.  Much  of  this  Is  located  on  gentle 
slopes,  ridges,  and  benches  adjacent  to  the 
Keating  and  Durkee  valleys. 

• Annual  grasslands:  Former  perennial 
grasslands  that,  due  to  past  livestock  grazing 
prac  tices  or  other  disturbances,  have  been 
invaded  by  annual  grasses.  Cheatgrass  is 
the  most  common  annual  grass. 

• Grassland  steppe:  Dominated  by  Idaho 
fescue  with  lesser  amounts  of  bluebunch 
wheatgrass  and  a shrub  component  that 
includes  chokecherry,  hawthorn,  snowberry, 
serviceberry,  elderberry,  and  mock  orange  in 
randomly  distributed  patches  on  steep  north- 
slope  sites.  South  slopes  are  dominated  by 
bluebunch  wheatgrass  with  minor  amounts  of 
Idaho  fescue  and  a variable  bitterbrush 
component. 

• Saaebrush-arass  steppe:  Dominated  by 
bluebunch  wheatgrass  on  ridgetops,  hilltops, 
and  south  facing  slopes,  and  Idaho  fescue  on 
the  north  facing  slopes.  Varying  amounts  of 
Wyoming  big  sagebrush  and  basin  big 
sagebrush  occur  depending  on  landscape 
position,  soils,  and  parent  material.  Mountain 


big  sagebrush  is  generally  found  above  4,000 
feet  in  elevation  on  many  rangelands  sites. 

• Woodland  type:  Mixture  of  juniper,  sage, 
grass,  and  other  shrubs,  especially 
bitterbrush.  This  type  is  often  a transition 
zone  between  the  grasslands  or  sagebrush- 
grass  and  the  forestlands. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Numerous  small  streams  and  springs  are  scattered 
throughout  the  basin,  with  associated  ripar  ian 
zones. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Wildlife  habitats  within  the  Powder  Basin  are 
rangeland  (including  woodland)  and  coniferous 
forest.  Refer  to  Appendix  B (Table  B-1 ) for  a 
composite  list  of  wildlife  species  typically 
associated  with  these  habitat  types  in  the  NOALE 
area. 

Rangeland/Woodland  Habitat 

The  sagebrush-grassland  habitat  is  not  considered 
sensitive  or  endangered,  but  its  vastness  and 
associated  fauna  richness  make  it  an  important 
landscape  component.  This  type,  along  with  the 
woodland  type,  provides  niches  for  over  140 
vertebrate  wildlife  species.  These  species  include 
more  than  40  mammals,  80  birds,  and  20 
amphibian/reptiles. 

Forest  Habitat 

Forestlands  provide  habitat  for  Rocky  Mountain  elk 
and  mule  deer.  Especially  important  are  low 
elevation  forests  that  provide  winter  thermal  cover. 
Other  mammal  species  found  in  this  habitat  are 
fringed  myotis.  Hoary  bat,  long-eared  myotis, 
snowshoe  hare,  white-tailed  deer,  red  squirrel, 
pocket  gopher,  black  bear,  and  mountain  lion. 
Forestlands  are  also  important  for  primary  cavity 
excavators  and  secondary  cavity  nesters. 

Riparian/Wetland  Habitat 

Mammal  species  using  riparian/wetland  habitats  in 
the  Powder  Basin  include:  vagrant  shrew,  water 
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shrew,  silver  haired  bat,  red-backed  mouse, 
mountain  vole,  long-tailed  vole,  porcupine,  golden- 
mantled  ground  squirrel,  raccoon,  long-tailed 
weasel,  mink,  river  otter,  beaver,  muskrat,  mule 
deer,  and  Rocky  Mountain  elk. 

Amphibian/reptiles  found  are:  Pacific  tree  frog, 
tiger  salamander,  long-toed  salamander,  west  ern 
toad,  and  wandering  garter  snake. 

Some  avian  species,  especially  neotropical 
migrants,  that  are  closely  associated  with  riparian 
types  are  western  king-bird,  yellow-breasted  chat, 
MacGillivray’s  warbler,  song  sparrow,  marsh  wren, 
killdeer,  and  mourning  dove. 

The  bald  eagle,  Lewis’  woodpecker,  and  bats  such 
as  the  long-eared  and  long-legged  myotis  are 
species  of  concern  occasionally  found  in  and 
around  forested  riparian  areas  and  along  some  of 
the  larger  river  systems. 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

Habitat  and  associated  species  are  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

Refer  to  Appendix  B (Table  B-3)  for  a list  of  special 
status  species  that  may  by  found  in  the  four  basins 
addressed  in  the  NOALE. 

Fisheries 

A variety  of  trout  species  (Rainbow,  bull,  and  brook) 
are  in  the  Powder  River  portion  of  basin,  and 
rainbow  and  brook  trout  are  in  the  Burnt  River 
portion.  Construction  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  on 
the  Snake  River  in  the  1970s  ended  passage  of 
anadromous  species  into  these  rivers. 

Special  Status  Fish  Species 

The  trout  populations  in  this  basin  may  include 
redband  trout,  which  is  listed  as  a Sensitive 
Species  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  BLM.  Some  electrophetic  work 
has  been  conducted  to  identify  streams  that  show 
red  band  characteristics.  However,  in  this  EIS,  the 
redband  trout  and  rainbow  trout  are  discussed 
collectively. 
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Cultural  Resources 

The  culture  history  of  the  Powder  and  Burnt  River 
geographic  area  is  broadly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Grande  Ronde  Basin.  Ethnographic  and  historic 
records  show  that  the  area  was  utilized  by  the 
Umatilla,  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla,  Nez  Perce  and 
Paiute  tribes.  Pine  Valley,  Eagle  Creek,  and  the 
Powder  River  were  areas  for  camas  gathering, 
hunting  and  fishing;  one  or  more  Paiute  bands  are 
known  to  have  gathered  and  hunted  the  Burnt 
River  area  throughout  its  reach.  Although  there  is 
abundant  archaeological  evidence  for  task  sites  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  (such  as  plant  gathering 
areas),  there  are  few  recorded  historic  references 
for  traditional  subsistence  locations.  Characteristic 
sites  for  the  geographic  area  are  lithic  scatters  with 
features,  rock  structures,  rock  art,  quarry  locations, 
trails,  and  spiritual  sites. 

Wilson  Price  Hunt’s  Astorian  party  traveled  up  the 
Powder  River  and  Burnt  River  in  1811  and  were 
followed  by  other  explorers  and  fur  traders  who 
worked  the  Blue  Mountain  region  in  the  1820s  and 
1830s.  During  the  1840s  to  1860s,  emigrants 
passed  through  the  Burnt  River  Canyon  and  Baker 
Valley  over  the  Oregon  Trail.  Discovery  of  gold  near 
Auburn  in  1861  launched  a gold  rush  that  led  to 
rapid  EuroAmerican  settlement  in  valleys  and 
foothills  of  the  Powder  and  Burnt  River.  Towns  and 
hamlets  sprang  up  as  mining,  livestock  ranching, 
and  timber  became  the  main  industries  of  the 
basin.  Typical  historic  sites  may  be  wagon  trails, 
emigrant  camps,  stock  raising  homesteads,  gold 
mines  and  mining  camps,  ditches  and  mining 
landscapes. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Vertebrate  and  invertebrate  faunal  and  botanical 
fossil  localities  of  possible  scientific  importance  are 
found  in  the  Powder  River  basin,  particularly  in  the 
upper  Burnt  River  drainage,  middle  Powder  River, 
and  Snake  River  breaks  areas.  Common  fossils 
such  as  marine  invertebrates  and  fossilized  wood 
ortempsyka  (fern)  are  usually  not  considered 
scientifically  important  and  will  not  be  further 
discussed. 

As  in  the  other  basins,  the  geological  formations  in 
the  Powder  Basin  preserve  a rich  record  of 
mammalian  faunas  representing  middle  and  late 
Cenozoic  time.  Formations  range  in  age  from  the 
Pleistocene  back  about  15  million  years  to  the 
middle  Miocene.  That  interval  witnessed  major 
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landscape  and  climatic  changes,  and  a 
continuously  changing  suite  of  vertebrate  faunas. 
Mammalian  fauna  represented  in  the  fossil  record 
includes  Miocene  horses,  rhinos,  peccaries, 
camels,  beavers,  and  highly  diverse  rodents  and 
other  small  mammals.  Although  there  is  a wide 
array  of  localities  providing  vertebrate  associations, 
they  are  mostly  geographically  scattered,  which 
hinders  stratigraphic  establishment  of  their 
occurrence. 

Some  areas  within  the  basin  have  unnamed, 
Miocene  and  younger  age,  basin-fill  deposits  con 
sisting  of  a great  variety  of  volcanic  rocks 
complexly  interlayered  with  tuffaceous  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  tuffaceous  sedimentary  rocks  consist 
primarily  of  lake  deposits  and  some  stream 
deposits  and  are  known  to  contain  mammalian 
fossils  at  some  locations.  Basin-fill  deposits  are 
found  in  the  Unity,  Burnt  River,  Durkee,  Morman, 
Dixie  Creek,  Huntington,  Dooley  Mountain,  Baker 
Valley,  Keating,  Virtue  Flat  and  Richland  basins.  In 
addition,  numerous  small  and  scattered 
sedimentary,  “high  bar”  deposits  of  Tertiary  age  are 
located  along  the  breaks  of  the  Snake  River. 

Fossil  localities  in  the  Unity,  Durkee,  and  Keating 
valley  areas  are  unnamed  and  remain  poorly 
understood.  Further  work  is  needed  to  provide 
better  documentation  of  the  vertebrate  fauna,  and 
to  continue  to  work  out  stratigraphic  sequences  for 
correlation  with  other  fossil  localities. 

Socioeconomics 

Lands  within  the  larger  valleys  have  been  largely 
converted  to  agriculture  and  urban  uses.  Beyond 
those  centers  of  population,  the  landscape  is 
mainly  rural  pastureland,  rangeland,  and  forest. 
Because  of  the  shorter  growing  season  in  the 
Powder  Basin,  agricultural  use  here  is  more 
focused  on  livestock  and  forage  production  than  in 
the  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

Economically  important  land  use  activities  include 
livestock  production,  farming,  timber  produc  tion, 
and  recreation  and  tourism.  Historically  mining 
provided  a much  greater  contribution  to  the  local 
economy  than  at  present. 


Private  Lands 
Considered  for 
Acquisition  in 
Powder  River  Basin 

Some  lands  are  expected  to  be  acquired  in  the 
Powder  Basin  during  future  transactions  of  NOALE, 
but  specific  lands  have  not  been  identified,  to  date. 
The  BLM  has,  however,  identified  five  acquisition 
areas  of  interest  (Appendix  A,  Table  A-2): 

• The  breaks  on  the  west  side  of  the  Snake 
River 

• Lookout  Mountain 

• Pedro  Mountain/Morman  Basin 

• Dooley  Mountain/Ebell  Creek  Divide/Burnt 
River  Canyon 

• Along  the  Powder  River  below  Thief  Valley 
Reservoir 

In  addition,  the  BLM  would  consider  acquisition  of 
other  lands  in  the  Powder  Basin  that  have  certain 
resource  values  and  meet  the  criteria  listed  in 
Chapter  1 . 

Following  are  descriptions  of  certain  resources  on 
private  lands  within  the  Powder  River  Basin  that 
may  be  acquired,  with  special  attention  to  the  five 
acquisition  areas  of  interest.  Since  specific  lands 
have  not  been  identified  to  date,  the  descriptions 
are  general. 

Resources  on 
Potential  Acquisition 
Lands  in  Powder 
River  Basin 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

Forested  areas  on  the  five  acquisition  areas  of 
interest  are  typical  of  Blue  Mountain  forests. 
Acquisition  criteria  emphasizes  forestlands  and 
riparian  habitats  over  rangelands. 
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Large  Tree  Component.  This  information  cannot  be 
determined  until  specific  parcels  have  been 
proposed  for  acquisition. 

Rangelands 

Rangelands  within  the  acquisition  areas  of  interest 
are  mostly  sagebrush-grassland  steppe.  There  are 
also  sizable  areas  of  perennial  grassland  and 
woodland.  The  acquisition  area  of  interest  that  is 
below  Thief  Valley  Reservoir  is  largely  sagebrush- 
cheatgrass. 

It  is  unlikely  that  BLM  would  acquire  large  areas  of 
non-native  grass  seedings  or  annual  grass  lands. 
Some  of  these  types,  however,  may  be  acquired  as 
areas  within  other  range  types. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Reference  discussion  about  riparian/wetland  areas 
in  the  John  Day  Basin  section. 

Some  important  streams  in  the  five  acquisition 
areas  of  interest  include: 

• Daly,  Connor,  and  Sisley  Creeks  (Lookout 
Mountain). 

• North  and  South  Dixie  Creeks  (Pedro 
Mountain). 

• Ebell  and  Deer  Creeks  (Dooley  Mountain). 

• Powder  River  tributaries  and  the  Powder 
River  below  Thief  Valley. 

• Pine  Creek  (Snake  River). 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

The  Powder  Basin  has  known  habitat  for  two 
special  status  plant  species:  Snake  River 
goldenweed  {Haplopappus  radiatus)  and  Oregon 
semaphore  grass  {Pleuropogon  oreganus).  The 
Haplopappus  radiatus,  a state-listed  endangered 
species  and  BLM  Sensitive  Species,  is  within  the 
Lookout  Mountain  zone  for  potential  acquisition  of 
private  land. 

The  Pleuropogon  oreganus,  a state-listed 
threatened  species  and  BLM  Sensitive  Species,  is 
within  specific  tracts  of  private  land  identified  for 
potential  acquisition  within  the  Union  County 
portion  of  the  Powder  River  Basin.  These  tracts 
are  outside  of  the  large  identified  acquisition  areas 
of  interest. 

Private  lands  within  the  acquisition  zones  have 
habitat  for  some  special  status  plant  species, 
primarily  onions  {Allium  sp.)  and  milkvetch 
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{Astragalus  sp.),  for  which  BLM  is  cooperating  with 
the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program  in  collecting 
data  specific  to  their  distribution  and  population  to 
assess  their  status. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  acquisition  areas  of  interest  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin  provide  habitat  for  a variety  of  wild  life 
species  (see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-1 ).  Rocky 
Mountain  elk  and  mule  deer  are  found  in  the 
Lookout,  Dooley,  and  Pedro  Mountain  areas.  Black 
bear  and  cougar  could  also  be  expected  in  these 
areas.  Antelope  use  the  Thief  Valley  area.  In 
addition,  antelope  and  sage  grouse  are  present  in 
the  sagebrush-steppe  habitat,  and  bighorn  sheep 
occupy  habitat  along  the  Snake  River  breaks  and 
Burnt  River  Canyon. 

Bighorn  sheep  have  recently  been  released  in  the 
Burnt  River  Canyon  area  and  will  probably  drift  up 
side  drainages  toward  the  Dooley  Mountain/Ebell 
Creek  Divide  area. 

Upland  game  birds  present  include  blue  and  ruffed 
grouse  in  the  three  mountain  areas,  and  chukars 
below  Thief  Valley  and  on  the  Snake  River  breaks. 
Sage  grouse  might  be  found  in  some  of  the  lower 
areas  below  Lookout  and  Pedro  Mountains. 

The  forested  areas  are  home  to  several  species  of 
cavity  nesters.  Pileated  woodpeckers  are  known  to 
occur  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Pedro  Mountain. 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

This  information  cannot  be  determined  until  lands 
for  acquisition  are  specifically  identified. 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

Reference  Appendix  B,  Table  B-3  for  a list  of 
special  status  wildlife  species  known  or  thought  to 
occur  in  the  NOALE  area. 

Fisheries 

Several  small  streams  within  acquisition  areas  of 
interest  may  currently  provide  habitat  for  one  or 
more  of  the  species  inhabiting  this  basin.  Other 
streams  may  have  historically  had  fish,  but 
presently  do  not  due  to  their  poor  condition. 
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Recreation 

Recreational  Values  and  Opportunities:  The 
acquisition  areas  of  interest  have  opportunities  for 
a variety  of  recreational  opportunities,  including 
such  activities  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  off-  highway  vehicle  use, 
camping,  and  picnicking.  Lands  along  the  Snake 
River  reservoirs  offer  opportunities  for  boating  and 
other  water  sports. 

Access:  Since  access  is  an  important  criteria  for 
lands  acceptable  to  the  BLM,  it  is  anticipated  that 
any  properties  to  be  acquired  will  have  public 
access.  In  most  cases,  public  roads  provide 
access.  Some  properties  may  be  adjacent  to 
National  Forest  land,  which  provide  access.  In 
some  cases,  acquired  land  may  provide  access  to 
public  land  already  in  BLM  management  that  does 
not  now  have  access. 

Visual  Resources 

The  Snake  River  Breaks/Lookout  Mountain  area 
and  Powder  River  below  Thief  Valley  Reser  voir  are 
rated  Visual  Resource  Management  Class  II,  which 
indicates  high  quality  scenery  that  would  attract 
sightseeing  interest  (see  glossary  for  information 
on  VRM  management  classes). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

A 1 .5  mile  segment  of  the  Powder  River  below 
Thief  Valley  Reservoir,  which  is  one  of  the  ac 
quisition  areas  of  interest,  is  designated  a Scenic 
River  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Wilderness  Areas 

The  potential  acquisition  lands  in  the  Powder  Basin 
are  not  within  or  adjacent  to  designated  Wilderness 
Areas.  However,  private  lands  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Snake  River  Breaks  area  that  may 
potentially  be  acquired  are  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
Homestead  and  Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Areas. 

Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern 

Some  private  lands  of  acquisition  interest  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Snake  River  Breaks  area 


may  be  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Sheep  Mountain 
and  Homestead  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  (ACECs).  Also,  some  private  land  below 
Thief  Valley  Reservoir  is  adjacent  to  the  Powder 
River  Canyon  ACEC. 

Soils 

Soil  map  units,  types,  and  characteristics  cannot  be 
determined  until  specific  acquisition  lands  are 
identified. 

The  variety  of  topography  and  elevation  within  the 
acquisition  areas  of  interest  could  translate  to 
numerous  soil  map  units,  which  may  have  a variety 
of  soils,  erosion  hazards,  and  other  characteristics. 
Much  of  the  potential  acquisition  area  consists  of 
steep,  rugged  topography  and  has  soils  that  could 
be  erosive,  depending  on  slope,  parent  material, 
and  vegetation  cover.  Many  soil  units  would  have  a 
high  content  of  rock  fragments  in  the  profile,  and 
rock  outcrop  may  be  an  important  component  of 
several  units. 

Prime/Uniaue  Farmlands:  Prime  or  unique  farmland 
occurs  within  the  Powder  Basin.  However,  until 
specific  lands  for  acquisition  are  identified,  the 
presence  of  prime  or  unique  farmland  cannot  be 
determined.  Given  the  locations  of  the  acquisition 
areas  of  interest  and  other  lands  of  likely  interest, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  BLM  would  acquire  any 
of  this  resource. 

Cultural  Resources 

The  acquisition  areas  of  interest  were  used  by  the 
Nez  Perce,  Umatilla,  Cayuse,  and  Paiute  tribes  for 
hunting,  fishing,  gathering,  and  travel.  In  particular, 
Dooley  Mountain  was  a source  for  an  obsidian-like 
vitrophyre  used  throughout  the  region.  Typically, 
sites  expected  on  land  to  be  acquired  would  be 
small  lithic  scatters  representing  seasonal  use  and 
dating  anywhere  from  6000  B.C.  to  1800  A.D. 

Historic  sites  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  would  include  the  remains  of  mining 
towns,  gold  camps,  homesteads,  ditches,  and 
wagon  roads  dating  from  1860  to  1930.  Several 
early  mining  districts  were  located  in  the  Pedro 
Mountain  and  Snake  River  Breaks  vicinity  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  gold  belt.  Although  regionally 
significant  historic  properties  have  been  identified 
for  potential  acquisition,  these  are  outside  of  the 
large  identified  acquisition  areas  of  interest. 
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Traditional  Use:  There  are  no  known  religious  sites, 
traditional  cultural  properties,  or  specific  traditional 
use  locations  for  the  acquisition  areas  of  interest. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Since  specific  lands  for  acquisition  have  yet  to  be 
identified,  the  presence  of  paleontological 
resources  at  this  time  is  speculative. 

No  scientifically  important  paleontological  localities 
or  formations  are  known  to  be  located  on 
acquisition  areas  of  interest.  The  Snake  River 
breaks  area  includes  ancient  marine  formations 
with  an  abundance  of  common  invertebrate  fossils, 
such  as  marine  ammonites  and  mollusks.  Studies 
of  these  formations  and  fossils  aid  in  the  general 
understanding  of  geologic  events  for  the  canyon 
area,  but  the  localities  are  not  ordinarily  considered 
significant. 

Timber  Resources 

No  information  is  currently  available  on  timber 
volumes  and  other  timber  resource  values. 

Livestock  Grazing 

All  privately  owned  land  in  this  basin,  including  the 
acquisition  areas  of  interest,  is  presumed  to  be 
grazed  by  livestock.  However,  information  on  the 
intensity  or  duration  of  such  use  and  its  type  of 
management  system  is  not  known. 

Some  private  land  within  the  Lookout  Mountain/ 
Snake  River  Breaks  area  and  the  area  of  acqui 
sition  interest  that  is  below  Thief  Valley  Reservoir  is 
within  BLM  Custodial  allotments  (see  glossary). 
Other  private  lands,  yet  to  be  identified,  may  be 
located  within  allotments  where  BLM  does  exercise 
control,  and  be  used  under  Exchange-of-Use 
Agreements  with  BLM.  Until  specific  lands  for 
acquisition  are  identified,  no  further  information  on 
these  lands  can  be  determined. 

Much  of  the  private  land  on  Pedro  Mountain  is 
intermingled  with  BLM-administered  land  and  is 
within  grazing  allotments.  These  lands  are  subject 
to  a deferred  rotation  system  in  conjunction  with 
other  private  lands  and  BLM  allotments. 

A large  portion  of  the  Ebell  Creek  Divide  acquisition 
area  of  interest  is  within  the  North  Bridge  port 
Allotment,  which  is  used  under  an  Exchange-of- 
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Use  Agreement  authorizing  680  AUMs.  A deferred 
rotation  system  has  been  implemented  here  also. 

Public  Lands 
Considered  for 
Disposal  in  Powder 
Basin 

Approximately  27,217  acres  of  public  land 
managed  by  the  BLM  in  the  Powder  Basin  are  pro 
posed  for  disposal  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A-la  and  A- 
1b) . This  land  is  in  Baker  and  Union  counties  and 
is  scattered  in  246  parcels,  ranging  in  size  from  2 
to  2,534  acres. 

Resources  on 
Potential  Disposal 
Lands  in  Powder 
Basin 

Vegetation 

Forestlands 

Approximately  1 ,970  acres  of  the  17,000  acres  of 
forested  lands  managed  by  BLM  in  the  Pow  der 
Basin  (approx.  11.5%)  are  being  considered  for 
possible  exchange.  These  forestlands  are 
scattered  on  66  parcels,  ranging  in  size  from  2 to 
118  acres  in  size,  with  an  average  stand  size  of  30 
acres. 

Eight  forest  types  are  represented  on  the 
forestlands  proposed  for  disposal.  Ponderosa  pine 
is  the  dominant  species  in  four  of  the  types. 
Acreages  are  approximate. 

• Ponderosa  pine  (south  aspects; 

low  elevation):  1 ,025  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/Douglas-fir:  201  acres 

• Douglas-fir:  100  acres 

• Douglas-fir/white  fir:  41  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/larch:  86  acres 

• Ponderosa  pine/lodgepole  pine:  60  acres 

• White  fir/larch:  31  acres 

• Mixed  conifer:  426  acres 
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The  mixed  conifer  consists  of  white  fir,  Douglas-fir, 
larch,  lodgepole  pine,  ponderosa  pine,  and 
Englemann  spruce. 

Large  Tree  Component  Of  the  approximate  1,970 
acres  of  forested  land  being  considered  for 
exchange,  approximately  471  acres  contain  a large 
tree  component.  These  large  trees  are  on  23 
parcels  (Appendix  A,  Table  A-3).  Species 
composition  of  the  large  trees,  by  acres,  is  listed 
below: 


Ponderosa  pine 

224  acres 

Ponderosa  pine/Douglas-fir 

45  acres 

Douglas-fir 

1 2 acres 

Ponderosa  pine/lodgepole  pine 

17  acres 

White  fir/larch 

31  acres 

Mixed  conifer 

142  acres 

Rangelands 

In  general,  rangeland  vegetation  on  the  potential 
disposal  parcels  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Row  der 
River  Basin  as  a whole.  Most  of  the  parcels  are  in 
the  sagebrush-grass  steppe,  and  numerous  parcels 
are  also  in  the  grassland  steppe. 

Riparian/Wetland/Stream  Areas 

Relatively  few  of  the  parcels  considered  for 
disposal  have  streams  crossing  them.  Because 
most  of  the  parcels  are  small,  the  stream  segments 
crossing  them  are  short,  and  the  total  riparian 
acreage  is  small. 

Many  of  the  riparian  areas  are  in  poor  condition, 
often  having  few  riparian  species  present.  The 
poor  condition  of  streams  is  presumed  to  be  a 
result  of  past  livestock  practices  and  the  tendency 
for  livestock  to  prefer  grazing  along  streams  rather 
than  elsewhere.  Other  activities,  such  as  mining, 
may  also  have  impacted  some  parcels. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Three  special  status  plant  species  are  known  to 
occur,  or  have  potential  to  occur,  on  BLM-ad 
ministered  public  lands  considered  for  disposal  in 
the  Powder  Basins:  Snake  River  goldenweed 
{Haplopappus  radiatus),  Oregon  semaphore 
gmss{Pleuropogon  oreganus),  and  Grape  fern 
{Botrychium  crenulatum). 

Haplopappus  radiatus,  a state-listed  endangered 
species  and  BLM  Sensitive  species,  has  po  tential 


to  occur  on  several  of  the  BLM-administered  tracts 
(approximately  2,500  acres  total). 

Pleuropogon  oreganus,  a state-listed  threatened 
and  BLM  Sensitive  species,  occurs  within  the 
Jimmy  Creek  watershed,  which  encompasses  three 
potential  disposal  parcels  (UN31-33).  This  species 
is  not  known  to  occur  on  those  BLM-administered 
tracts,  but  the  tracts  contribute  drainage  to  the 
plant’s  habitat. 

Botrychium  crenulatum,  a candidate  for  state  listing 
and  also  a BLM  Sensitive  Species,  was  reported  to 
occur  on  one  BLM-administered  tract  on  Pine 
Creek  in  Baker  County. 

There  may  be  occurrences  of  several  other  plant 
species  for  which  BLM  is  currently  cooperat  ing 
with  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program  to 
collect  distribution  and  population  data  to  assess 
their  status. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Resources 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  BLM-managed  lands  considered  for  disposal  in 
the  Powder  Basin  consist  of  a mixture  of  the  major 
vegetative  types  and  associated  wildlife  species 
described  in  the  general  description  of  this  basin. 
See  Appendix  B,  Table  B-1 . 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

All  of  the  471  acres  of  disposal  forestlands  with  a 
large  tree  component  are  considered  potential  old 
growth  wildlife  habitat.  This  potential  old-growth  is 
distributed  over  23  parcels  in  stands  ranging  from  2 
to  45  acres  in  size.  The  average  stand  is  20  acres 
in  size. 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

The  parcels  in  this  basin  have  not  yet  been 
specifically  assessed  for  Special  Status  wildlife 
species.  Refer  to  Table  B-3  for  a list  of  special 
status  species  that  may  be  found. 

Fisheries  Resources  (Including 
Special  Status  Species^ 

A total  of  33  fish  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Powder  Basin,  some  within  the  potential  disposal 
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parcels  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-2).  Two  of  these 
species  are  Bureau  Sensitive:  redband  trout 
(resident)  and  bull  trout  (a  posposed  threatened 
species). 

Recreational  Resources 

Recreational  Values  and  Opportunities:  Dispersed 
recreation  (including  hunting,  fishing,  sight  seeing, 
off-highway  vehicle  use,  horseback  riding,  and 
hiking)  occurs  on  the  public  lands  proposed  for 
disposal,  primarily  those  that  have  public  access. 
On  the  disposal  lands  that  have  limited  access  as 
described  below,  these  recreational  opportunities 
are  constrained. 

Access:  Most  disposal  parcels  in  the  Powder  Basin 
are  small  and  isolated,  intermingled  with  privately 
owned  land.  Approximately  60  parcels  of  the  246 
proposed  for  disposal  have  legal  access. 

Several  potential  disposal  parcels  adjoin  National 
Forest  land  and  therefore  have  legal  access,  but 
not  necessarily  vehicular  access.  A number  of 
other  potential  disposal  parcels  are  accessible  by 
county  roads  or  state  highway. 

Visual  Resources 

The  proposed  disposal  lands  are  within  Visual 
Resource  Management  Class  III  designation  (see 
glossary  for  information  on  VRM  management 
classes). 

Soils 

Soils  information  by  specific  parcel  has  not  yet 
been  gathered.  Disposal  parcels  could  be  ex 
pected  to  have  typical  forest  or  rangeland  soils 
found  in  the  basin. 

Prime  or  Unique  Farmland:  Portions  of  10 
proposed  disposal  parcels  meet  soil  requirements 
for  prime  farmland  when  irrigated:  (B5,  29,  45-47, 
87,  202,  203,  206,  and  218).  There  are  no  parcels 
with  unique  farmland  soils. 

Cultural  Resources 

Pine  Valley,  Eagle  Valley  and  certain  tributaries  of 
the  Powder  River  were  important  traditional  use 
areas.  Although  seven  BLM  parcels  are  located 
within  5-10  miles  of  recorded  traditional  use 
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stations,  no  specific  root  gathering  fields,  fishing 
stations,  or  traditional  cultural  properties  have  been 
identified  to  date  on  the  lands  proposed  for 
disposal. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Seven  recorded  paleontological  vertebrate/ 
botanical  localities  are  located  on  BLM- 
administered  parcels  proposed  for  disposal  in  the 
Powder  Basin. 

Approximately  70  parcels  have  been  mapped  as 
geologically  and  paleontologically  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  further  study.  These  parcels  exist  in 
clusters  near  Unity,  Hereford,  Baker  City,  Medical 
Springs,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Durkee.  The  rocks  in 
these  parcels  are  volcaniclastic,  either  primary  ash 
deposits  or  lacustrine  sediments,  and  Eocene- 
Oligocene-Miocene  in  age.  Fields  checks  are 
needed  for  mapping  accuracy  and  actual  incidence 
and  inventory  of  fossil  resources. 

Timber  Resources 

Approximately  1,970  acres  of  commercial 
forestlands  are  among  those  BLM-administered 
pub  lie  lands  identified  for  possible  disposal.  About 
820  acres  have  had  at  least  one  partial  cut  entry 
within  the  past  45  years,  and  most  of  these  stands 
are  now  in  an  early-to-mid  serai  stage  of 
development. 

Timber  cruises  on  these  forested  stands  have  not 
been  completed  at  this  time,  but  will  be  com  plete 
and  available  prior  to  making  decisions  on  their 
exchange. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Nearly  all  of  the  parcels  proposed  for  disposal  are 
permitted  for  grazing.  Most  of  the  allotments  are 
on  small  isolated  parcels  that  are  fenced  with  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  private  land.  Most  of 
these  parcels  are  under  “Custodial”  management, 
meaning  that  BLM  does  not  specify  actual  use  of 
the  parcel.  A few  parcels  may  be  within  “Improve” 
and  “Maintain”  allotments  on  which  BLM  specifies 
use  and  management  (see  glossary  for  information 
on  types  of  allotments). 
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Chapter  4 - Environmental 
Consequences 


Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  discussions  in  similar  order 
as  Chapter  3,  with  explanations  of  terms  and 
impact  assessment  (management  efficiencies, 
interest  or  user  group  satisfaction,  and  plan 
maintenance),  followed  by  descriptions  of  common 
impacts  to  resources  across  the  project  area,  then 
socioeconomic  impacts,  and  lastly  impacts  specific 
to  the  four  basins:  John  Day,  Umatilla,  Grande 
Ronde,  and  Powder  River. 

Management 

Efficiencies 

Land  tenure  adjustments  involving  disposal  of  small 
and/or  isolated  parcels  of  land  and  acquisition  of 
larger  or  contiguous  blocks  of  land  have  several 
management  efficiency  benefits: 

• Reduced  administrative  cost  from  not  having 
to  travel  to  and  manage  small  distant  parcels. 

• Increased  access  for  managing  public 
resources  with  larger,  contiguous  blocks  of 
land  being  acquired. 


• Access  to  more  public  lands  for  general  public 
to  pursue  recreational  opportunities. 

• Better  opportunity  to  manage  resources,  such 
as  riparian/wetland  areas,  due  to  having 
longer  stream  segments  on  acquired  lands 
than  on  disposed  lands. 

• Better  opportunity  to  implement  ecosystem 
management  by  acquiring  large  blocks  of 
contiguous  lands  adjacent  to  National  Forest 
lands  and  fewer  small,  isolated  parcels. 

• Reduced  administrative  costs  and  fewer 
unauthorized  grazing  uses  due  to  transfer  of 
remote  isolated  rangelands. 

• Fewer  trespasses  due  to  having  public  lands 
that  offer  public  access. 

These  benefits  are  addressed  in  more  detail  in  the 
resource  sections. 

Interest  and  User 
Group  Satisfaction 

The  general  public  would  benefit  in  the  proposed 
land  tenure  adjustments  by  having  access  to  more 
public  land  for  pursuing  various  recreational 
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activities.  Under  the  current  situation  (Alternative 
2-No  Action),  about  80  percent  of  the  remote 
isolated  parcels  proposed  for  disposal  have  no 
public  access.  Under  Alternative  1 the  exchange 
would  dispose  of  90  parcels  (15,190  acres)  with 
public  access  and  acquire  18  parcels  (47,400 
acres)  with  good  access.  There  would  be 
improved  public  access  under  Alternative  3,  but  to 
a considerably  lesser  degree,  with  only  34  parcels 
(9,900  acres)  with  public  access  disposed,  and  1 
parcel  with  19,240  acres  accessible  to  public  being 
acquired. 

In  cases  involving  disposal  of  rangelands  to  private 
ownership,  the  livestock  lessees  would  benefit  by 
having  the  leased  parcels  transferred.  Under 
Alternative  1,  there  would  be  125  allotments 
transferred  to  private  ownership  and  5 allotments 
acquired,  compared  to  Alternative  3 which  would 
have  only  50  allotments  transferred  and  1 allotment 
acquired. 

Plan  Maintenance 
for  Baker  Resource 
Management  Plan 

Alternatives  1 and  3:  Implementing  the  plan 
maintenance  of  the  Baker  Resource  Management 
Plan  proposed  under  Alternatives  1 and  3 would 
clarify  the  land  tenure  adjustment  strategy  and 
provide  greater  assurance  that  lands  with  important 
resource  values  would  remain  in  public  ownership. 

Alternative  2:  Retaining  the  existing  land  tenure 
guidance  in  the  Baker  RMP  may  allow  more  flexible 
interpretation  with  regard  to  retention  or  disposal  of 
public  lands. 

Alternative  1 - 
Resource  Impacts 
Common  for  all 
Basins 

Alternative  1 impacts  common  for  all  basins  have 
been  identified  for  Forestlands,  Rangeland,  Wildlife 
Habitat  (including  old-growth  habitat).  Fisheries, 
Cultural  and  Paleontological  Resources,  Visual 
Resources,  and  Livestock  Grazing. 


Forestlands:  Common  for 
All  Basins  (Alternative  1) 

The  blocking  of  Federal  ownership  into  larger 
parcels  and  disposal  of  small  parcels  would 
facilitate  development  of  more  healthy  forests, 
primarily  through  more  effective  implementation  of 
forest  health  prescriptions,  insect  control,  and  fire 
reintroduction  on  a landscape  basis.  Management 
of  larger  forest  stands,  contiguous  with  National 
Forest  lands,  would  also  facilitate  forest 
management  options  consistent  with  ecosystem 
management  principles  and  Best  Management 
Practices  (see  glossary),  as  outlined  in  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
(ICBEMP). 

Rangelands:  Common  for 
All  Basins  (Alternative  1) 

About  2000  acres  of  rangeland  wildlife  habitat 
would  be  converted  to  other  uses  following  transfer 
to  private  ownership.  About  1200  acres  of  this 
would  be  put  into  agricultural  use,  and  the 
remaining  800  acres  would  go  into  housing  or 
industrial  use.  The  balance  of  the  rangeland 
transferred  would  continue  to  be  used  for  livestock 
grazing,  and  there  would  be  no  change  to  that 
habitat. 

The  conversion  of  rangeland  wildlife  habitat  to 
other  uses  would  reduce  the  food  base  and  cover 
for  species  dependent  upon  rangeland  habitat. 
However,  this  acreage  represents  the  loss  of 
rangeland  equals  only  .03%  of  total  rangeland 
habitat  existing  in  the  project  area.  The 
agricultural  crops  that  would  replace  rangeland 
vegetation  on  1200  acres  would  provide  habitat  for 
other  species. 

Phase  I of  the  exchange  would  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  large  contiguous  parcels  of  rangeland 
habitat  into  public  ownership.  An  additional 
undetermined  acreage  would  be  acquired  in  Future 
Phases.  These  acquired  lands  would  give  the 
Bureau  an  opportunity  to  manage  and  improve 
rangeland  habitat  more  effectively  than  is  possible 
on  the  small,  isolated  parcels  that  would  be 
disposed,  including  those  that  would  be  converted 
to  other  uses. 
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Riparian/Wetlands: 
Common  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  1 ) 

It  is  anticipated  that  a net  gain  of  riparian  habitat 
will  be  acquired  in  each  basin,  most  acquisition 
land  would  be  in  large  blocks  or  when  coupled  with 
existing  BLM  lands  create  larger  blocks  of  publicly 
owned  lands.  Restoration  and  maintenance  of 
riparian  habitat  is  a high  priority  within  the  BLM.  By 
implementing  a variety  of  management  strategies 
the  BLM  is  likely  to  improve  riparian  conditions. 
Riparian  habitat  on  disposal  rangelands  is  not 
expected  to  change  significantly  but  timber 
harvesting  on  disposed  forest  land  may  impact 
riparian  vegetation  and  structure. 

Wildlife  Habitat/Special 
Status  Species: 

Common  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  1) 

This  analysis  collectively  addresses  all  four  basins 
in  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange  due  to  their  similar  environmental 
consequences  for  wildlife  resources  and  special 
status  wildlife  species.  Any  information, 
assumptions,  and  interpretations  specific  to  unique 
habitats  or  species  and  basins  are  specified 
accordingly. 

Vertebrate  wildlife  species  are  only  a very  small 
part  of  the  faunal  community  within  any  ecosystem. 
Because  of  the  preponderance  of  scientific 
information  and  the  societal  values  placed  on  many 
of  these  more  visible  and  charismatic  species,  the 
majority  of  this  evaluation  is  limited  to 
consequences  to  vertebrate  wildlife  species  and 
their  habitats.  The  BLM  recognizes  the  importance 
of  many  biotic  and  abiotic  processes  to  the 
functioning  and  sustainability  of  regional 
ecosystems.  This  discussion,  however,  will  be 
confined  to  vertebrate  wildlife  species  and  habitats 
since  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  other 
processes  and  their  functions  in  the  ecosystem  is 
somewhat  limited. 

Many  parcels  identified  for  disposal  in  the  project 
area  are  small  and  isolated.  It  is  assumed  that 
management  practices  (such  as  grazing)  and 
resource  conditions  on  sagebrush  steppe,  juniper 
steppe,  and  riparian  habitats  would  remain 
relatively  unchanged  for  most  parcels  when 
ownership  is  transferred  from  public  to  private 
ownership. 
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Acquisition  of  lands,  such  as  those  along  the  North 
and  South  forks  of  the  John  Day  River  in  the  John 
Day  Basin,  would  allow  the  BLM  to  manage  a large 
block  of  land  for  wildlife  species  needs,  instead  of 
focusing  on  numerous  small  isolated  parcels.  This 
focus  links  directly  to  the  concept  of  ecosystem 
management  that  the  BLM  has  adopted  as  a guide 
in  managing  public  land  resources.  The  proposed 
exchange  of  smaller  parcels  for  larger  blocks  of 
land  would  allow  the  BLM  to  manage  the  newly 
acquired  lands  to  protect  biodiversity,  and  to 
manage  more  specifically  for  those  species  or 
habitats  of  concern  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range. 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

In  Phase  1 approximately  1,127  acres  of 
forestlands  with  old-growth  characteristics  would  be 
disposed  within  the  John  Day  (939  acres)  and 
Umatilla  (188  acres)  basins  on  38  parcels 
(Appendix  B,  Table  B-5).  Most  forest  stands  with 
old-growth  characteristics  on  disposal  parcels  are 
small,  isolated  patches  with  highly  fragmented 
habitat.  The  stands  range  from  6 to  100  acres  in 
size,  and  average  30  acres.  Approximately  600 
acres  of  old-growth  forest  habitat  could  be  acquired 
(John  Day  Basin). 

In  future  phases,  approximately  2,019  acres  of 
forest  lands  with  old-growth  characteristics  would 
be  disposed.  This  includes  forestlands  in  the  John 
Day  (774  acres),  Umatilla  (236  acres),  Grande 
Ronde  (538  acres)  and  Powder  (471  acres)  basins 
on  55  parcels  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-6). 
Approximately  270  acres  of  old-growth  forest 
habitat  could  be  acquired  (John  Day  Basin). 
Additional  acreage  may  be  acquired  in  other 
basins. 

Loss  of  live  standing,  dead  standing,  and  downed 
deadwood  due  to  harvesting  on  disposal  lands 
could  have  negative  impacts  on  insectivorous  bird 
populations  that  consume  significant  numbers  of 
the  two  major  defoliating  insect  pests  in  the 
Northwest’s  Douglas-fir  forests:  tussock  moth  and 
western  spruce  budworm  (Torgerson  et  al.  1990). 
Bird  predation  alone  on  tussock  moth  larvae  can 
reduce  egg  survival  as  much  as  70  percent.  Two 
old-growth  forest  associated  species  (red-breasted 
nuthatches  and  golden  crowned  kinglets)  are 
among  the  main  predators  on  tussock  moth  and 
spruce  budworm.  Many  birds  that  prey  on  these 
pests  are  influenced  by  the  availability  of  standing 
and  downed  deadwood. 
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Reduction  of  snags  (especially  those  greater  than 
21  inches  DBH)  and  dead  downed  logs  would  also 
have  significant  impacts  on  woodpecker  species. 
Pileated  woodpeckers  need  large  standing 
deadwood  (snags)  in  which  to  excavate  nesting 
cavities,  and  large  dead  standing  or  downed  logs 
for  foraging.  Pileated  woodpeckers  are  primary 
excavators  that  create  nesting  cavities  for  up  to  45 
secondary  cavity  nesters,  including  27  birds  and  18 
mammals  (Thomas  et  al.  1979).  Among  the 
secondary  cavity-nesting  species  are  American 
kestrel,  mountain  chickadee,  Lewis  woodpecker, 
saw-whet  owl,  northern  flicker.  Mammal  cavity- 
nesting species  are  short-tailed  weasel,  yellow  pine 
chipmunk,  little  brown  myotis,  long-eared  myotis, 
long-legged  myotis,  silver  haired  bat,  big  brown 
bat,  northern  flying  squirrel,  and  bushy-tailed  wood 
rat  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-1). 

Old-growth  patch  sizes  on  disposal  lands  are 
generally  too  small  to  maintain  viable  populations 
of  many  forest  vertebrate  wildlife  species  (see 
discussion  for  wildlife  resources  common  to  the 
NOALE  area).  Henjum  et  al.  (1994)  also  state  that, 
“From  70  to  95  percent  of  the  late  seral/old  growth 
(LSOG)  patches  (of  all  timber  types)  that  remain 
cover  less  than  100  acres  (40  ha)  each-too  small 
to  provide  the  basic  needs  for  many  LSOG 
associated  species.  Species  that  have  small  home 
ranges  or  are  relatively  immobile  (such  as 
amphibians  and  small  rodents)  may  be  impacted 
more  negatively  than  species  that  have  larger 
home  ranges  (such  as  elk,  black  bear,  cougar, 
marten,  and  eagles).  The  degree  of  impact  would 
depend  on  the  adjacent  vegetation  community, 
edge,  and  serai  stage.  For  example,  old-growth 
associated  species  with  small  home  ranges  would 
be  impacted  to  a greater  extent  from  the  harvest  of 
old-growth  habitat  if  the  surrounding  landscape 
were  grassland/rangelands,  rather  than  early  serai 
forestlands. 

The  extent  of  the  effects  of  fragmentation  due  to 
the  present  pattern  of  scattered  BLM  parcels  on 
many  bird  species  is  not  known.  For  analytical 
purposes,  the  BLM  assumes  that  many  fragmented 
habitats  that  produce  more  edge  habitat  have  some 
negative  effects  on  some  bird  species.  Small 
isolated  patches  typically  produce  more  edge 
habitat,  therefore  the  diversity  of  species  typically 
increases.  This  edge  effect  was  thought  to  occur 
because  an  edge  has  greater  vegetation  structural 
complexity  and  reflects  the  juxtaposition  of  different 
habitat  types,  each  of  which  may  supply  different 
needs  of  species  (Martin  1992).  However,  edge 
and  habitat  fragments  are  often  thought  to 
represent  “ecological  traps”  (Gates  and  Gyusel 


1978)  where  species  are  attracted  to  the  greater 
structural  diversity  of  habitat  at  edges,  but  suffer 
lower  reproductive  success  at  these  edges. 
Consequently,  although  species  may  be  present  in 
disturbed  conditions,  the  demographic  viability  of 
their  populations  may  be  low  (Martin  1992). 

The  influx  of  edge-adapted  opportunists,  such  as 
brown-headed  cowbirds,  may  contribute  to  the 
negative  effects  observed  on  these  species.  These 
edge-adapted  opportunists  may  temporarily 
increase  overall  species  richness,  or  number  of 
species,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  forest  interior 
species  (Noss  1983).  Lowered  reproductive 
potential  from  decreased  numbers  of  broods  lowers 
the  species’  ability  to  respond  to  population 
disturbances,  such  as  increased  nest  predation  or 
brown  headed  cowbird  parasitism,  that  might  arise 
from  fragmentation  (Martin  1992).  Analysis  of 
these  types  of  natural  processes  show  the  benefits 
of  managing  large  parcels  of  habitat,  instead  of 
smaller  fragmented  blocks. 

Considering  the  BLM’s  emphasis  on  ecosystem 
management,  wildlife  habitat  was  analyzed  on  a 
landscape  scale  with  focus  on  current  conditions 
and  potential  of  areas  to  host  such  habitats  as  old- 
growth  forests.  The  large  blocks  of  contiguous 
habitat  that  would  be  acquired  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  project  area  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  wildlife  species  and  biodiversity  as  a 
whole,  than  would  unmanageable  small  isolated 
patches  of  habitat  now  in  the  landscape. 

Cumulative  Impacts:  During  recent  history,  human 
activities  have  altered  landscapes  in  northeast 
Oregon.  Urbanization,  logging,  road  building, 
agriculture,  livestock  grazing,  and  fire  suppression 
have  all  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  wildlife 
habitat  in  the  region.  These  various  activities  have 
fragmented  habitats,  lowered  their  quality  and 
quantity,  and  in  some  cases  eliminated  the  habitat. 
These  impacts  have  reduced  the  potential  of  native 
species  to  sustain  their  biological  diversity. 

Timber  harvesting  practices  across  the  landscape 
have  reduced  forest  complexity.  The  timber 
harvesting  has  also  caused  large  scale 
fragmentation,  not  only  for  some  vertebrate  wildlife 
species,  but  for  future  genetic  transfer  for  all  living 
organisms  that  help  sustain  the  integrity  and  health 
of  forested  ecosystems.  Factors  that  have  shown 
increased  threats  to  forest  health  are  wildfire, 
pests,  and  disease. 

Between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  old-growth 
forests  remain  in  eastern  Oregon  (Henjum  et  al. 
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1994).  The  loss  of  1,127  acres  in  Phase  1 would 
add  to  the  cumulative  reduction  of  old-growth 
forests  in  eastern  Oregon.  Although  continued 
logging  would  reduce  overall  old  growth  acreage, 
the  cumulative  impacts  to  this  resource  and  the 
wildlife  species  relying  on  this  resource  would  be 
minimal.  In  the  John  Day  Basin,  for  example,  the 
BLM-administered  lands  considered  for  disposal 
that  have  old  growth  comprise  only  0.5  percent  of 
the  old  growth  in  the  basin;  the  Forest  Service 
manages  a large  proportion  of  old  growth  that 
would  fulfill  old-growth  wildlife  habitat  needs.  There 
would  be  some  effects  on  species  distribution, 
abundance,  and  diversity  and  also  possible  impact 
on  population  viability,  especially  for  less  mobile 
species. 

In  summary,  there  would  be  a loss  of  1,127  acres 
of  old-growth  forest  on  disposal  parcels  in  Phase  1, 
but  a gain  of  600  acres  on  acquisition  lands.  In  the 
short  term,  phase  one  of  the  exchange  would 
represent  a net  loss  of  527  acres  to  wildlife  species 
closely  associated  with  the  old-growth  habitat  type. 

Impacts  on  Water  Quality 
(Alternative  1) 

Water  quality  in  streams  on  or  near  disposal 
forested  parcels  may  be  impacted  by  timber 
harvest  operations.  If  soils  are  exposed  or 
loosened,  they  may  be  more  susceptible  to  erosion 
and  carried  by  runoff  into  nearby  streams,  thereby 
decreasing  the  water  quality.  Construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  could  add  to  the  effects. 
Compliance  with  the  State  Forest  Practices  Act 
would  minimize  the  impacts  and  the  impacts  would 
be  temporary.  After  the  harvest  is  completed  and 
vegetation  on  roads,  skid  trails  and  other  disturbed 
areas  is  reestablished  by  seeding,  water  quality 
would  return  to  pre-harvest  conditions. 

Water  quality  could  be  affected  by  conversion  of 
rangeland  to  agricultural  production,  which  may 
result  in  increased  sediment  and  agricultural 
chemicals  carried  by  runoff  to  nearby  streams. 

This  is  especially  true  for  irrigated  agriculture, 
where  the  irrigation  water  itself  may  transport 
sediment  and  chemicals.  This  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  use  of  sprinkler  systems  which 
have  much  less  overland  flow  than  flood  irrigation. 

The  streams  located  nearest  to  parcels  that  may  be 
converted  to  agricultural  use  following  exchange 
are  Rock  Creek  in  the  John  Day  Basin,  Butter 
Creek,  West  Birch  Creek,  Cold  Springs  Creek, 
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Juniper  Canyon  and  the  Umatilla  River  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin,  and  Big  Creek  and  Balm  Creek  in 
the  Powder  Basin.  None  of  these  streams  has 
been  listed  by  Oregon  DEQ  on  the  CWA  Section 
303(d)  list  of  impaired  waters.  In  most  cases,  the 
effects  will  be  minimized  by  the  relatively  small  size 
and  scattered  locations  of  the  areas  to  be 
converted.  Impacts  on  the  streams  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin  would  be  negligible  because  of  the  sandy 
soils,  which  greatly  reduce  overland  flow. 

The  largest  area  that  would  be  put  into  agricultural 
use  is  near  Balm  Creek  in  Baker  County.  It  is 
anticipated  that  as  much  as  320  acres  in  Parcel 
B57  could  be  converted  to  irrigated  agriculture. 
Irrigation  would  be  by  sprinkler  which  would  keep 
overland  flow  to  a minimum,  and  the  increase  in 
effect  in  this  heavily  used  agricultural  area  would 
be  very  small. 

Water  quality  impacts  on  lands  acquired  by  BLM 
would  be  minimal  due  to  employment  of  best 
management  practices.  Blocking  land  ownership 
would  give  BLM  more  opportunities  for  improved 
management,  which  is  expected  to  maintain  or 
improve  water  quality. 

Fisheries  impacts: 

Common  for  Ail  Basins 
(Alternative  1) 

Likely  impacts  to  the  streams  within  disposal 
forested  parcels  from  expected  timber  harvest 
(likely  within  5-10  years  after  disposal)  could 
include  reduced  shade,  increased  sedimentation, 
less  large  wood  recruitment,  and  slightly  increased 
water  temperatures. 

Any  timber  harvest  on  the  disposal  forested  parcels 
that  are  not  adjacent  to  fish-bearing  streams  may 
have  post-harvest  effects  on  downstream  fish 
habitats.  Road  construction  related  to  logging  can 
affect  streams  directly  by  accelerating  erosion  and 
sediment  loading,  by  altering  channel  morphology, 
and  by  changing  the  runoff  characteristics  of 
watersheds.  These  processes  interact  to  cause 
secondary  changes  in  channel  morphology.  All  of 
these  changes  affect  fish  habitats  (Chamberlin  et 
al.  1991). 

By  blocking  land  ownership  and  increasing 
contiguous  stream  miles,  BLM  can  more  easily 
implement  management  strategies  that  facilitate 
fish  habitat  improvement.  A shaded  riparian/stream 
reach  has  the  potential  to  decrease  water 
temperatures.  For  example,  0.25  mile  of  shaded 
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stream  may  improve  riparian  habitat  and  bank 
storage,  but  not  decrease  water  temperatures.  In 
contrast,  a 10-mile  shaded  stream  will  decrease 
water  temperature  within  that  10-mile  reach  and 
extend  the  cold  water  plume  further  downstream. 
This  will  increase  the  available  habitat  for  cold 
water  fisheries.  Blocking  lands  next  to  National 
Forest  lands  facilitates  cooperative  management  of 
fishery  habitats  from  a watershed  approach. 

Soils  Impacts:  Common  for 
All  Basins  (Alternative  1) 

Soils  on  disposed  forested  parcels  could  be 
impacted  by  private  timber  harvest  operations  that 
would  expose  soils  to  erosion.  These  impacts 
would  depend  on  the  extent  and  prescription  of  the 
harvest,  construction  of  roads,  time  of  year,  and 
other  factors.  Compliance  with  State  Forest 
Practices  Act  would  minimize  these  impacts.  On 
acquired  and  retained  parcels  managed  by  the 
BLM,  soil  impacts  are  expected  to  be  minimal  due 
to  using  best  management  practices  to  reduce  soil 
impacts. 

Cultural  Resource  Impacts: 
Common  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  1) 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Disposal  of  Federal  lands 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  opportunities  for  tribes  to 
use  certain  parcels  for  such  traditional  uses  as 
hunting,  plant  gathering,  grazing,  subsistence,  and 
religious  activity.  However,  treaty-reserved  rights 
and  traditional  uses  would  apply  to  all  newly 
acquired  lands,  which  would  potentially  reduce  the 
effect  of  land  disposal  on  tribal  interests.  Treaty 
rights  to  fish  at  usual  and  accustomed  locations  are 
unaffected  by  land  transfers  to  non-Federal 
ownership. 

Although  specific  root  gathering  fields  have  not 
been  identified  as  yet  on  lands  to  be  acquired,  the 
diverse  habitats  found  in  the  area  are  an  indicator 
of  the  occurrence  of  culturally  important  plant  and 
animal  species.  Habitats  on  lands  to  be  acquired 
include  perennial  streams  with  anadromous  and 
resident  fish  habitat,  upland  lithosol  plant 
communities,  ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  conifer 
forestlands,  and  important  summer  and  winter 
wildlife  habitat.  Over  the  long  term,  habitat 
improvement  on  these  land  acquisitions  could 
increase  the  potential  for  harvest  of  fish  and  wildlife 
species  of  importance  to  tribal  communities. 
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Although  approximately  80  percent  of  Federal 
parcels  have  no  current  public  access, 
opportunities  to  acquire  future  access  are  usually 
forgone  when  lands  are  transferred  into  private 
ownership.  After  the  land  is  exchanged  from  public 
to  private,  access  for  tribal  uses  would  be  subject 
to  arrangements  between  the  tribes  and  new 
property  owners. 

Paleontological  Resources 
Impacts:  Common  for  All 
Basins  (Alternative  1) 

The  inventory  and  evaluation  of  localities  of 
vertebrate,  botanical,  and  possibly  invertebrate 
fossils  as  part  of  this  exchange  proposal  would 
protect  any  resources  that  are  located. 

Recreation  Impacts: 
Common  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  1) 

Recreational  use  is  not  available  to  the  public  on 
most  of  the  parcels  considered  for  disposal 
because  of  lack  of  legal  access.  Acquired  areas 
are  expected  to  be  in  areas  with  legal  access  or 
areas  that  will  provide  new  legal  access,  as  well  as 
block  ownership  that  will  improve  recreation 
opportunities. 

Timber  Resources: 
Common  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  1) 

Management  of  timber  resources  would  be  more 
efficient  when  forestlands  are  blocked  into  larger 
parcels.  Generally  the  timber  resources  being 
acquired  have  smaller  diameter  trees  than  disposal 
forestlands.  Refer  also  to  Forestlands:  Common 
for  All  Basins  (Alternative  1). 

Livestock  Grazing  Impacts: 
Common  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  1) 

The  improved  land  ownership  pattern  resulting  from 
the  exchange,  with  BLM-administered  lands  being 
more  blocked  and  not  as  scattered  as  in  the 
present  situation,  would  create  opportunities  for 


improved  management.  Disposal  of  remote 
isolated  rangeland  parcels  would  result  in  fewer 
incidences  of  unauthorized  use. 

Alternative  2 (No 
Action)  - Impacts 
Common  to  All 
Basins 

Alternative  2 impacts  common  to  all  basins  have 
been  identified  for  forestlands,  rangelands,  riparian/ 
wetland  areas,  wildlife  habitat,  fisheries,  recreation, 
cultural  and  paleontological,  timber,  and  livestock 
grazing. 

Forestlands:  Common  For 
All  Basins  (Alternative  2) 

Under  Alternative  2,  ownership  of  commercial 
forestlands  would  be  unchanged  in  the  short  term. 
Management  of  forested  parcels  would  continue  as 
outlined  in  the  three  RMPs  (John  Day,  Two  Rivers, 
and  Baker).  The  opportunity  for  BLM  to  consolidate 
its  forestlands  into  large  blocks  of  stands  adjacent 
to  National  Forest  lands  would  be  forgone  or  very 
limited.  The  opportunity  to  implement  more 
efficient  ecosystem  management  practices  on 
forestlands  in  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River 
subbasin  would  be  lost. 

The  isolated  and  scattered  public  land  ownership 
pattern  would  remain.  Without  management  or  fire 
treatments,  overstocked  forest  stands  may  become 
less  vigorous  and  more  unhealthy  due  to  vegetative 
competition.  Lack  of  fire  would  perpetuate  these 
conditions  until  another  process  (such  as  disease 
or  insect  outbreak)  cleanses  the  stand. 

Large  Tree  Component  Under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  the  number  of  acres  of  BLM  forestlands 
with  large  tree  components  would  not  change. 

There  would  be  more  potential  for  harvest  of  the 
large  trees  remaining  on  the  private  lands  than 
those  currently  on  the  public  lands.  Some  large 
trees  on  BLM-administered  lands  would  be 
harvested,  which  would  be  addressed  in  timber 
management  plans. 
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Rangelands:  Common  For 
All  Basins  (Alternative  2) 

Little  change  would  occur  from  the  current 
condition.  Scattered  parcels  of  rangelands  would 
be  retained  under  Federal  management.  The 
opportunity  to  substantially  increase  management 
efficiency  and  influence  on  rangeland  allotments 
would  be  forgone. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas: 
Common  For  All  Basins 
(Alternative  2) 

Under  Alternative  2,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
coordinated  management  of  riparian  habitats  or 
appreciable  improvements  in  their  condition  would 
occur  in  the  foreseeable  future.  All  lands  would 
continue  under  current  management  practices,  with 
little  or  no  improvement  of  riparian  habitats 
occurring. 

Riparian  areas  on  public  lands  would  remain 
disconnected  and  difficult  to  manage  for  wildlife 
and  fisheries  values.  Even  with  more  conservative 
grazing  management  strategies,  intensive 
compliance  and  monitoring  would  be  needed 
annually  to  effectively  implement  restoration 
processes.  Their  condition  would  continue  to  be 
influenced  primarily  by  adjacent  landowners.  The 
limited  riparian  habitat  management  funds  would 
continue  to  be  used  for  high  priority  areas  where 
BLM-administered  lands  are  blocked  and  contain 
sizeable  segments  of  fish  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat/Special 
Status  Species: 

Common  For  All  Basins 
(Alternative  2) 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  change  the 
current  management  of  wildlife  resources  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  project  area.  The 
juxtaposition  of  all  sagebrush  steppe,  juniper 
steppe,  riparian,  and  coniferous  forest  habitats  on 
BLM-administered  land  would  remain  in  a 
scattered,  fragmented  pattern  across  the 
landscape.  Wildlife  resources  on  these  lands 
would  continue  to  be  very  difficult  to  assess, 
monitor,  and  manage  and  also  would  continue  to 
be  influenced  by  land  practices  applied  by  adjacent 
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landowners.  The  cumulative  effect  of  management 
activities  and  habitat  changes  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  landscape  would  be 
minimal  because  of  the  present  pattern  of  habitat 
fragmentation  and  small  acreage  involved. 

Old-arowth  Habitat  No  loss  in  acreage  of  parcels 
with  old  growth  characteristics  would  be  observed. 
The  BLM  would  have  reduced  opportunity,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  to  manage  larger  contiguous  blocks 
of  public  land  with  a diversity  of  habitat  types 
including  old  growth,  coniferous  forest  habitat 
containing  large  trees,  and  riparian  areas.  Under 
the  No  Action  Alternative,  ecosystem  management 
and  management  of  wildlife  resources  would 
continue  to  become  more  difficult  than  under 
Alternatives 

Impacts  on  Water  Quality 
(Alternative  2) 

There  would  be  no  change  from  the  current 
conditions.  Timber  harvests  on  BLM  forested 
parcels  would  be  designed  to  keep  soil  movement 
and  water  quality  impacts  to  a minimum.  Water 
quality  conditions  on  most  streams  on  or  near  BLM 
parcels  would  continue  to  be  largely  determined  by 
activities  and  management  of  adjoining 
landowners.  BLM  would  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
manage  for  improved  water  quality  on  larger  blocks 
of  land. 

Fisheries:  Common  For  All 
Basins  (Alternative  2) 

Disposal  parcels  containing  fishery  resources 
would  remain  difficult  for  the  BLM  to  manage. 
Livestock  grazing  practices  on  these  short  stream 
segments  would  continue  to  be  determined  largely 
by  adjacent  landowners  unless  parcels  are 
segregated  by  fencing.  Stream  habitats  in  poor 
condition  likely  would  not  change,  and  others  that 
are  in  fair  or  good  condition  would  likely  remain  the 
same  also.  Limited  riparian  habitat  management 
funds  would  continue  to  be  used  for  high  priority 
areas  where  BLM-administered  lands  are  blocked 
and  contain  sizeable  segments  of  fish  habitat. 

Recreation:  Common  For 
All  Basins  (Alternative  2) 

Recreational  opportunities  on  most  identified 
acquisition  lands  would  remain  limited  to  the 
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private  landowners.  Recreational  opportunities 
currently  available  to  the  public  via  ODFW 
easement  would  not  be  affected. 

Retention  of  lands  considered  for  disposal  would 
not  impact  current  recreational  opportunities.  Due 
to  the  limited  legal  public  access  on  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  disposal  parcels,  most  of  these 
public  lands  would  continue  to  be  accessible  only 
to  adjacent  landowners.  Recreation  opportunities 
on  those  parcels  with  public  access  would  continue 
to  be  limited  because  of  their  small  size  and 
configuration. 

Soils:  Common  For  All 
Basins  (Alternative  2) 

No  effects  on  soils  are  expected  beyond  those 
resulting  from  existing  management  practices. 

Cultural  Resources: 
Common  For  All  Basins 
(Alternative  2) 

No  change  from  existing  condition. 

Paleontological 
Resources:  Common  For 
All  Basins  (Alternative  2) 

No  impacts  are  expected.  Surveys  done 
preliminary  to  disposal,  along  with  the  measures  to 
take  if  such  resources  are  located,  are  expected  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  paleontological 
resource  values. 

Timber  Resources: 
Common  For  All  Basins 
(Alternative  2) 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  isolated  public  forestland 
parcels  would  be  managed  as  is  currently  done, 
which  is  as  opportunities  arise  or  after  damage 
occurs  from  insects,  disease,  or  wildfire.  Problems 
associated  with  management  of  small  parcels 
(such  as  timber  theft,  access  limitations,  costly 
timber  management  operations,  and  insect  damage 
from  stand  neglect)  would  continue. 


Livestock  Grazing: 
Common  For  All  Basins 
(Alternative  2) 

Private  lands  would  continue  to  be  grazed  at 
current  levels.  The  chance  to  eliminate 
administration  costs  on  hundreds  of  grazing 
allotments  would  be  forgone.  Grazing  practices  on 
many  disposal  lands  would  largely  be  influenced  by 
the  surrounding  private  land  operations,  since  BLM 
is  usually  a minority  landowner  in  these  allotments. 

Alternative  3 - 
Impacts  Common 
For  All  Basins 

Common  impacts  for  all  basins  (Alternative  3)  have 
been  identified  for  forestlands,  rangelands,  riparian/ 
wetland  areas,  wildlife,  fisheries,  recreation, 
cultural  and  paleontological,  timber,  and  livestock 
grazing. 

Forestlands:  Common  For 
All  Basins  (Alternative  3) 

The  isolated  and  scattered  public  land  ownership 
pattern  would  largely  remain  unchanged.  Expected 
impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  with  the  absence  of  fire  and 
management  resulting  in  less  healthy  forest  stands. 
Most  private  forestlands  not  acquired  by  BLM 
would  remain  under  intensive  management  of 
private  landowners  and  timber  companies. 

The  opportunity  for  the  BLM  to  consolidate  public 
forestlands  into  large  blocks  adjacent  to  National 
Forest  lands  would  be  limited. 

Large  Tree  Component:  Under  Alternative  3,  all 
forested  parcels  with  a large  tree  component  would 
be  retained  in  public  ownership.  Any  future  BLM 
timber  harvest  plans  would  consider  effects  on  the 
large  tree  component.  Compared  to  large  trees  on 
public  lands,  the  large  trees  remaining  on  private 
lands  would  have  greater  potential  to  be  harvested 
under  Alternative  3.  As  in  Alternative  1,  there 
would  be  some  harvest  of  large  trees  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  through  timber  management 
plans. 
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Rangelands:  Common  For 
Ail  Basins  (Alternative  3) 

Under  this  alternative,  fewer  acres  of  rangeland 
habitat  would  be  lost  through  conversion  to 
agriculture  or  housing/industrial  use  than 
Alternative  1.  Fewer  acres  of  rangeland  would  be 
acquired  by  the  BLM.  As  a result  the  BLM  would 
have  a reduced  opportunity  to  improve  rangeland 
habitat  than  under  Alternative  1. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas: 
Common  For  All  Basins 
(Alternative  3) 

Because  fewer  parcels  would  be  acquired  under 
this  alternative,  the  BLM  would  acquire  fewer 
stream  miles  and  riparian  acres  than  under 
Alternative  1 . Effects  to  riparian  habitat  from  timber 
harvesting  on  disposal  lands  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  in  Alternative  1 , but  on  a smaller 
scale. 

Wildlife  Habitat/Special 
Status  Species:  Common 
For  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 

Under  Alternative  3,  fewer  acres  of  all  habitat  types 
would  be  blocked  in  the  project  area  for  Phase  1 
and  future  transactions.  The  future  benefits  of 
having  larger  blocks  with  a large  tree  component, 
including  some  with  old-growth  characteristics, 
would  be  recognized  at  a much  smaller  scale.  The 
majority  of  the  acquisition  land  with  riparian  habitat 
would  not  be  acquired. 

Old-arowth  Habitat  Coniferous  forest  parcels  with 
large  trees  would  be  retained.  No  loss  in  old- 
growth  habitat  would  be  observed,  as  these  are 
included  in  the  parcels  with  a large  tree  component. 
The  fragmented  nature  of  these  parcels  would 
continue  to  be  a concern  because  of  their 
management  difficulties.  Wildlife  species 
associated  with  the  habitat  on  these  parcels  would 
not  be  displaced  in  most  instances.  The  ability  of 
these  parcels  to  support  viable  populations  of  many 
wildlife  species  would  still  be  in  question  because 
of  their  juxtaposition  in  relationship  to  other  habitats 
and  the  effects  of  edge-adapted  opportunist 
species  on  native  wildlife  species  (see  discussion 
on  disposal  lands  for  Alternative  1). 
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Impacts  on  Water  Quality 
(Alternative  3) 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  would  be  less 
than  under  Alternative  1 . Parcels  with  a Large  Tree 
Component  would  be  retained,  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  forested  parcels  exchanged,  and 
therefore  the  private  timber  harvest  potential  would 
also  be  reduced.  There  would  be  fewer  parcels 
exchanged  that  are  potentially  suitable  for 
agricultural  use,  since  most  of  these  are  Columbia 
Basin  shrub-steppe  vegetation.  This  would  reduce 
the  possible  impacts  to  water  quality  in  nearby 
streams.  BLM’s  opportunity  to  acquire  larger 
blocks  of  land,  and  the  resulting  management 
opportunities,  would  be  reduced  as  compared  to 
Alternative  1 . 

Fisheries:  Common  For  All 
Basins  (Alternative  3) 

The  BLM  would  acquire  fewer  stream  miles  under 
this  alternative  compared  to  Alternative  1 . 

Retained  disposal  parcels  that  contain  fishery 
resources  would  remain  difficult  for  the  BLM  to 
manage.  These  short  stream  segments  of  fish 
habitat  would  continue  to  be  influenced  primarily 
from  the  management  practices  of  the  adjacent 
landowners  if  they  are  not  segregated  from  the 
private  lands  by  fencing.  Stream  habitats  in  poor 
condition  likely  would  not  change,  and  others  that 
are  in  fair  or  good  condition  would  likely  remain  the 
same  also.  Limited  riparian  habitat  management 
funds  would  continue  to  be  used  for  high  priority 
areas  where  BLM-administered  lands  are  blocked 
and  contain  sizeable  segments  of  fish  habitat. 

Recreation:  Common  For 
All  Basins  (Aiternative  3) 

Public  recreation  opportunities  would  be  forgone  on 
the  lands  that  are  disposed.  However,  considering 
the  limited  public  access  on  these  parcels  (80% 
with  no  legal  public  access),  the  loss  of  these 
recreational  opportunities  is  expected  to  affect  few 
public  land  users. 


Soils:  Common  For  All 
Basins  (Alternative  3) 

Impacts  to  soils  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  1 , 
but  to  a lesser  degree  since  less  forestland  would 
be  disposed. 

Culturai  Resources: 
Common  For  Aii  Basins 
(Aiternative  3) 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  other  traditional  use 
areas  within  the  NOALE  area  would  be  more 
limited  with  Alternative  3 than  with  Alternative  1 . 

Paieontological 
Resources:  Common  For 
Aii  Basins  (Aiternative  3) 

Phase  1 exchanges  are  not  expected  to  impact 
paleontological  resources. 

Timber  Resources: 
Common  For  All  Basins 
(Aiternative  3) 

The  future  outlook  would  be  to  continue  to  manage 
most  isolated  disposal  parcels  as  opportunities 
arise  or  to  manage  the  timber  resource  after 
damage  occurs  from  insects,  disease,  or  wildfire. 
Problems  associated  with  management  of  small 
timber  parcels  (such  as  timber  theft,  access 
limitations,  costly  timber  management  operations, 
and  insect  damage  from  stand  neglect)  would 
continue. 

Livestock  Grazing: 
Common  For  Ail  Basins 
(Alternative  3) 

Limited  improvements  in  land  ownership  patterns 
(consolidation  of  BLM  managed  lands)  would 
create  limited  opportunities  for  improved  grazing 
management  on  public  lands.  Disposal  of 
scattered  public  rangeland  parcels  would  reduce 
incidences  of  unauthorized  use. 
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Socioeconomic 
Impacts  of  Proposed 
Exchange 

Under  the  proposed  exchange  alternatives,  the 
acres  and  volume  of  merchantable  timber  managed 
by  the  BLM  varies  by  county.  The  appraised  value 
of  the  timber  included  when  establishing  the  fair 
market  value  of  each  parcel  and  the  Federal 
government  would  receive  in  return  lands  of  equal 
value  but  with  different  mix  of  resources.  The 
forested  acres  proposed  for  exchange  into  private 
ownership  are  isolated  and  unlikely  to  be  harvested 
under  Federal  management.  Adjoining  landowners 
and  regional  timber  companies  would  be  most 
likely  to  cost  effectively  harvest  lands  they  acquire. 
There  is  a potential  that  the  exchange  would  cause 
additional  timber  volume  to  flow  to  local  processing 
facilities  in  the  short  term  (10  years). 

Under  Alternative  1 (Phase  1),  BLM  holdings  of 
forestlands  would  increase  by  approximately  3,000 
acres.  Flowever,  BLM  held  merchantable  timber 
volumes  would  experience  a net  decrease  of 
approximately  15,000  MBF  in  Grant,  Wheeler, 
Morrow,  and  Umatilla  counties.  A total  of  18,280 
forested  acres  would  change  ownership  under  this 
alternative.  Morrow  and  Umatilla  counties  would 
experience  net  increases  in  BLM  managed  forest 
acres  and  associated  increases  in  timber  volume. 
Grant  County  would  experience  a net  increase  in 
BLM-managed  forest  acres,  but  a net  decrease  in 
BLM  held  timber  volume.  Wheeler  County  would 
experience  a net  decrease  in  BLM-managed  forest 
acres  and  associated  decrease  in  timber  volume. 
Volumes  entering  private  ownership  by  county 
under  Alternative  1 are  as  follows:  Grant  (50,549 
MBF),  Morrow  (2,568  MBF),  Umatilla  (2,681  MBF), 
and  Wheeler  (3,939  MBF),  for  a total  of  59,700 
MBF.  No  volume  enters  private  ownership  in  Baker 
or  Union  counties  during  Phase  1 of  this 
alternative.  BLM  would  acquire  the  following 
volumes  by  county:  Grant  (32,700  MBF),  Morrow 
(4,082  MBF),  Umatilla  (8,018  MBF),  for  a total  of 
44,800  MBF.  BLM  would  not  acquire  any  timber 
volume  in  Wheeler,  Baker,  or  Union  counties  under 
Alternative  1. 

Alternative  2 (No  Action)  would  not  change  the 
distribution  or  pattern  of  forested  acres  between 
BLM  and  private  landowners. 

Alternative  3 (Phase  1),  an  alternative  designed  to 
retain  in  Federal  ownership  forestlands  containing 
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large  diameter  trees,  would  result  in  no  significant 
change  in  forestland  ownership  in  Grant,  Wheeler, 
Morrow,  and  Umatilla  counties.  Flowever,  there 
would  be  a net  decrease  of  6,330  MBF  of  BLM  held 
timber  volume.  A total  of  2,326  forested  acres 
would  change  ownership  under  this  alternative. 
Umatilla  and  Grant  counties  would  experience 
losses  in  BLM  held  forest  volume.  Due  to  the 
quality  and  type  of  timberland  exchanges  in  Grant 
County,  BLM  forested  acres  would  experience  no 
change  in  acres  despite  the  net  loss  of  timber 
volume.  Volumes  entering  private  ownership  under 
Alternative  3 would  be  as  follows:  Grant  (8,000 
MBF)  and  Umatilla  (830  MBF),  for  a total  of  8,830 
MBF.  No  volume  enters  private  ownership  in 
Baker,  Union,  Wheeler,  and  Morrow  counties  under 
this  alternative.  BLM  would  acquire  the  2,500  MBF 
in  Grant  County  and  no  timber  volume  in  Wheeler, 
Baker,  Morrow,  Umatilla,  or  Union  counties  under 
Alternative  3. 

For  analysis  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
forested  acres  entering  private  ownership  through 
the  exchange  would  be  harvested  within  10  years. 
Although  some  of  these  lands  have  the  potential  for 
residential  development  that  would  favor  retaining  a 
forest  setting,  private  timber  companies  desiring  to 
block  up  holdings  are  the  most  likely  parties  to 
acquire  these  lands. 

Tax  Impacts  of  Exchange 

As  stated  in  Chapter  3,  local  county  property  tax 
rates,  assessments,  and  the  resulting  revenue 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  state  tax  law  and 
the  passage  of  Ballot  Measure  47.  The  BLM  has 
no  direct  influence  in  taxation  matters.  The  two 
exchange  proposals  being  considered  would 
change  the  acres  of  private  land  subject  to  property 
tax  in  each  county.  Exchange  of  properties  would 
be  based  on  equal  fair  market  values.  The  net 
effect  on  assessed  value  and  final  property  tax 
collections  would  be  the  result  of  county 
government  decisions  to  grant  farm  and  forest 
deferrals  and  the  assessed  value  assigned  to  any 
former  Federal  lands  that  are  developed  for 
commercial  or  residential  use  after  entering  private 
ownership.  This  project  does  not  address 
decisions  that  are  the  purview  of  state  and  county 
governments. 

The  two  exchange  proposals  being  considered 
would  also  change  the  acres  of  Federal  lands  in 
each  county.  Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  to  each 
county  would  be  marginally  affected.  Historically, 
the  PILT  rate  for  all  affected  counties  is  $0.1 0/acre. 
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Table  4-1  displays  FY  ‘92  PILT  payment,  the  net 
change  in  Federal  acres,  the  change  in  projected 
PILT  payment  in  dollars,  and  percent  of  historic 
payments  for  Phase  1 activities.  Except  for 
Umatilla  County  under  Alternative  1,  all  changes 
are  less  that  1 percent  for  the  exchange  proposals. 
Recent  legislation  (P.L.  103-397)  has  the  potential 
to  more  than  double  PILT  payments  by  the  year 
2000,  to  $0. 22/per  acre,  if  funds  are  appropriated 
to  make  the  authorized  payments.  This  would  have 
a much  greater  impact  on  county  revenue  sharing 
than  either  of  the  exchange  proposals. 

In  addition  to  the  PILT  payment  impacts,  the 
commodity  collection  portion  of  revenue  sharing 
with  the  county  will  also  be  subject  to  change. 
Within  the  exchange  area  revenue  sharing  of 
commodity  collections  is  dominated  by  timber 
revenues,  primarily  from  the  National  Forests. 
Under  Alternatives  2 and  3,  which  retain  federal 
forest  lands  managed  by  BLM,  any  revenue 
generated  by  harvest  on  these  lands  would  be 
shared  with  the  local  county.  It  is  unlikely  that 
commodity  revenues  from  timber  harvest,  mining, 
or  grazing  on  BLM-managed  lands  would  change 
significantly  from  historic  levels  under  either  of  the 
exchange  proposals,  or  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

Effects  on  Employment 

The  employment  effect  of  an  additional  annual 
volume  of  approximately  1.5  MMBF  under 
Alternative  1 (15  MMBF  over  10  years)  and  0.63 
MMBF  (6.3  MMBF  over  10  years)  under  Alternative 
3 during  the  next  decade  is  expected  to  be  minimal. 
Assuming  an  estimated  7.5  jobs  per  million  board 
feet,  about  11  additional  timber  industry  jobs  would 
be  generated  or  maintained  within  the  region  under 
Alternative  1 over  the  next  10  years.  Using  the 
same  assumption  for  Alternative  3,  about  5 
additional  timber  industry  jobs  would  be  generated 
or  maintained  over  the  next  10  years.  Where  these 
jobs  would  be  located  is  uncertain  and  would  be 
the  result  of  private  business  decisions  beyond  the 
scope  of  BLM  management.  Given  current  harvest 
trends,  particularly  decreases  in  USFS  timber 
harvest  rates,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  additional 
harvest  would  generate  new  jobs.  More  likely,  the 
available  volume  would  allow  continued  mill 
operation  and  employment  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 


Impacts  on  Livestock 
Industry 

Under  both  Alternatives  1 and  3,  the  BLM  would 
exchange  into  private  ownership  greater  livestock 
productive  capacity,  expressed  in  animal  unit 
months  (AUMs),  than  it  would  acquire. 

Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  6,350  BLM 
AUMs  would  be  transferred  to  private  ownership.  A 
range  of  4,340  to  8,1 30  AUMs  could  be  permitted 
on  acquisition  lands. 

Under  Alternative  2 (No  Action),  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  pattern  or  distribution  of  grazing 
lands  between  BLM  and  private  ownership. 

Under  Alternative  3,  approximately  2,150  BLM 
AUMs  would  be  transferred  to  private  ownership.  A 
range  of  1,330  to  2,500  AUMs  could  be  permitted 
on  acquisition  lands. 

There  would  be  no  expected  change  in  the  size  of 
economic  importance  of  the  livestock  industry 
within  the  analysis  area  due  to  the  exchange 
proposals.  This  is  because  of  the  expectation  that 
adjoining  landowner/permittees  would  acquire 
parcels  with  existing  livestock  use  and  continue 
that  use  into  the  future.  An  estimated  125  permits, 
mostly  custodial  class  with  minimal  BLM 
management,  would  be  retired.  Lands  acquired  by 
BLM  through  exchange  would  generally  be 
adjacent  to  BLM  parcels  with  existing  livestock  use. 
It  is  anticipated  that  livestock  use  would  be  allowed 
on  these  acquired  parcels  by  expanding  existing 
permits  and  creating  five  new  allotments. 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  livestock 
operators  who  acquire  lands  may  be  improved,  but 
this  cannot  be  accurately  predicted.  The  efficiency 
of  BLM  management  may  be  improved  and  grazing 
lands  are  consolidated  and  the  number  of  permits 
to  administer  is  reduced.  The  Vale  and  Prineville 
Districts  have  not  made  any  estimates  of  cost 
savings. 

Impacts  on  Recreational 
Access  and  Opportunities 

Under  Alternative  1,  recreation  access  for  the 
general  public  would  be  improved  as  Federal  lands 
are  blocked  up  and  legal  access  via  existing  roads 
is  made  possible.  Dispersed  uses  such  as 
camping,  fishing,  horseback  riding,  mountain 
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Table  4-1.  Net  Change  in  PILT  by  County  and  Alternative  (Phase  1) 


County 

FY  ‘92 
PILT 

Net 

Change 
Acres, 
Alt.  1 

Change 
PILT, 
Alt.  1 

% 

Change 
PILT, 
Alt.  1 

Net 

Change 
Acres, 
Alt.  3 

Change 
PILT, 
Alt.  3 

% 

Change, 
PILT, 
Alt.  3 

Baker 

$101,795 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Grant 

174,748 

(13,660) 

($1,366) 

-0.78% 

(6,580) 

($658) 

-0.38% 

Morrow 

15,431 

462 

$46 

0.30% 

(898) 

(89) 

-0.58% 

Umatilla 

41,676 

6,572 

$6S7 

1.58% 

(2,265) 

($226) 

-0.54% 

Union 

62,312 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Wheeler 

30,373 

(2,050) 

($205) 

-0.67% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Total 

$426,335 

(8,676) 

($868) 

-0.43% 

(9,743) 

($973) 

-1.50% 

n/a  = No  Phase  1 activity  in  this  county. 
Source  of  FY  ‘92  PILT:  Schmit  and  Rasker 
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biking,  nature  study,  and  wildlife  viewing  would  be 
enhanced.  The  number  of  new  visitors  to  the 
region  that  would  be  generated  is  anticipated  to  be 
minimal.  While  new  recreation  facilities  are  not 
planned  on  acquired  lands  as  part  of  this  project 
such  actions  are  not  precluded  in  the  future. 

Landowners  adjoining  Federal  parcels  identified  for 
disposal  under  Alternative  1 may  be  affected  in 
three  ways  depending  on  the  specifics  of  particular 
transactions.  First,  the  almost  exclusive  access  to 
isolated  public  parcels  by  such  landowners  would 
be  guaranteed  if  they  obtain  the  disposal  parcel. 
Second,  access  could  be  terminated  if  a disposal 
parcel  were  acquired  by  a third  party.  Third 
adjacent  land  owners  could  negotiate  access  with 
new  third  party  owners  if  the  new  owners  were 
willing.  The  value  of  private  parcels  owned  for 
recreation  uses  may  be  diminished  if  proximity  of 
Federal  lands  is  considered  a component  of  the 
desirability  and  value  of  the  parcel. 

Under  Alternative  2 (No  Action),  recreation 
opportunities  would  remain  the  same  as  the  current 
situation. 

Under  Alternative  3,  access  for  the  general  public 
would  be  improved  in  several  locations,  particularly 
in  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  drainage.  The 
extent  of  the  improvement  would  not  be  as  great  as 
under  Alternative  1.  While  new  recreation  facilities 
are  not  planned  on  acquired  lands  as  part  of  this 
project  such  actions  are  not  precluded  in  the  future. 
Private  landowners  adjoining  BLM  parcels  with 
large  diameter  trees  would  be  unaffected  under  this 
alternative  because  these  parcels  would  no  longer 
be  identified  for  disposal.  They  would  still  have 
direct  access  to  isolated  public  parcels.  Recreation 
property  values  associated  with  abutment  to 
Federal  lands  would  be  maintained.  Private 
landowners  adjoining  grazing  and  low  quality 
timberlands  identified  for  disposal  would  be 
affected  as  in  Alternative  1 . 

Incomplete  or 

Unavailable 

Information 

Because  the  Future  Phase  acquisition  parcels  have 
not  been  identified  it  is  not  possible  to  disclose  the 
impacts  of  the  future  phases  of  the  exchange. 
However  it  is  assumed  that  because  both  the 
disposal  parcels  and  acquisition  parcels  must  meet 


the  same  criteria  as  described  for  Phase  1 parcels 
that  the  impacts  of  future  phases  of  the  exchange 
would  be  similar  to  Phase  1 . Furthermore  this 
document  has  analyzed  the  suitability  of  all 
disposal  parcels  except  the  Juniper  Canyon 
parcels.  Acquisition  parcels  would  be  analyzed  in 
separate  environmental  assessments  prior  to  any 
future  transactions  involving  Future  Phase  parcels. 

Environmental 
Consequences  in 
John  Day  Basin 

Alternative  1 {Preferred 
Alternative) 

In  this  alternative,  there  would  be  419  parcels 
disposed  (approximately  46,000  acres  Phase  1 
and  8,000  acres  in  future  phases).  See  Maps  1-4; 
and  Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b in  Appendix  A.  The 
potential  acquired  acreage  under  this  alternative 
would  be  approximately  68,700  acres  total  (47,400 
acres  in  Phase  1 and  21,300  in  future  phases). 
Reference  beginning  of  Chapter  4 for  Resource 
Impacts  Common  to  All  Basins  and  Socioeconomic 
Impacts  for  All  Basins. 

Forestlands 

Phase  I:  Alternative  1 would  dispose  of 
approximately  7,230  acres  of  BLM-managed  public 
forestlands  in  the  John  Day  Basin  that  are 
generally  isolated  and  scattered  throughout  four 
counties:  Grant,  Wheeler,  Umatilla  and  Morrow.  In 
exchange,  the  BLM  would  acquire  10,634  acres  of 
forestlands  that  are  blocked  along  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  River  and  tributaries.  The  acquisition 
lands  are  adjacent  to  the  Umatilla  National  Forest 
and  scattered  BLM-administered  parcels  being 
retained. 

The  average  size  of  the  forest  stands  is  30  acres 
for  the  potential  disposal  parcels,  and  205  acres  on 
the  potential  acquisition  lands. 

Large  Tree  Component  In  Phase  1 , a total  of 
4,111  acres  of  forestlands  having  large  trees  would 
be  disposed  on  scattered  parcels.  However, 
approximately  4,810  acres  of  forestlands  containing 
a large  tree  component  would  be  acquired, 
resulting  in  a net  gain  of  approximately  700  acres. 
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The  stocking  levels  of  large  trees  on  disposal  lands 
average  5 to  9 trees  per  acre.  In  contrast,  the 
stocking  levels  of  large  trees  on  acquired  lands 
average  3 to  5 trees  per  acre.  As  a net  result,  BLM 
would  have  fewer  large  trees  on  the  acquired 
forestlands,  but  would  have  a net  increase  in 
forested  acres  and  in  larger  blocks. 

Future  Phases:  Additional  forestlands  totaling 
8,740  acres  are  being  considered  for  acquisition  on 
Rudio  Mountain  (7,380  acres)  and  in  the  Buckaroo 
Flats  area,  including  Jericho  and  Rush  Creek 
drainages,  (1,360  acres).  The  Rudio  Mountain 
potential  acquisition  area  would  block  into  BLM 
parcels,  filling  most  gaps  in  the  BLM’s  land 
ownership  pattern.  The  lands  in  Buckaroo  Flats 
would  tie  into  Phase  1 acquisition  lands  along  the 
North  Fork  John  Day  River.  Approximately  3,941 
acres  of  forestlands  on  36  parcels  would  be 
disposed,  mostly  from  the  southeast  portion  of 
Rudio  Mountain.  BLM  would  have  a net  gain  of 
4,799  acres  of  forestlands. 

Large  Tree  Component  Approximately  2,315 
acres  of  disposal  forestlands  contain  large  trees, 
and  about  2,390  acres  of  acquisition  forestlands 
contain  large  trees  at  various  stocking  levels.  This 
exchange  would  result  in  a net  gain  of  75  acres  of 
forestlands  with  a large  tree  component  coming 
into  BLM  management. 

Rangelands 

Phase  I and  Future  Phases:  Impacts  to  rangeland 
resources  on  the  lands  considered  for  disposal  in 
the  John  Day  Basin  are  expected  to  be  negligible. 
These  parcels  are  within  Custodial  allotments 
surrounded  by  private  land,  with  their  management 
being  at  the  discretion  of  the  lessee/permittee. 
Management  of  these  lands  is  not  anticipated  to 
change  from  the  current  situation  after  disposal. 

The  8 rangeland  parcels  totaling  616  acres  near 
Canyon  City  and  the  City  of  John  Day  (G-  284A, 
284B,  279,  281, 282,  283,  296,  and  298)  could  be 
used  for  residential  housing  or  industry  after 
transfer  to  private  ownership.  Existing  rangeland, 
vegetation  on  these  parcels  would  be  replaced  by 
structures,  parking  lots,  roads,  and  other  facilities. 

By  acquiring  private  lands  that  are  intermingled 
with  public  lands,  contiguous  blocks  of  public 
range/forestland  can  be  formed.  Grazing  systems 
could  then  be  designed  and  implemented  to 
improve  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  plants  on 
uplands  and  to  enhance  riparian  habitats  and 
watershed  conditions. 
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Riparian/Wetland  Resources 

Phase  /:  Approximately  71.5  miles  of  riparian 
habitat  could  be  acquired  in  Phase  1.  About  12.5 
miles  of  perennial  streams  with  riparian  habitat 
(within  33  parcels)  would  be  disposed,  for  a net 
gain  of  59  miles  of  riparian  habitat  (Tables  3-8  and 
3-9) . This  would  result  in  a net  gain  of  between 
236  and  413  acres  of  riparian  habitat.  An 
additional  78.6  miles  of  non-perennial  stream 
channels  that  largely  do  not  have  significant 
riparian  characteristics  would  be  disposed. 

Isolated  areas  of  riparian  vegetation  species  can 
be  found  on  these  channels  however.  About  78 
miles  of  non-perennial  streams  would  be  acquired, 
resulting  in  almost  an  equal  trade  in  amount  of 
potential  riparian  corridors.  Introducing  consistent 
management  over  a large  portion  of  a watershed 
would  allow  riparian  plant  communities  to  improve 
over  time. 

Perennial  stream  channels  on  disposal  parcels  are 
usually  short  segments,  averaging  about  0.38  mile 
in  John  Day  Basin  (Tables  3-8  and  3-9).  The  small 
size  and  isolated  nature  of  the  potential  disposal 
parcels  are  not  conducive  to  active  management  of 
grazing  use.  Riparian  habitats  on  disposal 
rangelands  are  not  expected  to  be  impacted, 
because  livestock  grazing  is  not  expected  to 
change  from  the  current  situation. 

Both  the  abundance  and  diversity  of  vegetation  on 
acquired  lands  in  the  John  Day  Basin,  as  well  as 
the  North  Fork  subbasin,  could  be  expected  to 
increase  after  implementation  of  BLM’s  timber  and 
grazing  management  practices.  Erosion  and 
stream  sedimentation  could  be  reduced,  improving 
water  quality  and  fish  habitat. 

Riparian  communities  on  disposal  lands  are 
essentially  unmanageable  because  they 
encompass  small  segments  of  streams.  In 
contrast,  riparian  communities  on  the  potential 
acquisition  lands  contain  contiguous  stream  miles 
and  associated  riparian  habitats  along  the  North 
Fork  John  Day  River  and  tributaries.  Blocked 
Federal  ownership  would  create  new  opportunities 
for  enhancing  stream  and  riparian  habitats. 

Future  Phases:  Approximately  7.6  miles  of 
perennial  streams  could  be  acquired  in  blocked 
land  areas.  Approximately  2.2  miles  of  perennial 
streams  on  six  parcels  (G-110,  113,  118,  120,  124, 
and  126)  would  be  disposed,  creating  a net  gain  of 
5.4  miles  (Tables  3-8  and  3-9).  This  exchange 
would  create  a net  gain  of  between  22  and  38 
acres  of  riparian  habitat.  About  30.4  miles  of  non- 
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perennial  stream  channels  could  be  acquired,  and 
about  7.3  miles  would  be  disposed,  for  a net  gain 
of  23.1  miles.  The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from 
gains  in  perennial  and  non-perennial  stream  miles 
coming  into  public  ownership/management  would 
be  similar  to  descriptions  in  Phase  1. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Phase  I:  Under  Alternative  1,  two  parcels 
containing  arrowleaf  thelypody  would  transfer  to 
private  ownership,  as  would  populations  of  Nevius’ 
chaenactis,  a species  of  interest.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  a small  number  of  certain  populations 
(special  status  species,  primarily)  would  be 
retained  based  on  their  apparent  value  to  the 
species  as  a whole  for  such  values  as  their  genetic 
diversity  and  range  fringe. 

For  all  populations  transferring  into  private 
ownership,  it  is  likely  that  land  uses  would  remain 
the  same  and  that  these  populations  would  not  be 
adversely  impacted.  Disposal  of  parcels  containing 
special  status  and  other  species  would  not  result  in 
a significant  loss  of  genetic  diversity  from  Federal 
lands  as  all  species  are  represented  on  adjacent 
Federal  lands  proposed  for  retention,  including 
both  BLM  and  Forest  Service  lands.  Some  loss  in 
diversity  would  occur  with  the  transfer  of  many 
lower-elevation  parcels  into  private  ownership, 
which  would  leave  a gap  in  Federal  ownership 
within  this  elevation  zone.  Biologically,  however, 
most  of  these  populations  are  expected  to  remain 
stable  under  private  ownership. 

Acquisition  lands  within  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  and  tributaries  would  likely  include  new 
populations  of  special  status  plants,  especially  the 
arrowleaf  thelypody. 

Also  under  Alternative  1,  acquisition  lands  would 
include  at  least  one  parcel  in  the  South  Fork  John 
Day  habitat  area  known  to  contain  the  South  Fork 
John  Day  milkvetch  (Bureau  Sensitive  and  State 
Threatened).  This  acquisition  is  expected  to  be 
minimally  beneficial,  however,  as  the  plant  is  found 
on  surrounding  BLM-administered  lands  so  no 
apparent  gain  in  genetic  diversity  would  be  gained. 

Future  Phases:  Similar  botanical  resources  and 
special  status  plant  species  would  be  expected  to 
occur  on  lands  identified  for  acquisition  on  Rudio 
Mountain  and  Buckaroo  Flats  in  future  phases. 


Wildlife  Habitat 

Phase  1:  In  the  John  Day  Basin,  the  BLM  would 
acquire  approximately  42,000  acres  of  contiguous 
habitat  adjacent  to  the  Umatilla  National  Forest. 
This  land  would  provide  habitat  connectivity  and 
landscape  linkages  for  a wide  array  of  wildlife 
species,  as  well  as  increased  opportunities  and 
flexibility  for  improved  wildlife  habitat  management. 

Acquisition  lands  in  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
subbasin  would  encompass  historic  California 
Bighorn  Sheep  habitat  and  critical  winter  range 
providing  habitat  for  1 ,200  - 1 ,500  elk  and  3,000  to 
4,000  mule  deer.  Acquiring  these  lands  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  BLM  to  manage  this 
large  block  of  winter  range  in  conjunction  with 
adjacent  winter  range  management  areas  on  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands. 

Old-Growth  Habitat 

Phase  1\  The  BLM  is  proposing  to  dispose  of 
approximately  939  acres  of  old-growth  forest 
habitat  on  31  parcels  (Appendix  B,  Tables  B-5  and 
B-6).  The  stands  range  from  6 to  100  acres  in  size. 
Approximately  600  acres  of  forestland  with  old- 
growth  characteristics  could  be  acquired  within 
large  blocks  of  forestlands.  For  analytical 
purposes,  this  number  (600  acres)  was  determined 
by  compiling  acquisition  acres  with  a 4=  stocking 
level  [which  is  a stand  that  has:  (1)  at  least  10 
trees/acre  having  a dbh  greater  than  21  inches, 
and  (2)  a 40  to  69  percent  crown  closure].  These 
are  two  of  the  major  attributes  associated  with  old- 
growth  stands.  Acquisitions  of  large  blocks  of 
habitat,  especially  forested  and/or  riparian  parcels, 
would  benefit  wildlife  species  in  the  region. 

Compared  to  the  total  old  growth  remaining  on 
USFS  National  Forest  lands  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
(236,614  acres),  the  old-growth  forested  acres  that 
would  be  disposed  on  BLM-administered  lands  are 
only  a small  percentage  in  the  entire  basin. 

Future  Phases:  Approximately  774  acres  (11 
parcels)  of  forestlands  on  disposal  lands  in  future 
phases  in  the  John  Day  Basin  could  potentially  be 
classified  as  old  growth.  The  stands  range  from  18 
to  197  acres  in  size.  Approximately  270  acres  of 
old-growth  forest  habitat  would  be  acquired  in 
future  phases. 
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Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

Acquisition  of  wetland/riparian  areas  along  the 
North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  and  its  tributaries 
would  provide  important  wintering  habitat  for  the 
bald  eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus),  a Federally 
listed  Threatened  species  in  Oregon  (Appendix  B, 
Table  B-2;  USFWS  1997).  Three  bald  eagle  roosts 
that  are  currently  on  lands  in  private  ownership 
would  be  included  in  the  acquisition.  An  additional 
12  bald  eagle  roosts  sites  exist  on  BLM-managed 
lands  that  are  within  large  blocks  of  private  lands 
considered  for  acquisition. 

Riparian/Wetland  Habitat 

Phase  1:  There  would  be  a net  increase  of  59  miles 
of  perennial  streams  and  236-413  acres  of 
associated  riparian  habitat  on  the  acquired  lands. 
The  acquisition  lands  contain  approximately  71.5 
miles  of  riparian  habitat  with  perennial  water,  and 
disposal  lands  contain  approximately  12.5  miles. 
This  exchange  would  be  significant  considering  that 
285  of  the  378  terrestrial  species  (over  75%)  known 
to  occur  in  the  Blue  Mountains  are  either  directly 
dependent  on  riparian  zones,  or  use  them  more 
than  other  habitats  (Thomas  1979).  These  riparian 
areas  are  one  of  the  most  critical  wildlife  habitats  in 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  is  an  important  wildlife  corridor  and  link  to 
other  habitats.  The  net  increase  in  the  amount  of 
riparian/wetland  areas  and  associated  contiguous 
miles  of  riparian  habitat  into  public  land  ownership 
would  provide  increased  opportunities  to  maintain 
or  enhance  habitats  for  wildlife. 

Fisheries 

Phase  1:  Acquisition  of  the  private  lands  would 
bring  nearly  60  miles  of  fish  habitat  (53.9  miles 
anadromous)  within  blocked  landscapes  into 
Federal  management  (Table  3-8).  Approximately 
8.25  miles  of  fish-bearing  stream  segments  (5.15 
miles  anadromous  fish  habitat)  on  26  parcels  would 
be  disposed  to  private  ownership/management. 

This  exchange  would  result  in  a net  gain  of  51 .1 5 
miles  of  fish  habitat  coming  into  BLM  management. 

The  8.25  miles  of  fish-bearing  streams  on  26 
disposal  parcels  includes  4.9  miles  within  range 
parcels  and  3.35  miles  of  fish-bearing  streams  on 
16  forested  parcels.  Physical  impacts  to  the 
riparian  and  stream  resources  on  the  disposal 
parcels  would  differ  on  rangeland  and  forestland 
parcels.  Because  of  the  small  size  and  isolated 
nature  of  the  parcels,  BLM  has  not  actively 
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managed  grazing.  Livestock  grazing,  assumed  to 
continue  as  before,  would  create  no  significant 
change  from  current  conditions. 

Approximately  170  acres  of  forestland  proposed  for 
disposal  in  the  John  Day  Basin  are  within  1 mile  of 
spawning  and  rearing  bull  trout  habitat  in  Reynolds 
Creek.  Another  280  acres  of  forestland  are 
between  3 and  6 miles  upstream  of  migrating  bull 
trout  habitat  in  the  John  Day  River  between  John 
Day  and  Prairie  City. 

Impacts  to  fisheries  resources  on  disposed  lands 
are  expected  to  be  minimal  within  the  scale  of  the 
John  Day  Basin.  These  impacts  would  not 
significantly  contribute  to  the  need  to  list  the 
steelhead  trout  (Proposed  Threatened)  or  the  bull 
trout  (Proposed  Threatened).  The  BLM  is  not 
knowingly  proposing  disposal  of  stream  segments 
that  are  crucial  to  any  Proposed  or  Candidate 
Threatened  or  Endangered  fish  species  survival. 
Most  stream  segments  on  disposal  tract  are  short 
reaches,  in  poor  to  fair  condition  and  not 
manageable.  When  considering  acquisition  of  60 
miles  of  contiguous,  manageable  anadromous  and 
resident  salmonid  fish  habitat,  conclusions  are 
drawn  that  the  proposed  action  would  benefit 
fishery  habitats  (including  bull  and  steelhead  trout) 
in  the  John  Day  Basin.  In  the  long  term,  it  is 
expected  that  fish  habitat  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
acquisition  areas  would  improve  through 
implementation  of  management  strategies  that 
facilitate  vegetation  recovery.. 

Future  Phases:  Approximately  4.8  miles  of 
anadromous  fish  habitat  could  be  acquired  in  Rudio 
and  Flolmes  Creeks,  and  approximately  1.7  miles 
of  anadromous  fish  habitat  would  be  disposed 
within  the  Cottonwood  Creek  drainage  (Table  3-4). 
Also,  7.3  miles  of  non-perennial  stream  channels 
and  0.5  miles  of  perennial  streams  (all  non  fish- 
bearing) would  be  transferred  into  private 
ownership  (Table  3-8).  The  impacts  of  exchanging 
these  habitats  to  private  landowners  would  be 
similar  to  Phase  1 lands. 

Recreational  Resources 

Phase  1\  Public  recreation  opportunities  would  be 
lost  on  the  lands  considered  for  disposal.  However, 
considering  their  limited  legal  access  (only  20 
percent),  the  loss  of  these  recreational 
opportunities  is  expected  to  affect  few  public  land 
users. 

Acquiring  lands  within  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River  drainage  would  provide  an  outstanding 
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opportunity  for  dispersed  recreation.  About  42,000 
acres  of  contiguous  lands  would  be  acquired  on  the 
JV  Ranch  and  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Blocked  and  contiguous  public  lands 
would  improve  the  opportunity  for  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  mountain  biking, 
and  wildlife  viewing.  With  the  acquisition  of  12 
miles  of  river  frontage  on  the  North  Fork  John  Day, 
boaters  and  other  recreational  users  of  the  river 
who  now  have  difficulty  locating  public  land  for 
camping  would  have  access  to  13  additional 
dispersed  river  sites  that  provide  camping 
opportunities.  Among  the  13  sites  identified  for 
potential  acquisition  is  Ellingson  Mill  site  on  the 
John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  section. 

Access:  Under  Alternative  1,  18  acquisition 
parcels,  ranging  in  size  from  200  to  21 ,700  acres) 
would  be  entirely  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
disposal  parcels  range  between  10  and  2,310 
acres,  and  approximately  80  percent  have  no  legal 
public  access. 

The  proposed  exchange  would  provide  legal  public 
access  to  an  additional  4,300  acres  in  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  River  drainage,  including  4 miles  of 
the  South  Fork  John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

Future  Phases:  Acquisition  of  16,900  acres  in  the 
Rudio  Mountain  area  would  create  a 37,600-  acre 
block  of  public  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  and  provide  access  to  these  lands  for 
public  recreational  use.  In  addition  to  recreational 
opportunities  on  newly  acquired  public  lands,  legal 
public  access  would  be  available  to  isolated  public 
land  parcels  that  have  been  popular  with  hunters 
for  generations.  Specifically,  resolving  the  current 
access  problems  In  the  Rudio  Mountain  area  would 
likely  stimulate  an  Increase  In  camping,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  mountain  biking,  wildlife  viewing, 
and  horn  hunting. 

Motorized  and  non-motorized  access  would  be 
available  to  these  lands  via  Dick  Creek,  Frank’s 
Creek  and  Rudio  Creek  roads,  and  Holmes  Creek 
Road.  Construction  of  several  short  road  segments 
on  public  lands  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
access  system  to  acquired  lands. 

State  Scenic  Waterways 

Disposal  of  ten  parcels  (440  total  acres  and  0.8 
river  miles)  within  the  Middle  and  South  Fork  John 
Day  State  Scenic  Waterways  would  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  future  land  use  and  development 
proposals.  Land  uses  that  could  Impact  Scenic 


Waterway  Corridors  include  logging,  road  building, 
and  construction  development,  among  others. 
Conversely,  the  acquisition  of  17  river  miles  and 
5,120  acres  within  State  Scenic  Watenway 
Corridors  on  the  North  and  South  Fork  John  Day 
River  into  federal  management  would  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  development  proposals  on  these 
lands. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases:  Acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  drainage 
would  increase  recreational  access  to  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and  improve 
BLM’s  ability  to  protect  and  manage  the  river’s 
outstandingly  remarkable  values. 

On  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River,  disposal  of 
approximately  130  acres  of  uplands  within  the 
proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River  boundary  would 
be  offset  by  acquisition  of  about  1,270  acres  of 
lands  within  the  proposed  boundary.  There  would 
be  a net  gain  of  1,140  acres  of  land  within  the 
corridor  and  4 miles  of  river  frontage  with  public 
access. 

Blocking  public  lands  in  this  area  would  improve 
high  quality  motorized  and  non-motorized 
recreational  opportunities  for  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  picnicking,  swimming,  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  mountain  biking,  and  wildlife  viewing. 
Recreational  users  of  the  South  Fork  John  Day 
River  would  have  access  to  many  additional 
dispersed  recreational  sites  that  provide  camping 
opportunities,  including  the  Ellingson  Mill  site, 
which  is  identified  as  a key  site  for  acquisition  in 
the  1993  Draft  John  Day  River  Management  Plan. 
This  parcel,  which  is  isolated  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  road,  would  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  camping  along  the  river. 

Floodplains 

Phase  1:  Approximately  10  acres  of  floodplain 
lands,  designated  as  such  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  would  be 
disposed  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River. 
Acquired  lands  would  include  approximately  70 
acres  of  designated  floodplains  along  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  River  and  approximately  218  acres 
of  floodplain  area  along  the  North  Fork  John  Day 
River.  This  exchange  would  result  in  a net  increase 
of  278  acres  of  floodplains  into  Federal  ownership. 
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The  BLM’s  management  would  be  intended  to 
promote  natural  floodplain  function.  Management 
activities  would  be  designed  to  improve  riparian 
and  streamside  vegetation.  Soil  protection  would 
be  improved  and  soil  compaction  lessened.  Woody 
debris  may  increase.  Any  project  work  or  facilities 
would  be  designed  and  located  in  such  a way  as  to 
minimize  damage  from  flooding  and  to  prevent 
interference  with  floodplain  function.  These 
management  guidelines  should  help  the  floodplain 
perform  its  natural  function  and  tend  to  reduce 
impacts  from  flooding  downstream.  Management 
of  floodplains  on  disposal  parcels  are  not  expected 
to  change  from  the  current  situation. 

Soils 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases:  Some  impacts  to 
upland  soils  in  timberlands  are  anticipated.  Forest 
management  activities  that  disturb  the  soil  (such  as 
road  building,  yarding,  burning,  or  scarification)  can 
alter  the  pathways  water  takes  to  stream  channels, 
thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  the  volume  of 
peak  stream  flows.  Soils  can  be  compacted  by 
logging  activities.  If  the  infiltration  capacity  of  soils 
is  sufficiently  reduced,  water  runs  off  or  over, 
rather  than  through  the  soil,  which  increases  the 
potential  for  soil  erosion  (Chamberlin  et  al.  1 991 ). 

A portion  (24  acres)  of  Parcel  M30  would  likely  be 
used  for  agricultural  production  after  the  exchange. 
Future  condition  of  the  soils  on  this  parcel  would  be 
contingent  on  the  management  and  expertise  of  its 
owner.  Removal  of  the  current  vegetation  and 
periodic  disturbance  of  the  soil  would  increase  its 
potential  for  soil  erosion. 

Eight  parcels  (G279,  281-284A,  284B,  296,  and 
298)  near  Canyon  City  may  be  developed  for 
residential  housing.  Impacts  from  surface 
disturbance  and  decreased  water  infiltration 
capacities  would  be  minor  and  immeasurable.  Any 
construction  activities  would  be  regulated  by 
building  codes,  which  should  adequately  protect 
soil  resources. 

Cultural  Resources 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Consolidation  of  public 
lands  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River> 
and  Rudio  Mountain  would  enhance  tribal  access 
to  usual  and  accustomed  areas,  improving 
opportunities  for  fishing,  hunting,  and  traditional 
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uses  in  the  basin.  Although  specific  root-gathering 
fields  have  not  been  identified  on  potential 
acquisition  lands,  the  diverse  habitats  present  are 
an  indicator  of  the  occurrence  of  culturally 
important  plant  and  animal  species.  Habitats  on 
potential  acquisition  lands  include  perennial 
streams  with  anadromous  and  resident  fish  habitat; 
riparian  and  upland  lithosol  plant  communities; 
ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  conifer  forests;  and 
important  summer  and  winter  wildlife  habitat.  Over 
the  long  term,  habitat  improvement  on  acquired 
lands  could  increase  the  potential  for  harvest  of  fish 
and  wildlife  species  of  importance  to  tribal 
communities. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases:  Evaluation  and 
protective  measures  of  any  localities  of  vertebrate, 
and  possibly  botanical,  fossils  discovered  as  a 
result  of  the  inventory  of  proposed  exchange 
parcels  should  provide  protection  for  their  resource 
values. 

Timber  Resources 

Phase  /:  BLM  would  dispose  of  7,230  acres  of 
commercial  forestlands  (CFLs)  containing 
approximately  59.7  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  of 
commercial  timber.  The  potential  acquisition  lands 
have  approximately  10,634  acres  of  commercial 
forestlands  (44.8  MMBF  of  commercial  timber). 

This  exchange  would  increase  BLM’s  base  of  CFL 
lands  by  3,404  acres. 

These  timber  volumes  were  derived  using 
completed  cruise  information,  where  available,  and 
professional  judgement  on  lands  not  yet  cruised. 
Actual  timber  values  are  not  available  until 
appraisals  are  completed. 

Since  lands  proposed  for  acquisition  by  BLM  have 
site  classes  3 and  4,  the  amount  of  commercial 
timber  volume  produced  per  acre  would  be 
increased  over  the  long  term. 

Future  Phases:  Approximately  8,740  acres  of 
CFLs  would  be  acquired  and  approximately  3,941 
acres  of  CFLS  would  be  disposed  in  the  John  Day 
Basin.  This  exchange  would  result  in  an  additional 
increase  in  BLM’s  commercial  forestlands  by  4,799 
acres.  Timber  volume  data  for  these  parcels  is  not 
yet  available. 
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Livestock  Grazing 

Phase  I:  An  estimated  five  new  grazing  allotments 
would  be  formed  from  acquisition  lands,  with  most 
new  lands  being  added  to  existing  allotments. 
Grazing  leases  on  108  grazing  allotments  would  be 
totally  or  partially  canceled  and  6,1 39  AUMs  of 
forage  transferred  to  private  ownership. 

Based  on  professional  judgement,  the  acquired 
lands  likely  have  forage  capacities  to  support  8- 15 
acres  per  AUM.  An  assessment  of  the  acquired 
lands  conducted  after  the  exchange  would 
determine  appropriate  levels  of  grazing  in 
consideration  of  other  resources.  Based  on  about 
47,400  acres  being  acquired  and  depending  on 
forage  conditions,  an  estimated  3,160  to  5,925 
AUMs  of  forage  could  be  permitted. 

By  intensively  managing  livestock  and  changing 
grazing  seasons,  forage  production  could  increase 
depending  upon  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Woody  and  herbaceous  species  could  also 
increase  in  riparian  areas. 

Future  Phases:  Grazing  leases  on  8 grazing 
allotments  would  be  totally  or  partially  cancelled, 
and  180  AUMs  of  forage  would  be  transferred  into 
private  ownership. 

Alternative  2 (No  Action 
Alternative) 

Forestlands 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Rangelands 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Riparian  Wetlands 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  land  in  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  River  corridor  and  Rudio  Mountain 
habitat  areas  would  be  forgone,  as  would  the 
possibility  of  potentially  acquiring  additional 


populations  of  arrowleaf  thelypody.  Acquisition  of 
additional  South  Fork  John  Day  milkvetch 
populations  would  also  be  forgone  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

Two  parcels  containing  arrowleaf  thelypody  would 
remain  in  Federal  ownership,  as  would  numerous 
known  and  unknown  populations  Nevius’ 
chaenactis,  a species  of  interest.  Based  on 
existing  inventory,  the  two  parcels  containing 
arrowleaf  thelypody  would  receive  management  by 
BLM,  primarily  in  the  form  of  periodic  monitoring. 
Due  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  public  lands,  all 
other  populations  would  not  likely  receive  either 
management  or  monitoring. 


Wildlife  Habitat/Special  Status 
Species 

Acquisition  of  over  75  miles  of  riparian  habitat, 
including  Bald  eagle  wintering  habitat  would  be 
foregone.  See  “Wildlife  Habitat/Special  Status 
Species”  in  “Common  to  All  Basins  for  Alternative 
2.” 

Fisheries 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  over  60  miles  of  fish 
habitat  on  the  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  John  Day 
Rivers  in  large  contiguous  land  blocks  would  be 
forgone.  Continued  and  increased  timber 
harvesting  and  associated  road  construction/ 
reconstruction  along  these  stream  corridors  would 
continue  to  produce  sedimentation  impacts  to 
fishery  habitats. 

Recreational  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins 

State  Scenic  Waterways 

With  no  exchange,  land  use  patterns  are  likely  to 
remain  unchanged.  Private  lands  within  these  river 
corridors  could  potentially  be  developed  or  be 
subject  to  land  uses  that  may  impact  their  scenic 
qualities.  Federal  lands  within  these  corridors 
would  likely  remain  unchanged,  and  not  be  subject 
to  development  that  could  impair  the  scenic 
qualities  of  the  river  corridors. 
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Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  4 miles  of  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River  would  be 
forgone.  There  would  be  no  impact  to  publicly 
owned  segments  of  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers. 
Approximately  130  acres,  including  0.2  stream 
miles,  within  the  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Corridor  on  the  South  Fork  John  Day  River  would 
be  retained  in  Federal  ownership. 

Floodplains 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  over  280  acres  of 
floodplain  lands  on  the  North  and  South  Forks  of 
the  John  Day  River  would  be  forgone.  Ten  acres  of 
FEMA-designated  floodplain  lands  on  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  would  not  be  disposed  and  would 
remain  under  Federal  management. 

Soils 

There  would  be  no  additional  impacts  to  soils  or 
prime  and  unique  farmlands. 

Under  this  alternative,  no  impacts  to  soils  would 
occur  on  the  public  lands.  Parcel  M30  and  its 
portion  of  Prime  Farmland  would  be  retained  in 
public  ownership,  and  the  current  vegetation 
regime  would  remain,  protecting  the  site  from  soil 
erosion. 

Cultural  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Paleontological  Resources 

No  significant  effect  would  occur  to  fossil  resources 
if  the  exchange  does  not  occur. 

Timber  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Livestock  Grazing 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 
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Alternative  3 (Retention 
Alternative) 

Approximately  31,000  acres  of  public  land  (240 
acres)  would  be  disposed  in  Alternative  3 (Maps  5- 
7 and  Table  4-1).  This  would  be  23,400  acres  (179 
parcels)  less  than  Alternative  1 . The  proposed 
retention  parcels  contain  large  trees  (Table  A-3  in 
Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Alternative  3 would  dispose  approximately  1,000 
acres  of  forestlands  that  are  generally  isolated  and 
scattered  throughout  Grant,  Umatilla,  and  Morrow 
counties.  The  BLM  would  acquire  approximately 
1 ,1 60  acres  of  forestlands  within  the  JV  Ranch, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Umatilla  National  Forest 
and  scattered  BLM  parcels  not  considered  for 
disposal.  Average  forest  stand  sizes  on  the 
acquired  lands  are  not  significantly  different  from 
those  on  disposal  parcels.  Forested  stands  on  the 
JV  Ranch  are  primarily  stringers  of  timber  along 
drainage  bottoms  and  north  facing  slopes.  The 
opportunity  to  gain  additional  forestlands  in  blocked 
patterns  would  be  forgone. 

The  opportunity  to  implement  more  efficient 
ecosystem  management  practices  on  forestlands 
along  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  corridor  would 
be  forgone. 

Large  Tree  Component  Under  Alternative  3, 
approximately  370  acres  of  forestlands  containing  a 
large  tree  component  would  be  acquired.  No  BLM 
forestlands  with  large  tree  components  would  be 
disposed. 

Rangelands 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 

3) 

RiparianMetland  Areas 

Approximately  18.5  miles  of  riparian  habitat  could 
be  acquired  on  fish-bearing  and  non  fish-  bearing 
streams.  About  5 miles  of  riparian  habitat  would  be 
disposed,  for  a net  gain  of  13.5  miles  of  riparian 
habitat.  This  exchange  would  result  in  a net  gain 
of  between  54  and  95  acres  of  riparian  habitat. 
About  36  miles  of  non-perennial  streams  would  be 
acquired,  and  approximately  21  miles  of  non- 
perennial stream  channels  would  be  disposed  for  a 
net  gain  of  15  miles.  Isolated  areas  of  riparian 
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vegetative  species  can  be  found  on  these  non- 
perennial channels.  Implementing  intensive 
grazing  management  on  the  acquired  JV  Ranch 
would  allow  riparian  plant  communities  to  improve 
over  time. 

Effects  to  riparian  habitat  from  timber  harvesting  on 
disposal  lands  would  be  similar  to  those  described 
in  Alternative  1 , but  on  a smaller  scale.  Nearly 
every  forested  parcel  with  perennial  streams  would 
be  retained  under  Alternative  3. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Two  parcels  containing  arrowleaf  thelypody  would 
transfer  to  private  ownership,  as  would  populations 
of  Nevius’  chaenactis,  a species  of  interest.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  a small  number  of  certain 
populations  (special  status  species,  primarily) 
would  be  retained  based  on  their  apparent  value  to 
the  species  as  a whole  for  such  values  as  genetic 
diversity  and  range  fringe. 

For  all  populations  transferring  into  private 
ownership,  it  is  likely  that  land  uses  would  remain 
the  same  and  that  there  would  be  no  adverse 
impact  to  these  populations.  Disposal  of  parcels 
containing  special  status  and  other  species  would 
not  result  in  a significant  loss  of  genetic  diversity 
from  Federal  lands  since  all  species  are 
represented  on  adjacent  Federal  lands  proposed 
for  retention,  including  both  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  lands.  However,  some  loss  in  diversity 
would  occur  with  transfer  of  many  lower-elevation 
parcels  into  private  ownership,  which  would  leave  a 
gap  in  Federal  ownership  within  this  elevation 
zone.  Biologically,  however,  it  is  expected  that 
most  of  these  populations  would  remain  stable 
under  private  ownership. 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  land  in  the  North  Fork 
John  Day  and  Rudio  Mountain  habitat  areas  would 
be  forgone,  as  would  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
additional  populations  of  arrowleaf  thelypody  and 
other  species  likely  to  occur  in  these  areas. 

Wildlife 

Among  areas  not  acquired  would  be  most  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  corridor  and 
many  tributaries  that  provide  wintering  habitat  for 
one  special  status  species:  the  federally  listed 
Threatened  bald  eagle  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-1; 
USFWS  1997). 


Fisheries 

Approximately  17.7  miles  of  anadromous  fish 
habitat  would  be  acquired  within  the  JV  Ranch. 
About  3.6  miles  of  fish  habitat  on  8 parcels  (G28, 
70,  110,  133B,  136B,  167,  261,  and  UM54)  would 
be  disposed.  Impacts  to  fish  habitat  would  be 
minimal,  since  only  one  disposal  parcel  (UM54) 
contains  timber  adjacent  to  a fish  bearing  stream 
(0.05  miles)  that  potentially  could  be  harvested. 

The  other  seven  parcels  flow  through  rangelands. 
The  opportunity  to  acquire  an  additional  33  miles  of 
fish  habitat  in  large  contiguous  land  blocks  would 
be  forgone. 

Recreation 

Recreational  opportunities  on  about  44,300  of  the 
64,300  acres  of  private  lands  considered  for 
acquisition  (all  phases)  in  the  John  Day  Basin 
would  remain  limited  to  the  private  landowners. 
Recreational  opportunities  currently  available  to  the 
public  via  ODFW  easement  on  the  North  Fork  John 
Day  River  would  not  be  affected. 

Public  access  would  be  available  on  a 20,000-acre 
land  block  (currently  known  as  the  JV  Ranch), 
which  includes  the  Wall,  Little  Wall,  Ditch,  and 
Cabin  Creek  drainages.  Future  management  plans 
of  the  acquired  lands  would  address  dispersed 
recreation  and  road  access.  Public  access  on 
lands  considered  for  disposal  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  1. 

State  Scenic  Waterways 

Disposal  of  five  parcels  (G41, 27B,  703,  430,  and 
428),  totalling  200  acres  with  0.3  river  miles,  that 
are  within  the  Middle  and  South  Fork  John  Day 
State  Scenic  Watenways  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  future  land  use  and  development  on 
those  parcels.  Land  uses  that  could  impact  Scenic 
Waterway  Corridors  include  logging,  road  building, 
and  construction  development,  among  others. 
Conversely,  the  acquisition  of  0.3  river  miles  and  80 
acres  within  State  Scenic  Waterway  Corridors  on 
the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  into  federal 
management  would  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
development  on  these  lands. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Since  no  lands  within  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
corridors  would  be  disposed,  there  would  be  no 
effect  to  this  resource  from  the  current  situation. 
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Also,  no  lands  within  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
corridors  would  be  acquired  under  this  alternative. 
The  opportunity  to  acquire  3 miles  of  the  South 
Fork  John  Day  Wild  and  Scenic  River  with  public 
access  would  be  forgone. 

Floodplains 

There  would  be  no  impact  to  floodplains.  The 
opportunity  to  acquire  over  280  acres  of  floodplain 
lands  on  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  John 
Day  River  would  be  forgone.  Ten  acres  of  FEMA- 
designated  floodplain  lands  on  the  South  Fork  John 
Day  would  not  be  disposed  and  would  remain 
under  Federal  management. 

Soils 

No  adverse  impacts  to  soil  resources  or  prime  and 
unique  farmlands  is  anticipated  from  acquiring  the 
private  lands.  Effects  to  soils  resources  on 
disposal  lands  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  1 . 

Cultural  Resources 

Phase  1 exchanges  are  not  expected  to  affect 
cultural  resources. 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  The  impacts  to  traditional 
use  areas  and  treaty  rights  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  1.  However,  the  opportunity  would  be 
forgone  to  acquire  and  consolidate  lands  that  would 
contribute  substantially  to  tribe  access  and  use  of 
traditional  areas  on  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Phase  1 exchanges  are  not  expected  to  impact 
paleontological  resources. 

Timber  Resources 

Approximately  1,000  acres  of  commercial 
forestlands  (about  6 MMBF)  would  be  disposed 
and  approximately  1,160  acres  of  commercial 
forestlands  would  be  acquired  (about  2.5  MMBF). 
Actual  timber  values  are  not  available  until 
appraisals  are  completed.  The  opportunity  to  block 
ownership  and  to  acquire  better  site  class  lands 
would  be  forgone. 

Livestock  Grazing 

One  existing  grazing  allotment  would  be  retained 
from  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  JV  Ranch.  This 
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allotment  would  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
public  lands.  Grazing  leases  on  21  grazing 
allotments  would  be  canceled  entirely,  and  another 
23  allotments  would  have  portions  of  their  leased 
public  lands  disposed.  About  2,100  AUMs  of 
forage  would  be  transferred  into  private  ownership. 

Based  on  professional  judgement,  the  acquired 
lands  would  likely  have  forage  capacities  to  support 
between  8-15  acres  per  AUM.  An  assessment  of 
the  acquired  lands  conducted  after  the  exchange 
would  determine  appropriate  levels  of  grazing  in 
consideration  of  other  resources.  With  about 
20,000  acres  being  acquired,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  1,333-2,500  AUMs  could  be 
permitted,  based  on  forage  conditions. 

By  intensively  managing  livestock  and  changing 
grazing  seasons,  forage  production  could  increase 
depending  upon  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Woody  and  herbaceous  species  could  also 
increase  in  riparian  areas. 

Environmental 
Consequences  in 
Umatilla  Basin 

Parcel-specific  Impacts  associated  with  disposal  of 
69  parcels  of  public  lands  managed  by  the  BLM 
and  potential  acquisition  areas,  where  known,  in 
the  Umatilla  Basin  are  discussed  below  by 
resource  value  and  alternative.  Reference 
beginning  of  Chapter  3 for  Common  Impacts  to 
Resources  For  All  Basins  and  Socioeconomic 
Impacts  Common  To  All  Basins. 

Alternative  1 (Preferred 
Action) 

This  alternative  would  dispose  of  7,157  acres  of 
public  land  (69  parcels)  and  acquire  an 
undetermined  acreage  of  equitable  value,  including 
840  acres  identified  to  date  (Map  4;  Table  4-1;  and 
Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b in  Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Phase  I:  In  Phase  1 , the  BLM  would  dispose  of 
416  acres  of  forestlands  that  are  generally  isolated 
and  scattered  in  two  counties:  Umatilla  and 
Morrow.  The  disposal  lands  are  located  on  13 
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parcels  (Parcels  M8-13,  15;  UM9-11,  13,  48  and 
62))  (Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  a and  1 b). 

BLM  forested  parcels  would  be  retained  in  the 
South  Fork  Walla  Walla  River  drainage  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation.  The 
remaining  parcels  are  either  adjacent  to  other 
public  lands  or  in  blocks  that  are  manageable. 
Disposing  of  the  most  isolated  parcels  from  public 
ownership  would  simplify  application  and 
implementation  of  forest  health  treatments. 

Future  Phases:  This  phase  would  dispose  of  291 
acres  of  forestlands  on  8 parcels  (UM12  and 
UM40-46)  into  private  ownership.  Approximately 
450  acres  of  forestlands  along  the  North  Fork  Walla 
Walla  River  are  in  future  transactions  for 
acquisition.  The  total  cumulative  reduction  in  BLM- 
managed  forestlands  in  this  basin  from  Phase  1 
and  future  transactions  would  be  257  acres. 

Large  Tree  Component:  About  188  acres  of 
forestlands  with  a large  tree  component  on  7 
parcels  would  be  disposed  in  Phase  1 (M8,  9,11- 
13,  15;  and  UM62).  Of  this  acreage,  151  acres  are 
in  Morrow  County  and  37  acres  are  in  Umatilla 
County. 

In  future  phases,  approximately  236  acres  of 
forestlands  with  large  trees  would  be  disposed  on  7 
parcels  (UM40-46).  The  total  cumulative  large  tree 
component  disposed  in  Phase  1 and  future 
transactions  would  be  424  acres  on  14  parcels. 

Rangelands 

Phase  I Phases:  In  Phase  1 , there  would  be 
approximately  3,000  acres  of  rangeland  parcels 
transferred  to  private  ownership. 

Nineteen  of  these  parcels  would  likely  be  converted 
to  other  use  under  private  ownership  (Appendix  A- 
Table  A-6),  including  14  (M26  and  28;  UM18,,  20- 
23,  29,  30,  32,  36-38,  and  64)  for  agricultural  and  5 
(UM24-28,  totaling  165  acres)  for  rural  residential 
or  industrial  use.  Approximately  175  acres  in  3 of 
the  14  parcels  (M26,  M28,  and  UM32)  suitable  for 
agricultural  use  are  currently  farmed  under  land 
use  permits;  this  use  would  likely  continue  under 
private  ownership,  so  the  exchange  would  not 
impact  these  areas.  The  remaining  11  parcels 
suitable  for  agriculture  would  likely  be  converted  to 
agriculture  use,  which  would  replace  the  existing 
rangeland  vegetation. 


On  the  five  parcels  expected  to  be  converted  to 
housing/industrial  use,  the  existing  rangeland 
vegetation  would  be  replaced  by  structures,  parking 
lots,  roads,  and  other  facilities. 

Future  Phases:  Under  future  phases,  five 
additional  rangeland  parcels  would  be  disposed 
that  could  be  converted  to  other  use:  M27;  UM63, 
67,  68,  and  75.  Approximately  200  acres  in 
portions  of  three  parcels  (M27,  UM68  and  75))  are 
suitable  for  agricultural  use;  most  of  this  use  would 
be  on  UM75  on  Juniper  Canyon.  Two  parcels 
(UM63  and  67  totaling  21  acres)  are  suitable  for 
housing  or  industrial  use. 

Existing  vegetation  would  not  change  substantially 
on  disposal  rangeland  parcels  that  are  suitable  only 
for  livestock  grazing,  as  the  current  uses  are 
expected  to  continue  in  a manner  and  degree  of 
use  similar  to  present  situations. 

There  is  potential  for  acquiring  approximately  390 
acres  along  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River  in  the 
future. 

RiparianA/Vetland/Resources 

Phase  I Phases:  In  Phase  1 of  Alternative  1, 
approximately  1.14  miles  of  perennial  streams  on  3 
parcels  (M8,  12  and  UM10)  and  2.81  miles  of  non- 
perennial streams  on  11  parcels  (UM11,  14,  19,  20, 
39,  62,  74,78,  79;  M12  and  13)  would  be  disposed. 
These  stream  miles  would  transfer  4 to  8 acres  of 
riparian  habitat  into  private  ownership.  The 
intermittent  pond  on  UM26  would  also  be  disposed. 

Disposing  of  these  parcels  is  not  expected  to 
impact  any  sensitive,  threatened,  or  endangered 
species  that  inhabit  any  of  the  above  streams. 

Future  Phases:  About  8 miles  of  perennial  stream 
on  8 parcels  (UM35,  40,  43-46,  69  & 75)  and  3.16 
miles  of  non-perennial  streams  on  5 parcels 
(UM12,40,  43,  44,  and  75)  would  be  disposed  in 
future  transactions.  The  exchange  would  dispose 
of  32-56  acres  of  riparian  area.  A 15-acre  wetland 
would  also  be  disposed  (UM35) 

Portions  of  UM75  (Juniper  Canyon)  have 
previously  been  farmed,  but  are  reclaimed  to 
grassland  vegetation.  Returning  these  areas  to 
agricultural  use  may  increase  erosion  and  the 
mineral/organic  nutrients  of  the  stream  in  Juniper 
Canyon.  The  nutrient  increase  may  reduce  the 
stream’s  dissolved  oxygen  supply,  resulting  in 
alteration  of  the  stream’s  vegetative  composition 
and  habitat  quality. 
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Approximately  3 miles  of  riparian  habitat  on  the 
North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River,  3.8  miles  of  non- 
perennial streams,  and  12-21  acres  of  riparian  area 
could  potentially  be  acquired. 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe 

Phase  1:  Approximately  2,089  acres  of  Columbia 
Basin  Shrub  Steppe  vegetation  on  25  parcels 
would  be  disposed  (M24,  28;  UM17-34,  36-38;  64, 
and  76).  Impacts  would  be  minimal  on  the 
approximate  139  acres  on  2 parcels  (M28  and 
UM32)  that  are  currently  being  farmed  under  land 
use  permits.  Following  transfer  into  private 
ownership,  approximately  749  additional  acres  of 
Columbia  Basin  shrub  steppe  vegetation  would  be 
replaced  with  agricultural  crops,  other  vegetation, 
or  urban  facilities.  Vegetation  on  the  remaining 
1 ,200  acres  of  shrub  steppe  would  not  be  affected, 
and  current  use  and  management  of  them  would 
continue. 

Future  Phases:  In  the  future,  an  additional  3,104 
acres  would  be  disposed  on  8 parcels:  M27,  29,  32; 
DM  35,  66-68,  and  75.  Most  of  this  habitat  is  on 
UM75  in  Juniper  Canyon.  Approximately  200  acres 
on  3 parcels  (M27,  UM68  and  75)  would  be  farmed, 
and  Parcel  UM67  totaling  15  acres  would  be 
converted  to  industrial  or  housing  use.  Vegetation 
on  the  remaining  disposed  acres  would  not  be 
affected. 

At  the  conclusion  of  both  phases,  the  acreage 
transferred  into  private  ownership  would  represent 
less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  current  acreage  of 
Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe  vegetation.  The 
acreage  that  would  be  converted  to  agriculture  or 
industrial  uses  represents  a small  percentage 
(about  0.01%)  of  the  total  current  acreage. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases:  Three  plant  species 
that  BLM  and  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage 
Program  track  to  evaluate  their  distributions  and 
status  are  located  on  BLM  parcels  being 
considered  for  disposal.  The  plant  species  are 
transparent  milkvetch  {Astragalus  diaphanus  var. 
diaphanus),  stalked-pod  milkvetch  {Astragalus 
sclerocarpus),  and  crouching  or  Columbia 
milkvetch  {Astragalus  succumbens).  Of  these 
three,  only  the  populations  of  A.  sclerocarpus  and 
A.  succumbens  on  parcels  UM20  and  UM21  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  represent  manageable,  viable 
populations.  Under  private  ownership,  both  parcels 
would  likely  be  converted  to  agricultural  use. 
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resulting  in  destruction  of  those  populations. 
Consultation  with  Oregon  Natural  Heritage 
Program  personnel  indicates  that  loss  of  these 
populations  would  not  contribute  to  the  need  to  list 
those  species  as  threatened  or  endangered,  nor 
preclude  the  ONHP  program  from  maintaining  a full 
range  of  biological  communities  in  Oregon. 

No  known  federal/state-listed  or  BLM  sensitive 
plant  species  are  expected  to  be  impacted  with 
exchange  of  any  of  the  BLM  parcels  in  the  Umatilla 
Basin  because  none  are  known  to  exist  on  the 
potential  disposal  lands  in  that  basin.  Impacts  to 
any  species  located  as  inventories  are  completed 
and/or  specific  exchange  proposals  proceed  should 
be  protected  adequately  under  subsequent 
environmental  assessments  tiered  to  this  project. 

Wildlife/Special  Status  Species/ 

Old  Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1) 

Fisheries 

Phase  1:  Approximately  0.60  miles  of  perennial 
streams  on  3 parcels  (UM10;  M8  and  12  ) would  be 
disposed. 

Future  Phases:  This  phase  would  dispose  of  4.16 
miles  of  perennial  streams  on  6 parcels  (UM35, 
40,45,  46,  69  & 75).  Approximately  2 miles  of 
intermittent  streams  in  UM75  produce  surface 
runoff  into  Juniper  Canyon  Creek.  Agricultural 
conversion  within  UM75  could  cause  a minimal 
increase  in  farm  chemicals  and  sediment  in 
perennial  streams  in  parcels  UM35  and  UM75. 
However,  the  fish  species  in  these  two  parcels 
would  not  likely  be  affected.  The  dilution  factor 
when  this  stream  enters  the  Columbia  would  make 
the  additional  pollutants  undetectable. 

Approximately  1.15  miles  of  intermittent  streams  in 
UM40,  43,  and  44  provide  high  quality  water  into 
UM40. 

Disposal  of  the  parcels  in  Phase  1 and  future 
phases  would  not  affect  populations  of  special 
status  fish  species  (bull  trout,  steelhead  trout,  or 
margined  sculpin)  within  the  South  Fork  Walla 
Walla  River  drainage. 

Recreation 

Phase  I and  Future  Phases:  Dispersed 
recreational  activities  on  21  parcels  with  public 
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access  would  be  lost.  Those  parcels  are;  M11; 
UM23-30,  UM34.35,  45,  46,  62,  76  and  77. 

Because  these  parcels  are  small  (ranging  in  size 
from  20  to  160  acres,  with  10  parcels  being  40 
acres  or  less),  their  recreational  opportunities  are 
limited  and  few  users  would  be  affected. 

The  greatest  loss  of  recreational  opportunity  would 
result  from  disposal  of  13  parcels  near  Hermiston 
(UM23-30;  M27;  UM63,  and  66-68).  Of  these,  8 
parcels  (UM23-30)  would  be  transferred  in  Phase  I, 
and  the  other  5 would  be  transferred  in  future 
phases.  These  parcels  are  located  in  close 
proximity  to  Hermiston  (all  within  about  15  miles). 

In  the  Hermiston  area,  there  are  other  Federal 
lands,  including  one  remaining  BLM  parcel  (the 
Power  City  Wildlife  Area  totaling  about  100  acres), 
that  have  public  access.  Recreation  use  now 
occurring  on  the  13  parcels  identified  for  disposal 
would  be  displaced  to  other  Federal  lands  or  to 
other  public  lands. 

Disposal  of  the  48  parcels  that  have  no  public 
access  would  have  little  or  no  impact  on 
recreational  opportunities  of  the  general  public.  On 
these  parcels,  recreational  use  is  limited  due  to 
restricted  accessibility.  When  considering  disposal 
of  these  parcels  in  exchange  for  lands  that  are 
accessible,  there  would  be  increased  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  public.  For  example,  under  a 
future  exchange,  approximately  840  acres  of  forest 
and  rangelands  could  be  acquired  on  the  North 
Fork  Walla  Walla  River  in  a parcel  that  would  be 
accessible  to  the  public  by  hiking  trail  from  the 
Umatilla  National  Forest. 

Floodplains 

No  effect  on  FEMA  designated  floodplains 

Soils 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases:  Impacts  to  soil 
resources  (from  timber  management,  agriculture 
activities,  and  urban  and  industrial  development)  on 
disposal  lands  would  be  similar  to  those  in  the  John 
Day  Basin.  The  sandy  soils  on  many  parcels  in  the 
Umatilla  Basin  make  them  susceptible  to  wind 
erosion.  Appropriate  farming  methods  and 
irrigation  practices  (where  used)  would  minimize 
these  impacts:  it  is  expected  that  private 
landowners  would  employ  soil  protection  measures 
to  avoid  erosion. 

On  the  five  parcels  expected  to  be  used  for 
housing/industrial  use  (UM  24-28),  the  soils  would 
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be  disturbed  and  dislocated.  Soils  would  likely  be 
excavated,  stockpiled  for  a time,  and  eventually 
relocated.  Once  construction  is  completed,  most 
exposed  soils  would  be  protected  by  plantings; 
future  disturbance  is  expected  to  be  minimal. 

Future  Phases:  Some  soil  impacts  are  expected 
on  the  portions  of  three  parcels  likely  to  be 
converted  to  agricultural  use  (M27,  UM68  and  75 
for  a total  of  approximately  200  acres)  and  the  two 
parcels  likely  to  be  used  for  housing  or  industry 
(UM63  and  67,  totaling  21  acres) . Impacts  to  soil 
resources  (from  timber  management,  agriculture 
activities,  and  urban  and  industrial  development)  on 
these  additional  disposal  lands  would  be  similar  to 
the  John  Day  Basin’s  soil  impacts. 

Prime/Unique  Farmlands 

Phase  1 and  Future:  Under  Phase  1 , 290  acres  in 
5 parcels  that  have  soils  classified  as  prime 
farmland  would  be  disposed  (UM18,  20,  21, 24, 
and  27).  Parcels  UM18,  20,  and  21  would  be 
converted  to  agricultural  production,  and  UM24  and 
27  (totaling  55  acres)  would  be  used  for  housing  or 
industrial  use.  Future  phases  would  likely  dispose 
of  parcel  UM67  (15  acres),  which  would  be 
developed  for  housing  or  industrial  use. 

Cultural  Resources 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  A potential  future  acquisition 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Walla  Walla  River  would 
enhance  access  to  usual  and  accustomed  fishing 
stations  and  traditional  use  areas. 

Transferral  of  Juniper  Canyon  into  private 
ownership  would  reduce  or  eliminate  future 
opportunities  for  tribal  members  to  use  the  land  for 
traditional  purposes.  Approximately  157  acres  of 
potential  shrub-steppe  treaty  resource  habitat  (old 
farmground)  would  lost  if  returned  to  agricultural 
use;  and  the  opportunity  to  manage  public  lands  for 
mitigation  of  wildlife  habitat  losses  would  be 
foregone. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1) 

Timber  Resources 

Phase  1 and  Future  Phases:  Approximately  707 
acres  of  commercial  forestlands  would  be  disposed 
(416  acres  in  Phase  1,  and  291  acres  in  future 


phases).  In  future  NOALE  transactions, 
approximately  450  forested  acres  could  be 
acquired  on  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River.  The 
net  result  would  be  loss  of  257  acres  in  the  Baker 
Resource  Area’s  commercial  forest  base.  Timber' 
volumes  on  disposal  and  acquisition  lands  are  still 
being  determined. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Phase  1 Phases:  Grazing  leases  on  30  parcels 
currently  leased  by  Baker  Resource  Area  would  be 
canceled  and  21 3 AUMs  of  forage  would  be 
transferred  into  private  ownership.  The  30  parcels 
are:  M8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  24  26:  UM9-11,  13-17,  20- 
23,  28-33,  36,  37,  47,  62,  and  76.  These  parcels 
would  typically  be  transferred  to  the  adjoining 
landowner  or  lessee.  Since  grazing  is  expected  to 
continue  with  the  same  management  and  intensity 
as  before,  there  would  be  no  impact  to  grazing  use 
of  these  parcels.  Other  Phase  1 parcels  may  be 
grazed,  but  currently  have  no  lease.  Grazing  use 
on  these  parcels  would  also  continue  as  before. 

Grazing  use,  if  any,  on  disposal  parcels  converted 
to  agricultural,  residential,  or  industrial  use  would 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Future  Phases:  Three  additional  parcels  (UM12, 

35,  and  75)  with  grazing  leases  would  be 
transferred  in  future  phases,  amounting  to  229 
AUMs,  mostly  in  UM75  which  is  the  largest  parcel. 

Approximately  105  AUMs  of  livestock  forage  may 
be  acquired  in  a potential  future  acquisition. 

Air  Quality 

Phase  1 Phases:  Conversion  of  portions  of  11 
disposal  parcels  totaling  584  acres  (UM18,  20-  23, 
29,  30,  36-38  and  64)  to  agricultural  use  would 
result  in  a slight,  immeasurable  impact  on  air 
quality  in  the  northern  part  of  the  basin.  The  impact 
would  be  limited  to  times  of  windy  conditions  and  to 
certain  times  in  the  farming  cycle.  This  impact  is 
correlated  to  the  susceptibility  of  sandy  soils  to 
wind  erosion,  which  adds  dust  to  the  air. 

Conversion  of  five  disposal  parcels  (UM24-28 
totaling  165  acres)  to  industrial,  rural  residential,  or 
other  use  would  also  add  dust  content  in  the  air, 
but  also  in  small  immeasurable  quantities.  Impacts 
would  likely  be  temporary,  during  construction, 
when  soils  are  being  exposed  and  disturbed. 
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Future  Phases:  Conversion  of  portion  of  an 
additional  three  parcels  (M27,  UM68  and  UM75 
totaling  approximately  200  acres)  to  agriculture  and 
two  additional  parcels  (UM63  and  67  totaling  21 
acres)  to  other  uses  would  have  an  immeasurable, 
negligible  impact  on  air  quality  in  the  area. 

Alternative  2 (No  Action) 

Forestlands 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  450  acres  of  forestlands 
along  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River  would  be 
forgone. 


Rangeland 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Riparian/Wetland 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe 

No  initial  impact  to  Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe  is 
expected,  since  current  uses  would  continue. 
Because  these  parcels  are  small  and/or  lack 
access,  it  is  unlikely  BLM  would  implement  any 
management  on  these  parcels.  Future  land 
exchanges  at  a smaller  scale  could  result  in  some 
Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe  being  converted  to 
agriculture  or  urban  use. 

Special  Species  Plants 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  AH  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Wildlife/Special  Status  Species/ 
Old  Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Fisheries 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  2.5  miles  of  anadromous 
fish  habitat  on  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River 
would  be  forgone. 
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Recreation 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  approximately  840  acres 
of  forest  and  rangelands  with  dispersed  recreation 
potential  on  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River  may 
be  forgone.  This  parcel  is  accessible  by  hiking  trail 
from  the  Umatilla  National  Forest. 

Floodplains 

No  effect  on  FEMA  designated  floodplains.  (Same 
as  Alternatives  1 and  3) 

Soils 

Agricultural  use  on  portions  of  three  parcels  (M26, 
28,  and  UM32)  would  continue  under  existing 
leases,  disturbing  soils  periodically  as  a result  of 
tilling  and  other  farming  activities. 

Cultural  Resources 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Retaining  traditional  areas 
for  hunting  and  gathering  in  Juniper  Canyon,  and 
shrub-steppe  and  wildlife  habitat  treaty  resource  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla,  would 
allow  the  management  of  lands  to  maintain  wildlife 
habitat.. 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  known  usual  and 
accustomed  fishing  stations  and  traditional  use 
areas  on  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River  may  be 
forgone. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Timber  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Grazing 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
2) 

Air  Quality 

Three  parcels  currently  in  agriculture  use  under 
Land  Use  Permits  would  continue  in  that  use.  Air 
quality  would  continue  to  be  periodically  and 
immeasurably  affected  by  this  use. 
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Alternative  3 (Retention 
Alternative) 

Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  1,032  acres 
disposed  in  22  parcels  and  an  undetermined 
acreage  of  equitable  value  acquired  (Map  8 and 
Table  4-1).  This  acreage  is  6,  127  acres  (47 
parcels)  less  than  Alternative  1 . The  840  acres 
identified  for  potential  acquisition  in  Alternative  1 
would  not  be  acquired  in  this  alternative.  The 
proposed  retention  parcels  have  either  large  tree 
component  or  Columbia  shrub-steppe  (Table  A-3  in 
Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Phase  1:  The  BLM  would  dispose  of  166  acres  of 
forested  public  lands  on  6 parcels  (M10;  UM9-11, 

1 3,  & 48).  In  the  future,  an  additional  1 5 acres  on 
one  parcel  would  be  disposed  (UM12). 

Future  Phases:  At  the  conclusion  of  future  phases, 
the  total  reduction  of  BLM  forested  acreage  would 
be  181  acres.  There  would  be  14  isolated  BLM 
forested  parcels  remaining  in  the  Umatilla  Basin 
(M8,  9,  11-13,  15;  UM40-46,  & 62),  which  would  be 
inefficient  and  cost  prohibitive  to  manage  for 
improvement  of  forest  health. 

Rangelands 

The  800  acres  of  rangelands  disposed  in  Phase  1 
are  expected  to  be  used  for  rangeland  purposes 
after  disposal.  Rangeland  vegetation  would  be 
impacted  on  only  6 acres  (Parcel  UM63).  This 
parcel  is  located  next  to  Hermiston’s  cemetery  and 
presumably  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
cemetery. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Phase  1 : Approximately  0.6  miles  of  perennial 
streams  (UM10)  and  1.2  miles  of  intermittent 
streams  in  3 parcels  (UM11,  14,  and  39)  would  be 
disposed. 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe 

Parcels  with  this  vegetation  would  remain  in  public 
ownership.  It  is  unlikely  BLM  would  implement  any 
management  activities  to  improve  conditions  on 
small,  isolated  parcels.  An  exception  may  be  the 
larger  parcels  in  the  Juniper  Canyon  area  and 
parcels  near  Hermiston  where  cooperative 
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management  agreements  may  be  established  with 
adjoining  landowners  or  other  entities.  Retaining 
these  parcels  in  public  ownership  would  prevent 
these  small  patches  of  Columbia  Basin  shrub 
steppe  vegetation  communities  from  being 
converted  to  agricultural  or  other  uses. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

In  this  alternative,  Parcels  UM20  and  UM21  (which 
have  special  status  species  on  them)  would  be 
retained  in  public  ownership.  There  would  be  no 
effect  on  the  manageable  populations  of  Astragalus 
sclerocarpus  and  Astragalus  succumbens  found  on 
these  parcels,  nor  any  other  special  status  plant 
species. 

Wildlife/Special  Species/Old 
Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 

Fisheries 

Approximate!/ 0.32  miles  of  perennial  streams 
would  be  disposed  in  Phase  1 and  another  0.01 
miles  in  future  phases.  Alternative  3 may  eliminate 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  perennial  fish-bearing 
stream  habitat  in  the  North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River 
drainage. 

Recreation 

The  effect  on  recreational  opportunities  under  this 
alternative  would  be  minimal.  There  may  be  a 
forfeited  opportunity  to  acquire  approximately  840 
acres  of  accessible  forest  and  rangelands  on  the 
North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River.  The  access  is  by 
hiking  trail  from  the  Umatilla  National  Forest. 

Access:  Under  this  alternative,  all  parcels  with 
public  access,  except  for  two  (UM63  and  77), 
would  be  retained  in  public  ownership.  Parcel 
UM77  (70-acre)  would  be  disposed  in  Phase  I,  and 
UM63  (6  acres)  would  be  disposed  in  future 
transactions.  Dispersed  recreation  opportunities 
for  the  general  public  on  these  two  parcels  would 
be  lost. 

Floodplains 

No  effect  on  FEMA  designated  floodplains.  (Same 
as  Alternative  1 and  2) 


Soils 

Rangeland  vegetation  would  be  lost  on  only  one  6- 
acre  parcel  (UM63),  which  would  be  used  for 
industrial,  rural  residential,  or  other  use  after  the 
exchange.  Periodic  disturbance  to  the  soils  would 
occur  after  disposal  of  this  parcel  to  private 
ownership,  but  the  soils  would  also  be  largely 
protected  from  erosion  by  vegetative  cover. 

Prime/Uniaue  Farmlands:  All  parcels  with  soils 
classified  as  prime  farmland  would  be  retained  in 
public  ownership  in  this  alternative.  There  would 
be  no  effect  to  this  resource. 

Cultural  Resources 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Same  as  Alternative  2. 


Paleontological  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 

3) 

Timber  Resources 

Approximately  166  acres  (Parcels  M10;  UM9-11,13 
& 48)  of  commercial  forestlands  would  be  disposed 
in  Phase  1,  and  an  additional  15  acres  (UM12)  in 
future  phases.  Disposal  parcels  would  reduce  the 
Baker  Resource  Area’s  commercial  forest  base  by 
181  acres.  Timber  volume  on  disposal  parcels 
would  be  determined  before  the  final  project  is 
published. 

Livestock  Grazing 

In  Phase  1,  grazing  leases  on  9 disposed  parcels 
would  be  canceled  and  53  AUMs  of  forage  would 
be  transferred  into  private  ownership  (Parcels  Ml 4, 
UM9-t1 , 1 3-16,  & 47).  There  would  be  no  change 
in  the  management  of  parcels  retained  in  this 
alternative,  and  those  parcels  with  grazing  leases 
would  continue  to  be  grazed.  Parcel  UM12,  which 
has  a grazing  lease  for  2 AUMs,  would  be  disposed 
in  a future  phase. 

Air  Quality 

One  small  parcel  (UM63,  totaling  6 acres)  might  be 
converted  to  other  use  after  disposal.  The  loss  of 
residual  vegetation  would  add  minor  amounts  of 
dust  to  the  air  on  a temporary  basis. 
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Environmental 
Consequences  in 
Grande  Ronde  Basin 

To  date,  no  specific  lands  have  been  identified  for 
acquisition  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin.  Lands 
located  along  the  Wallowa  and  Grande  Ronde 
Rivers  and  their  major  tributaries  may  be 
considered  for  acquisition  in  NOALE  future 
transactions.  The  future  transactions  would  be 
contingent  on  several  factors,  including  availability 
of  private  lands  for  acquisition  and  the  resource 
values  of  the  lands.  The  private  lands  are 
generally  described  in  the  Baker  Resource 
Management  Plan  (July  1989)  and  in  the  Wallowa 
and  Grande  Ronde  River  Final  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental  Assessment  (December  1993). 

Resource  inventories  will  be  completed  at  a later 
date  and  identified  and  addressed  in  environmental 
assessments  tiered  to  this  EIS.  The  focus  of 
impacts  in  this  basin  is  on  disposal  lands  since 
acquisition  lands  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

Also,  the  discussions  are  limited  to  those  resources 
for  which  there  is  parcel-specific  information. 
Reference  beginning  of  Chapter  3 for  Resource 
Impacts  Common  to  All  Basins  and  Socioeconomic 
Impacts  for  All  Basins. 

Alternative  1 (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Approximately  3,440  acres  of  public  land  (43 
parcels)  would  be  disposed  under  this  alternative 
(Map  4:  and  Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b in  Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Approximately  2,260  acres  of  forestlands  would  be 
disposed  in  33  parcels.  The  parcels  are:  UNI -3,  5, 
7,  9,  10,  14,  16-28,  37-39,  41, 42,  61-64,  68,  69, 
and  71.  These  potential  disposal  lands  represent 
less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  total  forested  land  in 
this  basin  for  all  ownerships.  The  proposed 
disposal  under  this  alternative  would  reduce  the 
BLM  forested  lands  in  the  Upper  Grande  Ronde 
Basin  from  2,856  to  635  acres.  Among  the  forested 
parcels  retained  in  BLM  management  are  forested 
public  lands  along  the  Grande  Ronde  River, 
surrounded  by  Forest  Service  lands,  or  containing 
segments  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 


Large  Tree  Component  Of  the  total  forestlands 
disposed,  approximately  538  acres  on  14  parcels 
(UN3,  5,  7,  26-28,  39,  41, 42,  62-64,  68,  and  71) 
have  a large  tree  component.  Among  the  forested 
public  lands  with  large  tree  component  being 
retained  in  BLM  management  are  182  acres  within 
the  Upper  Grande  Ronde  Basin. 

Rangelands 

Among  the  lands  being  disposed  in  this  basin  are 
approximately  1,180  acres  of  public  rangeland.  Of 
43  parcels  proposed  for  disposal  in  this  basin,  32 
have  at  least  a small  amount  of  rangelands.  As  in 
the  other  basins,  any  rangelands  to  be  disposed 
would  typically  be  transferred  to  the  adjoining 
landowner  or  lessee.  Assuming  that  grazing 
continues  with  the  same  management  and  intensity 
as  in  public  ownership,  the  resource  values  of  the 
rangelands  would  not  be  impacted  beyond  the 
present  management  situation. 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Approximately  6.25  miles  of  perennial  stream 
segments,  both  fish  bearing  and  non-fish  bearing, 
and  between  25  and  42  acres  of  associated 
riparian  habitat  would  be  disposed  into  private 
ownership  (Tables  3-12  and  3-13).  Because  these 
segments  are  short,  ranging  from  0.25  to  0.60 
miles,  their  disposal  is  expected  to  have  minimal 
impact. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Until  surveys  are  completed  on  disposal  lands  all 
locations  of  special  status  plants  may  not  be 
known. 

Wildlife/Special  Status  Species/ 
Old  Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1) 

Fisheries 

Approximately  3.15  miles  of  fish-bearing  streams 
(2.3  miles  anadromous)  on  9 parcels  would  be 
disposed  (Tables  3-12  and  3-13).  The  affected 
disposal  parcels  are  UN2,  14,  16,  25,  26,  39,  44, 

63,  and  64.  Because  these  stream  segments  are 
small  (from  0.25  to  0.60  miles),  any  impacts  would 
be  minimal. 
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Recreation 

Dispersed  recreational  activities  on  23  parcels  with 
legal  public  access  would  be  lost.  The  parcels  are 
UN1-4,  7,  12,  14,  17,  18,  21,  24-27,  37,  38,  42,  61- 
64,  68,  and  71.  On  the  11  parcels  that  are  small 
(40  acres),  the  recreational  opportunities  are 
limited  and  the  users  affected  would  be  few.  These 
11  parcels  are  UN4,  12,  24,  37,38,  42,  61, 63,  64, 
68,  and  71. 

Disposal  of  the  20  parcels  that  have  no  access 
would  have  minimal  impact  to  the  recreational 
opportunity  and  uses  for  the  general  public,  as  the 
lands  are  only  legally  accessible  to  adjacent 
landowners  and  those  who  secure  permission  to 
cross  intervening  private  land. 

State  Scenic  Waterway 

A small  parcel  (UN69)  is  partially  located  with  the 
Minam  River  State  Scenic  Waterway  corridor  near 
river  mile  1.  Because  less  than  20  acres  is  within 
the  corridor  and  none  of  the  parcel  is  adjacent  to 
the  river  it  is  not  likely  that  disposal  would  impact 
the  Significant  Attributes  for  which  the  river  was 
designated. 

Floodplains 

The  exchange  would  have  no  impacts  on 
floodplains  within  the  Grand  Ronde  Basin. 

Soils 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1). 

Cultural  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1). 

Paleontological  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1). 

Timber  Resources 

Disposal  of  approximately  2,260  acres  of 
commercial  forests  would  reduce  the  Baker 
Resource  Area’s  commercial  forest  base.  There 
woul  be  33  parcels  affected:  INI -3,  5,  7,  9,  10,  14, 
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16-28,  37-39,  41, 42,  61-64,  68,  69,  and  71 
(Appendic  A,  Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b).  The  timber 
volume,  to  be  determined  later,  would  be  removed 
from  the  public  resource  base.  Undetermined 
amnounts  of  timber  volume/acres  could  be 
acquired. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Grazing  leases  on  the  32  parcels  currently  leased 
would  be  canceled  and  254  AUMs  of  forage  would 
be  transferred  into  private  ownership.  The  32 
parcels  are  UN3,  7,  9-12,  16-29,  34-39,  41, 42,  and 
61-64.  Since  these  parcels  would  likely  be 
transferred  to  the  adjoining  landowner  or  lessee, 
there  would  be  no  anticipated  effect  on  any  lessee. 

Alternative  2 {No  Action) 

Reference  Common  Impacts  for  All  Basins 
(Alternative  2).  No  parcel-specific  impacts  have 
been  identified  for  this  basin. 

Alternative  3 (Retention 
Alternative) 

Approximately  2,200  acres  of  public  land  (29 
parcels)  would  be  disposed  in  Alternative  3 (Map 
8).  This  would  be  1,240  acres  (14  parcels)  less 
than  Alternative  1 . The  proposed  retention  parcels 
contain  large  trees  (Table  A-3  in  Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Approximately  1,426  acres  of  forestlands  (19 
parcels)  would  be  disposed  (Parcels  1,  2,  9,  10,  14, 
16-25,  37,  38,  61,  and  69  ).  BLM  would  retain 
approximately  1 ,430  acres  of  commercial  forest  in 
the  Upper  Grande  Ronde  Basin.  The  remaining 
commercial  forestlands  would  be  scattered 
throughout  the  Upper  Grande  Ronde  Basin  on  24 
parcels.  Forest  health  issues  on  these  parcels 
would  remain  difficult  to  address. 

This  alternative  would  reduce  the  acreage  BLM 
might  exchange,  limiting  the  opportunity  to  block 
large  forest  stands  into  management  in  the  Grande 
Ronde  and  Powder  River  Basins. 

Rangeland 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 
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Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Under  Alternative  3,  six  parcels  riparian/ 
wetland  areas  would  be  disposed  (Parcels  UN1, 2, 
14,  16,  25,  and  44).  Compared  to  Alternative  1, 
these  parcels  would  have  1.55  stream  miles  and  5- 
9 acres  of  riparian  areas  less  that  would  be 
transferred  into  private  ownership. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Until  surveys  are  completed  on  disposal  lands, 
special  status  plant  locations  are  not  fully  known. 

Wildlife/Special  Status  Species/ 
Old  Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins.  (Alternative 
3) 

Fisheries 

Under  this  Alternative  1 .9  fish-bearing  stream  miles 
would  be  disposed.  This  is  1 .25  fewer  miles  than 
Alternative  1. 

Recreation 

Alternative  3 would  retain  approximately  1,040 
acres  on  10  parcels  of  public  land  with  legal  access 
(Parcels  UN3,  7,  26,  27,  42,  62-64,  68,  and  71), 
eight  of  which  do  not  have  road  access.  This 
alternative  would  reduce  the  acreage  that  BLM 
might  exchange,  limiting  the  opportunity  to  block 
lands  and  provide  additional  public  recreation  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  River  Basins. 

State  Scenic  Waterway 

Same  as  Alternative  1 . 

Floodplains 

Same  as  Alternative  1 

Soils 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 

Cultural  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 


Paleontological  Resources 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 

Timber  Resources 

The  disposal  of  approximately  1,426  acres  of 
commercial  forestland  under  Alternative  3 would 
reduce  the  Baker  Resource  Area’s  commercial 
forest  base.  Timber  volumes,  to  be  determined 
later,  would  be  removed  from  the  public  resource 
base.  Undetermined  amounts  of  timber  acrea/ 
volume  could  be  acquired. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Grazing  leases  on  21  of  the  parcels  currently 
leased  would  be  canceled  and  149  AUMs  of  forage 
would  be  transferred  into  private  ownership.  The 
affected  parcels  would  be  UN9-12,  16-25,  29,  34- 
38,  and  61 . Grazing  would  likely  continue  with  the 
same  management  and  intensity  on  all  disposed 
tracts.  Grazing  leases  on  parcels  retained  in  public 
ownership  would  remain  in  effect,  with  no  change 
in  management. 

Environmental 
Consequences  in 
Powder  River  Basin 

Parcel-specific  impacts  are  described  below  for 
BLM-administered  lands  considered  for  disposal  in 
the  Powder  River  Basin.  Any  parcels  of  public  land 
that  may  be  acquired  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  are 
in  future  phases,  and  therefore  have  not  been 
identified  and  cannot  be  assessed  for  impacts;  the 
exception  is  that  some  impacts  are  generally 
identified  for  areas  of  acquisition  interest.  In  some 
cases,  there  may  also  be  general  knowledge  about 
private  lands  (such  as  occurrence  of  plants)  that 
are  discussed.  Site-specific  environmental 
assessments  tiered  to  this  EIS  will  be  prepared  to 
address  the  impacts  for  acquisition  lands  after 
parcel  identification. 

Reference  beginning  of  Chapter  3 for  Resource 
Impacts  Common  To  All  Basins  and  Socioeconomic 
Impacts  for  All  Basins.  Parcel-specific  impacts  for 
this  basin  and  alternative  are  described  below. 
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Alternative  1 (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Approximately  27,217  acres  of  public  land  (246 
parcels)  would  be  disposed  under  this  alternative 
(Map  Table  4-1 ; and  Tables  A-1  a and  A-1  b in 
Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Under  Alternative  1 (Preferred  Action),  the  lands 
proposed  for  disposal  include  approximately  1,971 
acres  of  forestlands  (66  parcels).  This  acreage 
represents  less  than  0.3  percent  of  the  total 
forestland  in  this  basin  for  all  ownerships.  The 
proposed  forestland  disposal  would  reduce  the 
BLM  forest  holdings  from  approximately  17,000  to 
15,039  acres  in  the  Powder  River  Basin.  It  is 
anticipated  that  BLM  may  acquire  forestlands  in  the 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Dooley  Mountain  areas, 
which  would  likely  result  in  a net  gain  of  forested 
property  transferring  to  public  ownership  in  this 
basin. 

Large  Tree  Component;  Approximately  471  acres 
of  forestlands  with  a large  tree  component  on  23 
parcels  would  be  disposed  (B-1,  71,  128-130,  135, 
138,  144,  158,  160,  162,  177-179,  184,  193,  197- 
199,  213,  226,  227,  and  240).  BLM  would  retain 
5,965  acres  with  a large  tree  component  within  the 
Powder  River  Basin.  Since  the  acquisition  areas  of 
interest  contain  forested  lands,  it  is  anticipated  that 
some  areas  with  a large  tree  component  (such  as 
the  Lookout  Mountain  area)  would  be  acquired. 

Rangelands 

The  BLM  may  acquire  some  acreage  of  rangeland 
vegetation.  However,  because  acquisition  areas  of 
interest  emphasize  forestlands,  some  decline  in 
BLM  ownership  of  rangeland  vegetation  acreage 
may  result. 

Management  and  use  on  most  disposed  parcels 
would  not  likely  change.  No  change  in  rangeland 
vegetation  cover  or  condition  is  likely  to  occur, 
except  on  those  portions  of  2 parcels  likely  to  be 
converted  to  agriculture  (B36  and  B57). 

Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

Under  Alternative  1,  an  estimated  8 miles  of 
perennial  streams  (with  32-56  acres  of  associated 
riparian  areas)  and  16.5  miles  of  intermittent 
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streams  would  be  disposed  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Potential  acquisition  lands  within  the  Snake  River 
breaks/Lookout  Mountain  may  have  some  habitat 
for  Snake  River  goldenweed  {Haplopappus 
radiatus),  a state-listed  endangered  species.  It  is 
possible  that  BLM  would  acquire  some  habitat  for 
this  species.  Until  specific  lands  are  identified  for 
acquisition,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify 
potential  habitat  gains  for  this  or  any  other  special 
status  species. 

There  is  potential  for  Haplopappus  radiatus  and 
possibly  other  special  status  plant  species  to  occur 
on  disposal  parcels.  Some  populations  of  these 
species  could  be  transferred  to  private  ownership 
under  Alternative  1.  Parcels  considered  for 
disposal  have  not  been  inventoried,  therefore, 
neither  the  potential  effects  on  the  future  status  of 
any  special  status  species  nor  the  potential  loss  of 
habitat  can  be  evaluated  at  this  time.  Land  use  on 
most  disposed  parcels  is  not  expected  to  change, 
so  there  would  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
populations. 

Inventories  done  before  the  exchange  would 
identify  any  special  status  species,  and  subsequent 
environmental  assessments  tiered  to  this  EIS 
would  provide  protective  measures. 

Wildlife/Special  Status  Species/ 

Old  Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
1) 

Fisheries 

This  alternative  would  dispose  of  approximately 
7.92  miles  of  streams,  including  6.87  miles  of  fish- 
bearing streams  and  1.05  miles  of  non-fish  bearing 
streams. 

Recreation 

Dispersed  recreational  activities  on  61  disposal 
parcels  with  public  access  would  be  lost.  Because 
most  of  these  parcels  are  small,  recreation 
opportunities  are  limited.  Other  parcels,  without 
legal  access,  are  available  to  use  only  by  adjacent 
landowners  and  those  able  to  secure  permission  to 
cross  intervening  private  land. 
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Recreational  use  is  not  available  to  the  public  on 
most  of  the  parcels  considered  for  disposal 
because  of  the  lack  of  legal  access.  Acquired 
lands  are  expected  to  be  in  areas  with  legal  access 
or  areas  that  will  provide  new  legal  access,  as  well 
as  block  ownership  to  improve  recreation 
opportunities.  As  a result,  a net  increase  is 
expected  in  the  acreage  of  public  lands  with  legal 
access. 

Visual  Resources 

There  would  be  a net  gain  in  higher  quality  visual 
resources  if  the  BLM  acquires  certain  lands  in  the 
Lookout  Mountain  target  area  and  the  Powder 
River  below  Thief  Valley  Dam,  which  are  rated 
VRM  Class  I or  II.  BLM-administered  lands 
proposed  for  disposal  are  VRM  Class  III. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Potential  future  acquisitions  along  the  Powder 
River  below  Thief  Valley  Reservoir  could  add  up  to 
1.5  miles  of  Federally  administered  public  land  to 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  system.  BLM 
management  of  this  acquisition  would  enhance  the 
values  for  which  this  river  was  added  to  the  system. 

Disposal  of  the  identified  parcels  would  have  no 
effect  on  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers. 

Wilderness  Areas 

Certain  lands  within  future  acquisition  areas  of 
interest  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Snake  River 
Breaks  area  are  within  the  Homestead  and  Sheep 
Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Areas.  Any  lands  in 
these  areas  would  enhance  wilderness  values  and 
facilitate  BLM  management  of  the  WSAs.  No 
disposal  parcels  are  within  designated  Wilderness 
or  Wilderness  Study  Areas  . 

Flood  Plains 

Alternative  1 would  have  no  impacts  on  floodplains 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern 

Lands  may  be  acquired  adjacent  to  or  within  the 
Sheep  Mountain,  Homestead,  or  Powder  River 
Canyon  ACECs.  Any  addition  to  these  units  would 
represent  an  increase  of  public  land  acreage  within 
ACECs.  Future  management  would  be  intended  to 
enhance  those  values  for  which  the  ACEC 


designation  was  applied.  No  disposal  parcels  are 
within  designated  ACECs. 

Soils 

Existing  management  and  land  use  on  most 
rangeland  parcels  disposed  would  be  unlikely  to 
change,  causing  no  additional  effects  to  soils. 
Portions  of  2 parcels  (B36  and  B57)  could  be 
converted  to  agricultural  use  with  impacts  similar  to 
those  described  for  the  John  Day  and  Umatilla 
Basins.  Acquired  rangeland  tracts  would 
consolidate  Federal  land  ownership  and  facilitate 
more  effective  intensive  livestock  management, 
resulting  in  improvements  in  erosion  control  efforts 
and  soil  stability. 

Prime  or  Unique  Farmland:  It  is  unlikely  that  BLM 
would  acquire  any  prime  or  unique  farmland  in  this 
exchange.  There  would  be  no  effects  on  10  parcels 
with  prime  farmland  soils  exchanged  to  private 
ownership  (B5,  29,  45-47,  87,  202,  203,  206,  and 
218).  Four  acres  in  Parcels  B29  & 87  would 
continue  in  farming  use. 

Cultural  Resources 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Consolidation  of  public 
lands  in  the  five  acquisition  areas  of  interest, 
including  the  Snake  River  Breaks  and  Dooley 
Mountain  vicinity,  would  enhance  tribal  access  to 
traditional  use  areas. 

Paleontological  Resources 

Evaluations  on  the  seven  known  paleontological 
localities  on  parcels  proposed  for  disposal  should 
provide  protection  for  these  values. 

Timber  Resources 

Disposal  of  approximately  1,970  acres  of 
commercial  forestlands  (ranging  in  size  from  2 to 
160  acres)  would  reduce  the  Baker  Resource 
Area’s  commercial  forest  base.  Timber  volumes,  to 
be  determined  later,  would  be  removed  from  the 
public  resource  base.  Any  commercial  forested 
lands  acquired  would  be  added  to  the  commercial 
forest  land  base. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  41  grazing 
allotments  canceled  and  2,448  AUMs  of  forage 
transferred  to  private  ownership. 
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Alternative  2 (No  Action) 

Reference  beginning  of  Chapter  4 (Alternative  2 - 
Impacts  Common  to  All  Basins),  except  for 
following  resources. 

Visual  Resources 

No  effect. 

Floodplains 

No  effect 

Alternative  3 (Retention 
Alternative) 

Approximately  22,858  acres  (223  parcels)  would  be 
disposed  in  Alternative  3 (Map  8).  This  acreage 
would  be  4,359  acres  (23  parcels)  less  than 
Alternative  1.  The  proposed  retention  parcels 
contain  large  trees  (Table  A-3  in  Appendix  A). 

Forestlands 

Approximately  1 ,359  acres  or  forestlands  (43 
parcels)  would  be  disposed.  This  is  612  acres  less 
than  Alternative  1 . Most  of  the  61 2 retained  acres 
are  on  small,  isolated  parcels  without  legal  access. 
BLM  would  retain  approximately  15,640  acres  of 
commercial  forestland  in  the  Powder  River  Basin. 
Forest  health  issues  would  still  be  difficult  to 
address  on  scattered  parcels. 

Rangelands 

Nearly  all  rangeland  vegetation  on  parcels 
identified  for  disposal  would  be  transferred  to 
private  ownership,  and  the  effect  would  be  similar 
to  Alternative  1 . Opportunities  for  improved  range 
management  would  be  greater  than  currently 
exists,  but  less  than  under  Alternative  1. 

RiparianA/Vetland  Areas 

Data  on  the  potential  disposal  parcels  has  not  been 
compiled  yet. 

Special  Status  Plant  Species 
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could  be  transferred  to  private  ownership  under  this 
alternative.  Potential  effects  on  any  species  found 
to  exist  on  disposal  parcels  would  be  evaluated  in 
subsequent  environmental  assessments  tiered  to 
this  EIS.  In  most  cases,  land  use  on  parcels 
transferred  would  remain  the  same  and  there  would 
be  no  adverse  impact  on  populations. 

Under  this  alternative,  BLM  could  acquire  habitat 
for  Haplopappus  radiatus,  although  the  chances 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  under  Alternative  1 . 

Wildlife/Special  Status  Species/ 

Old  Growth 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 

Fisheries 

Refer  to  Effects  Common  to  All  Basins  (Alternative 
3) 

Recreation 

Dispersed  recreation  would  be  lost  on  51  parcels 
that  have  legal  access,  including  29  parcels  that 
have  road  access.  Alternative  3 would  dispose  of 
172  parcels  that  have  no  legal  access.  Compared 
to  Alternative  1 , there  would  be  10  additional 
parcels  that  have  legal  access  retained  in  public 
ownership.  The  BLM  would  acquire  less  acreage 
with  legal  access  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Due  to  reduced  acreage  potentially  acquired  under 
Alternative  3,  there  would  be  reduced  opportunity 
for  acquiring  portions  of  the  Scenic  segment  of  the 
Powder  River  below  Thief  Valley  Reservoir. 

Wilderness  Areas 

The  would  be  less  opportunity  for  acquiring  lands 
within  the  Homestead  or  Sheep  Mountain 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  under  this  alternative. 

Floodplains 

There  would  be  no  effects  on  floodplains. 


Populations  of  Haplopappus  radiatus  (Snake  River 
goldenweed),  a state  endangered  and  BLM 
Sensitive  species,  and  other  special  status  species 
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Chapter  4 - Environmental  Consequences 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern 

Due  to  reduced  acreage  potentially  acquired  under 
Alternative  3,  there  would  also  be  less  opportunity 
for  acquiring  lands  adjacent  to  or  within  the  Sheep 
Mountain,  Homestead,  or  Powder  River  Canyon 
ACECs. 

Soils 

Impacts  to  rangeland  and  forestland  soils  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  for  Alternative  1 . Use  of 
best  management  practices  in  BLM  timber  harvest 
plans  on  retained  and  newly  acquired  forestlands 
would  minimize  soil  impacts. 

Prime  or  Unique  Farmland:  The  impacts  of 
disposing  of  the  10  parcels  classified  as  prime 
farmland  (Parcels  B5,  29,  45-47,  87,  202,  203,  206, 
and  21 8)  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  1 . 

Cultural  Resources 

Traditional  Use  Areas:  Same  as  Alternative  1 

Paleontological  Resources 

Same  as  Alternative  1 

Timber  Resources 

Disposal  of  approximately  1,359  acres  of 
commercial  forestlands  under  Alternative  3 would 
reduce  the  commercial  forest  base  in  the  Baker 
Resource  Area.  Timber  volumes,  to  be  determined 
later,  would  be  removed  from  the  public  resource 
base.  Any  acquired  commercial  forestlands  would 
be  included  in  the  commercial  forest  base. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  36  grazing 
allotments  canceled,  and  2,380  AUMs  of  forage 
transferred  to  private  ownership. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Cumulative  impacts  from  past,  proposed,  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions  derive  from 
the  consolidation  of  BLM  managed  lands  through 
the  disposal  of  scattered  and  isolated  tracts  of 
timber  and  rangeland  and  the  acquisition  of 
contiguous  tracts  of  private  land  by  the  BLM. 

Within  the  project  area  consisting  of  Grant, 

Wheeler,  Morrow,  Umatilla,  Union,  Wallowa,  and 
Baker  Counties  the  proposed  action  constitutes  the 
second  major  land  exchange.  Coupled  with  the 
Sutton  Mountain/Bridge  Creek  Land  Exchange  as 
many  as  over  110,000  acres  would  be  acquired 
within  the  project  area  counties  while  about  97,000 
acres  would  be  disposed. 

Over  the  short  term  the  BLM  would  dispose  of 
about  1 .935  net  acres  of  old  growth  and  forestlands 
containing  a large  tree  component  within  the 
project  area.  In  the  long  term,  however,  net  gain  of 
over  3,000  acres  of  forestland  would  be  managed 
to  meet  standards  for  a large  tree  component. 

Large  blocks  of  contiguous  land  in  the  Sutton 
Mountain/Bridge  Creek,  Rudio  Mountain,  and  North 
Fork  and  South  Forks  of  the  John  Day  would 
facilitate  management  of  land  in  a manner  that  can 
provide  the  connectivity,  forage,  and  cover  needed 
by  wildlife. 

Similarly  the  combined  land  exchanges  would 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  about  73  net  miles  of 
anadromous  fish  habitat.  Habitat  improvements 
are  already  evident  since  the  acquisition  of  20 
miles  of  Bridge  Creek.  Similar  benefits  are 
anticipated  along  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the 
John  Day  River. 

Because  the  BLM  would  acquire  contiguous  blocks 
of  accessible  land  and  some  key  parcels  that 
would  provide  public  access  to  previously 
inaccessible  public  lands  the  public  would  have 
increased  access  to  lands  that  would  provide 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  not  now  available. 
Though  much  of  the  disposal  land  is  not  now 
accesible  to  the  public,  some  hunting  parties  would 
lose  access  to  hunting  areas  that  they  have  used 
for  many  years. 
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ACEC  (Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern)  - 
Type  of  special  land  use  designation  specified 
within  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  (FLPMA). 

Allotment  - An  area  designated  for  the  use  of  a 
prescribed  number  and  kind  of  livestock  under  one 
plan  of  management:  may  include  one  or  more 
separate  pastures. 

Anadromous  fish  - Fish  that  hatch  in  freshwater, 
migrate  to  the  ocean  to  mature,  and  return  to 
freshwater  to  reproduce.  Salmon  and  steelhead 
are  examples. 

AUM  (Animal  Unit  Month)  - Amount  of  forage 
required  to  sustain  one  cow  and  calf,  or  their 
equivalent,  for  one  month  (one  AUM  equals  six 
bighorn  sheep  months). 

Basin  - In  general,  the  area  of  land  that  drains 
water,  sediment,  and  dissolved  materials  to  a 
common  point  along  a stream  channel. 

Best  Management  Practices  - Methods, 
measures,  or  practices  designed  to  prevent  or 
reduce  water  pollution. 

Board  foot  (bf)  - A unit  of  wood  measuring  12 
inches  by  12  inches  by  1 inch. 

Bureau  Assessment  Species  - Species  on  List  2 
of  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Database,  or  those 
species  on  the  Oregon  List  of  Sensitive  Wildlife 
Species  (OAR  635-100-040)  that  are  identified  in 
BLM  Instruction  Memo  OR-91-57,  and  are  not 
included  as  a Federal  candidate,  state  listed,  or 
Bureau  sensitive  species. 

Bureau  Sensitive  Species  - Species  eligible  as 
Federally  listed  or  candidate,  state  listed  or  state 
candidate  (plant)  status:  or  on  List  1 in  the  Oregon 
Natural  Heritage  Database:  or  otherwise  approved 
for  this  category  by  the  State  Director. 

Candidate  Species  - Plant/animal  species  that 
may  be  proposed  for  listing  as  endangered  or 
threatened  in  the  future,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  ro  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS).  The  USFWS 
recently  revised  its  list  of  candidate  species  (Feb. 
28,  1996  Federal  Register)-,  under  their  new 
system,  only  those  species  for  which  they  have 
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enough  information  to  support  a listing  proposal  will 
be  called  candidates. 

Any  species  included  in  the  Federal  Register 
Notice  of  Review  that  are  being  considered  for 
listing  as  threatened  or  endangered  by  the  U.S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  - 

Government  publication  listing  all  Federal 
regulations  in  existence. 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub-Steppe  - Vegetative 
community  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of 
perennial  grass  with  a conspicuous  but  continuous 
overstory  layer  of  shrubs. 

Commercial  Forestlands  - Forestland  capable  of 
producing  merchantable  timber  at  rates  of  at  least 
20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  and  is  currently  or 
prospectively  accessible  and  not  withdrawn  from 
such  use. 

Confidence  Level  - An  estimate  of  the  precision 
around  a sample  mean  that  indicates  the  likelihood 
that  the  interval  includes  the  true  value  (i.e.,  there 
is  no  false  error). 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  - 

Government  agency  with  oversight  of  the 
implementation  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

Cover  - Trees,  shrubs,  rocks,  or  other  landscape 
features  that  allow  an  animal  to  partly  or  fully 
conceal  itself:  area  of  ground  covered  by  plants  of 
one  or  more  species. 

Cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  - Means  of  measuring 
the  flow  rate  of  a liquid,  usually  water. 

Cultural  Resources  - Fragile  and  nonrenewable 
elements  of  the  environment  including 
archaeological  remains  (evidence  of  prehistoric  or 
historic  human  activities)  and  sociocultural  values 
traditionally  held  by  ethnic  groups  (including  sacred 
places,  traditionally  utilized  raw  materials,  etc.). 

Cumulative  Impact  - Impacts  on  the  environment 
that  result  from  the  incremental  impact  of  an  action 
when  added  to  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  actions.  Such  impacts  can 
result  from  individually  minor,  but  collectively 
significant  actions  occurring  over  a period  of  time. 
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Diameter  at  breast  height  (dbh)  - The  diameter  of 
a tree  4.5  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  uphill  side 
of  the  tree. 

Dispersed  recreation  - Recreation  that  does  not 
occur  in  a developed  recreation  site;  for  example, 
hunting  or  backpacking. 

Diversity  - A measure  of  the  variety  of  species  and 
habitats  in  an  area  that  takes  into  account  the 
relative  abundance  of  each  species  or  habitat. 

Easement  - A right  in  the  owner  of  one  parcel  of 
land,  by  reason  of  such  ownership,  to  use  the  land 
of  another  for  a special  purpose  not  inconsistent 
with  a general  property  in  the  owner. 

Ecosystem  - An  ecological  unit  consisting  of  both 
living  and  nonliving  components  that  interact  to 
produce  a natural,  stable  system. 

Endangered  Species  - A plant  or  animal  species 
listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  that  is  in 
danger  of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a significant 
portion  of  its  range. 

Environmental  Assessment  (EA)  - One  type  of 
document  prepared  by  Federal  agencies  in 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  that  portrays  the  environmental 
consequences  of  proposed  Federal  actions  not 
expected  to  have  significant  impacts  on  the  human 
environment 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  - One 

type  of  document  prepared  by  Federal  agencies  in 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  that  portrays  the  environmental 
consequences  of  proposed  major  Federal  actions 
expected  to  have  significant  impacts  on  the  human 
environment. 

Environmentally  Preferred  Alternative  or  Plan  - 

The  alternative  plan  that  results  in  the  least 
damage  or  most  protection,  preservation,  or 
enhancement  to  biological,  physical,  historic, 
cultural,  and  other  natural  resources.  This 
alternative  is  clearly  identified  in  the  Record  of 
Decision. 

Ephemeral  Stream  - A stream  that  flows  only  after 
rain  or  during  snow  melt. 

Evolutionary  Significant  Unit  (ESU)  - A term 
applied  for  purposes  of  consideration  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  to  refer  to  a distinct 
population  segment  that  is  substantially 


reproductively  isolated  from  other  conspecfic 
population  units  and  represents  an  important 
component  in  the  evolutionary  legacy  of  the 
species. 

Federal  Energy  and  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  - Government  agency  with  responsibility  for 
issuing  permits  and  licenses  for  power  projects. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (FLPMA)  - Law  mandating  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  manage  lands  under  its 
jurisdiction  for  multiple  uses. 

Federal  Register  (FR)  - Daily  government 
publication  reporting  all  activities  in  the  Federal 
government. 

Floodplain  - A relatively  flat  area  or  lowlands 
adjoining  a body  of  standing  or  flowing  water  that 
has  been  or  might  be  covered  by  floodwater. 

Forb  - A broad-leafed  herb  that  is  not  a grass, 
sedge,  or  rush. 

Forestland  - Land  that  is  now,  or  is  capable  of 
becoming,  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  forest 
trees  and  that  has  not  been  developed  for 
nontimber  use. 

Formation  - A sequence  of  rock  strata  that  is 
recognizable  over  a large  area. 

Habitat  - A place  that  provides  seasonal  or  year- 
round  food,  water,  shelter,  and  other  environmental 
conditions  for  an  organism,  community,  or 
population  of  plants  or  animals. 

Herd  Management  Area  (HMA)  - Public  land 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  that  has  been  designated  for  special 
management  emphasizing  the  maintenance  of  an 
established  wild  horse  herd. 

Intermittent  Stream  - A stream  that  flows  only  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  when  it  receives  water 
from  other  streams  or  from  surface  sources  such 
as  melting  snow. 

Issue  - A subject  or  question  of  widespread  public 
discussion  or  interest  regarding  management  of 
public  lands  and  identified  through  public 
participation. 

Large  tree  - Tree  that  measures  at  least  21  inches 
diameter  at  breast  height  (4.5  feet  above  ground  on 
uphill  side  of  tree). 
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Late-Seral  - Ecological  condition  class 
corresponding  to  51  to  75  percent  of  the  plant 
composition  found  in  the  potential  natural  plant 
community. 

Leasable  minerals  - Minerals  that  may  be  leased 
to  private  interests  by  the  Federal  government; 
includes  oil,  gas,  geothermal,  coal,  and  sodium 
compounds. 

Lithic  - A stone  or  rock  that  may  be  either  abraded 
into  the  proper  form  for  use  as  a tool  or  shaped  by 
knocking  pieces  (flakes)  off.  A cluster  of  flakes  is 
called  a “lithic  scatter.” 

Locatable  minerals  - Minerals  subject  to 
exploration,  development,  and  disposal  by  staking 
mining  claims  as  authorized  by  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872,  as  amended;  includes  deposits  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  uncommon  minerals  not  subject  to 
lease  or  sale. 

Mainstem  - The  main  channel  of  the  river  in  a river 
basin,  as  opposed  to  the  streams  and  smaller 
rivers  that  feed  into  it. 

Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  - Previous 
name  for  land  use  plans  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  replaced  by  the  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RMP). 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation  - Collection  and 
analysis  of  data  to  evaluate  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  on-the-ground  actions  in  meeting 
resource  management  goals  and  objectives. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA)  - Law  requiring  all  Federal  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  impacts  of  proposed  major  Federal 
actions  with  respect  to  their  significance  on  the 
human  environment. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  (NWR)  - An  area 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  certain  fish  or  wildlife 
species. 

Non-perennial  stream  - Intermittent  stream;  one 
that  does  not  have  flowing  water  on  a year  round 
basis  under  normal  climatic  conditions. 

Noxious  Weed  - A plant  specified  as  being 
especially  undesirable,  troublesome,  and  difficult  to 
control. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  - Any  motorized  track  or  wheeled 
vehicle  designed  for  cross-country  travel  over  any 
type  of  natural  terrain. 
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Old-Growth  - Older  forests  that  differ  significantly 
from  younger  forests  in  structure,  ecological 
function,  and  species  composition.  Minimum 
standards:  10  or  more  large  trees  over  21  inches 
dbh  per  acre  and  40-69  percent  canopy  closure  of 
dominant  trees. 

Perennial  Stream  - A stream  that  ordinarily  has 
running  water  on  a year-round  basis. 

ppb  - parts  per  billion;  scientific  unit  of  measure. 

ppm  - parts  per  million;  scientific  unit  of  measure. 

Preferred  Alternative  - The  alternative  plan  in  the 
Draft  EIS  that  the  agency  has  initially  selected  as 
the  best  to  fulfill  the  agency’s  statutory  mission  and 
responsibilities  and  offers  the  most  acceptable 
resolution  of  the  planning  issues  and  management 
concerns. 

Prehistoric  - Period  wherein  Native  American 
cultural  activities  took  place  which  were  not  yet 
influenced  by  contact  with  historic  nonnative 
cultures. 

Prescribed  Fire  - Introduction  of  fire  to  an  area 
under  regulated  conditions  for  specific 
management  purposes  (usually  vegetation 
manipulation). 

Prime  or  unique  farmland  (PUF)  - Prime  farmland 
is  land  best  suited  for  production  of  food,  feed, 
forage,  fiber,  and  oilseed  crops;  its  soil  properties, 
growing  season,  and  moisture  supply  can  generally 
support  soils  capable  of  producing  sustained  high 
yields  economically. 

Unique  farmland  is  land  other  than  prime  farmland 
that  is  used  for  the  production  of  specific  high  value 
food  and  fiber  crops,  such  as  tree  nuts,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  It  has  the  special  combination  of  soil 
quality,  location,  growing  season,  and  moisture 
supply  needed  to  economically  produce  sustained 
high  quality  and/or  high  yields  of  a specific  crop 
when  treated  and  managed  according  to 
acceptable  farming  methods. 

Properly  Functioning  Condition  (PFC)  - 

Riparian-wetland  areas  are  functioning  properly 
when  adequate  vegetation,  landform,  or  large 
woody  debris  is  present  to  dissipate  stream  energy 
associated  with  high  waterflows,  thereby  reducing 
erosion  and  improving  water  quality,  filter  sediment, 
capture  bedload,  and  aid  floodplain  development; 
improve  flood-water  retention  and  ground-water 
recharge;  develop  root  masses  that  stabilize 
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streambanks  against  cutting  action;  develop 
diverse  ponding  and  channel  characteristics  to 
provide  the  habitat  and  the  water  depth,  duration, 
and  temperature  necessary  for  fish  production, 
waterfowl  breeding,  and  other  uses;  and  support 
greater  biodiversity.  The  functioning  condition  of 
riparian-wetland  areas  is  a result  of  interaction 
among  geology,  soil,  water,  and  vegetation. 

Riparain-wetland  areas  that  are  not  rated  as  being 
in  RFC  are  classified  as  being  either  Functional-at- 
risk  or  Non-functional: 

Functional-At-Risk  - Riparian-wetland  areas  that 
are  in  functional  condition  but  have  an  existing  soil, 
water,  or  vegetation  attribute  that  makes  them 
susceptible  to  degradation. 

Non-functional  - Riparian-wetland  areas  that 
clearly  are  not  providing  adequate  vegetation, 
landform,  or  large  woody  debris  to  dissipate  stream 
energy  associated  with  high  flows  and  thus  are  not 
reducing  erosion,  improving  water  quality,  etc.  The 
absence  of  certain  physical  attributes  such  as 
floodplain  where  one  should  be  are  indicators  of 
non-functioning  conditions. 

Rangeland  - Land  on  which  the  native  vegetation 
is  predominantly  grasses,  grass-like  plants,  forbs, 
or  shrubs;  not  forest. 

Recreational  opportunity  - Those  outdoor 
recreation  activities  that  offer  satisfaction  in  a 
particular  physical,  social,  and  management 
setting;  these  activities  are  primarily  camping, 
fishing,  hunting,  wildlife  viewing,  photography,  bike 
riding,  and  boating. 

Redd  - A depression  excavated  by  anadromous 
fish  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Relative  Abundance  - A measure  of  species 
abundance  or  dominance  within  a given  area  or 
community  type  that  is  often  presented  in  terms  of 
percentages.  Example:  species  A comprises 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
individuals  present  in  the  project  area. 

Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  - Land  use 
plans  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act;  previously  called  Management 
Framework  Plans. 

Right-Of-Way  - A permit  or  easement  that 
authorizes  the  use  of  public  lands  for  specified 


purposes,  such  as  pipelines,  roads,  telephone 
lines,  electric  lines,  and  reservoirs. 

Riparian  Area  - Area  with  distinctive  soil  and 
vegetation  between  a stream  or  other  body  of  water 
and  the  adjacent  upland;  includes  wetlands  and 
those  portions  of  floodplains  and  valley  bottoms 
that  support  riparian  vegetation. 

Salable  Minerals  - High  volume,  low  value  mineral 
resources  including  common  varieties  of  rock,  clay, 
decorative  stone,  sand,  gravel,  and  cinder. 

Shrub  - A low,  woody  plant,  usually  with  several 
stems,  that  may  provide  food  and/or  cover  for 
animals. 

Special  Status  Species  - Plant  or  animal  species 
in  one  of  the  following  categories:  Federally  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  species,  species 
proposed  for  Federal  listing  as  threatened  or 
endangered,  candidate  species  for  Federal  listing, 
State  listed  species.  Bureau  sensitive  species,  or 
Bureau  assessment  species  (see  separate 
definition  for  each). 

Species  Diversity  - The  number,  variety,  and 
relative  abundances  of  species  occurring  in  a given 
area. 

Species  of  Special  Interest  or  Concern  - Plant  or 
animal  species  not  yet  listed  as  endangered  or 
threatened,  but  whose  status  is  being  reviewed 
because  of  their  widely  dispersed  populations  or 
their  restricted  ranges;  a species  whose  population 
is  particularly  sensitive  to  external  disturbance. 

State  Listed  Species  - Any  plant  or  animal  species 
listed  by  the  State  of  Oregon  as  threatened  or 
endangered  within  the  state  under  ORS  496.004, 
ORS  498.026,  or  ORS  564.040. 

Threatened  Species  - Any  plant  or  animal  species 
defined  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as  likely 
to  become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable 
future  throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  its 
range.  Listings  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Traditional  cultural  properties  - Historic 
properties  that  have  significance  deriving  from  “the 
role  that  the  property  plays  in  a community’s 
historically  rooted  beliefs,  customs,  and  practices.” 
Such  properties  may  be  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  because  of  their  “association  with  cultural 
practices  or  beliefs  of  a living  community  that  (a) 
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are  rooted  in  that  community’s  history,  and  (b)  are 
important  in  maintaining  the  continuing  cultural 
identity  of  the  community”  (National  Register 
Bulletin  38). 

Traditional  cultural  properties  may  include 
landforms  or  landscape  features,  such  as 
pinnacles,  buttes  or  springs  or  mountains;  or  may 
have  both  artifact  and  architectural  manifestations. 
These  properties  may  be  associated  with  an  event 
or  person,  or  a past  or  ongoing  traditional  practice 
important  to  a living  community.  They  may  be 
places  with  both  historic  secular  and  sacred 
associations.  Some  properties  may  be  well  known 
and  mapped  or  documented  in  existing  archival 
histories  or  ethnographic  literature,  but  many  can 
only  be  identified  by  knowledgeable  individuals 
within  the  community  (Sebastian  1993). 

Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (UCRBEMP)  - A project 
examining  the  effects  (on  a large,  regional  scale)  of 
past  and  present  land  use  activities  on  the  Upper 
Columbia  River  Basin  ecosystem  and  a small  part 
of  the  Great  Basin  ecosystem. 

Visitor  Use  Day  - Twelve  hours  of  recreational  use 
by  one  person. 

Visual  Resource  - Visible  physical  features  of  a 
landscape. 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  - The 

three  categories  assigned  to  public  lands  based  on 
scenic  quality,  sensitivity  level,  and  distance  zones. 
Each  class  has  an  objective  prescribing  the 
acceptable  visual  change  within  a characteristic 


landscape. 

VRM  Class  I: 

Preserve  existing  character 
of  landscape. 

VRM  Class  II: 

Retain  existing  character  of 
landscape. 

VRM  Class  III: 

Partially  retain  existing 
character  of  landscape. 

Glossary 

Watershed  - The  drainage  basin  contributing 
water,  organic  matter,  dissolved  nutrients,  and 
sediments  to  a stream  or  lake. 

Wetlands  - Areas  that  are  inundated  by  surface 
water  or  ground  water  with  a frequency  sufficient  to 
support,  and  under  normal  circumstances  do  or 
would  support,  a prevalence  of  vegetative  or 
aquatic  life  that  require  saturated  or  seasonally 
saturated  soil  conditions  for  growth  and 
reproduction  (Executive  Order  11990).  Wetlands 
generally  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  swamps, 
marshes,  bogs,  and  similar  areas. 

Wilderness  - Area  where  the  earth  and  its 
community  of  life  have  not  been  seriously  disturbed 
by  humans  and  where  humans  are  only  temporary 
visitors.  In  this  document,  the  term  is  capitalized 
and  refers  to  specific  lands  designated  by 
Congress  as  Wilderness  Areas  and  protected  and 
managed  to  preserve  their  natural  condition. 

Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA)  - Public  land  that  is 
determined  to  have  wilderness  character  and  is 
currently  in  an  interim  management  status  awaiting 
official  wilderness  designation  or  release  from  WSA 
status  by  Congress. 

Woodlands  - Forestland  not  included  in  the 
commercial  forestland  sustainable  harvest  level. 
Includes  ail  noncommercial  and  nonsuitable 
forestland. 
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Table  A-1a.  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in  Northeast 
Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange. 

On  this  table,  the  parcels  are  listed  by  county  (Wheeler-W,  Grant-G,  Morrow-M,  Umatilla-UM, 
Union-UN,  and  Baker-B)  and  legal  description  in  ascending  order,  to  the  extent  possible.  The  order 
is  from  lower  numbered  townships/ranges/sections  to  larger  numbered,  with  any  northern  townships 
listed  first,  followed  by  southern  townships.  A summary  listing  total  potential  disposal  acres 
identified  to  date  by  county  is  presented  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Parcels  in  bold  (by  parcel 
number)  are  included  in  Phase  1 of  NOALE.  All  other  parcels  will  be  considered  for  disposal  in 
Future  Phases.  All  parcels  in  Union  and  Baker  Counties  are  in  Future  Phases  of  NOALE. 

In  cases  where  two  or  more  parcels  have  the  same  township  and  range,  the  parcels  are  grouped. 
Because  the  parcels  are  listed  by  legal  description,  the  parcel  numbers  are  not  in  numerical 
sequence.  Also,  some  sequential  inconsistency  in  the  list  of  legal  descriptions  occurs  when  a 
parcel  encompasses  multiple  sections.  For  reference  purposes.  Table  A-lb  lists  the  potential 
disposal  parcels  in  sequential  order  by  parcel  number.  Identical  information  is  provided  on  both 
tables. 

Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

Wheeler  County 

T.  6 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W1 

Sec.  23,  NEV4  SWVa 

40 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E. 

W2  and 
W3 

Sec.  12,  Lot  3 (34.1  acres),  NW^^NE!4 

74 

W4 

Sec.  14,  NWV4SEV4 

40 

W5 

Sec.  20.  SW’/4NEy4 

40 

W6 

Sec.  23,  NW'/4SWy4 

40 

W7  and 
W8 

Sec.  25,  NEV4NEV4,  SV2NWV4 

120 

W8  and 
W9 

Sec.  26,  SV2NEV^,  SEV4SE!4 

120 

W10 

Sec.  34,  NE'/4SWy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  21  E. 

W24A 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1 

28 

W24B 

Sec.  14,  Lot  5 

38 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22  E. 

W11  and 
W15 

Sec.  1,  Lots  1,3  and  5 (37.97,  38.91,  and  34.60  acres, 
respectively) 

111 

W16 

Sec.  4,  SEV4NWy4 

40 

W17 

Sec.  6,  SEV4SWV4 

40 

W17 

Sec.  7,  Lot  6,  NEy4NWV4 

81 

W12 

Sec.  10,  Lot  4 

37 

W13 

Sec.  11  SEi/4SWy4 

40 

W19 

Sec.  24,  Lots  3 and  4 (30.43  and  30.89  acres, 
respectively),  and  Wy2Ey2 

221 

W19 

Sec.  25,  Lots  1-4  (31.36,  31.83,  32.3,  and  32.77  acres, 
respectively)  and  Wy2NE14,  NW%SE14 

248 

W21  and 
W22 

Sec.  26,  Lots  1 and  2 (35.19  and  35.09  acres, 
respectively)  and  NWI^SEl^,  Sy2SE14 

190 

W700 

Sec.  34,  NEy4SE74 

40 

W21 

Sec.  35,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W14 

Sec.  9,  Sy2SWy4 

80 

W18 

Sec.  19,  E'/2SW'4,  SW'/4SE'/4 

120 

W32 

Sec.  23,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

W20 

Sec.  30,  Lots  2 and  3 (38.82  and  38.94  acres, 
respectively),  SEV4SWU 

118 

T.  8 S.,  R.  24  E. 

W33 

Sec.  5,  SE74SWy4 

40 

W33 

Sec.  8,  NEy4NWy4,  S72NW 

120 

W34 

Sec.  10,  NWy4SW74 

40 

W35 

Sec.  17,  S\N'ASW% 

40 

W36 

Sec.  21,  NWy4SE74,  SE74SEV4 

80 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

W37 

Sec.  23,  E'/2SWy4,  SNVzSE'A,  NE'/4SE% 

200 

W38 

Sec.  25,  SWV4NEV4 

40 

W36  and 
W39A 

Sec.  27,  NWV4NWy4,  SWV4SEV4 

80 

W36 

Sec.  28,  NEy4NEV4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  25  E. 

W41 

Sec.  3,  SW'/4NE'/4,  NE'/4SWy4,  N’/zSE'^ 

160 

W39B 

Sec.  7,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

Grant  County 

T.  7 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G7 

Sec.  34,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  29  E. 

G5 

Sec.  14,  S1/2NWy4 

80 

G5 

Sec.  15,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

G6 

Sec.  17,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  30  E. 

G4 

Sec.  15  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G2  and 
G3 

Sec.  23,  SE'/4SWy4,  NE'-4SEy4 

80 

G1 

Sec.  24,  NEy4NE'/4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G8 

Sec.  14,  Ny2NW'/4 

80 

G8  and 
G9 

Sec.  15,  Ny2NEy4Wy2SWV4 

160 

G10 

Sec.  25,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

G701 

Sec.  29,  Ny2SWy4 

80 

G76ABC 

Sec.  32,  WASW'A 

80 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

G72 

Sec.  35,  SE’/4SWy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  28  E. 

G24 

Sec.  11,  S'/2NEy4,Ey2SWy4,  SE'/4 

320 

G24 

Sec.  12,  sy2NV4,  sy2NWV4,  Ny2swy4,  swy4swy4 

280 

G20,  G21 
and  G24 

Sec.  14,  NW’/4NEy4,  NE’/4NWy4,  NWy4SWy4,  NWy4SE'/4 

160 

G17 

Sec.  15,  Ey2SWy4 

80 

G16,  G18 
and  G702 

Sec.  22,  NEV4NEy4,  SWy4NWy4,NEy4SEy4 

120 

G702  and 
G19 

Sec.  23,  N’/aNWy.,  SEy4NW'/4,  S\N'AS\N'A 

160 

G23 

Sec.  24,  Wy2NEy4,  NWy4SEy4 

120 

G15 

Sec.  26,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

G14 

Sec.  27,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

G13 

Sec.  28,  Ny2SWy4 

80 

G11 

Sec.  31,  Lots  9 and  10  (25.06  and  24.85  acres, 
respectively) 

50 

T.  8 S.,  R.  29  E. 

G27B 

Sec.  5,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

G25 

Sec.  7,  Lots  7,8,9,16,17,18,19,21  and  22  (48.65,  40,  40, 
40,  40,  48.62,  48.58,  40,  and  40  acres,  respectively). 

386 

G703 

Sec.  9,  SWy4NWV4 

40 

G26 

Sec.  18,  Lot  15 

40 

G28 

Sec.  22,  SWy4SE'/4 

40 

G28 

Sec.  27,  NE'/4,  E’/2NWy4,  NW’/4SEy4 

280 

G29 

Sec.  35,  NEy4SW'/4,  NWy4SEy4 

80 

T.  8 S.,  R.  30  E. 

G32 

Sec.  12,  SEy4NW74 

40 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

G33 

Sec.  14,  NEV4NEy4 

40 

G30 

Sec.  20,  SWV4NWV4 

40 

G34 

Sec.  24,  SV2SWy4 

80 

T.  8 S.,  R.  31  E. 

G704 

Sec  23,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

G35 

Sec.  30,  Lot  1 

28 

G705  and 
G37 

Sec.  32,  NEy4NWy4,  NWy4SWy4 

80 

T.  9 S.,  R.  26  E. 

G76ABC 

Sec.  1,  Lots  1 and  2 (29.52  and  29.57  acres, 
respectively),  Sy2NEyi,  NE^^SE% 

179 

G84A 

Sec.  3,  Lots  3 and  4 (26.57  and  26.2  acres, 
respectively),  and  SW%NE^^,  SV2NV\IVa) 

173 

G84D 

Sec.  4,  Sy2SWy4 

80 

G84B 

Sec.  10,  Ey2,  Ey2Swy4 

400 

G84B 

Sec.  11,  swy4NEy4,  swy4 

200 

G84E, 
G81,  and 
G82 

Sec.  14,  Ny2Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4,  NEy4SEy4 

160 

G84B 

Sec.  15,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

G83A 
and  G80 

Sec.  22,  sy2NEV4,  Ny2SEV4,  swy4swy4,  swy4SEy4 

240 

G80 

Sec.  23,  NW/4NE^^,  Sy2Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  Sy2SE"!4 

440 

G80 

Sec.  24,  SEy4NW’/4,  NEy4SW'/4,  S'ASVJVi,  SVJ'ASE'A 

200 

G80 

Sec.  25,  NWy4NE'/4,  NWV4,  N'/2SWy4,  SE'/4 

440 

G80 

Sec.  26,  NEy4 

160 

G83B 

Sec.  27,  SE!4SEyt 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  27  E. 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

G71 

Sec.  3,  Lots  2 and  3 (35.05  and  35.35  acres, 
respectively) 

70 

G73 

Sec.  4,  Lot  1 

36 

G74  and 
G75 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1 (33.34  acres),  and  SE14NE14,  WV2SW!4 

153 

G76ABC 

Sec.  6,  Lots  4,5  and  6 (29.83,  40. 37, and  40.62  acres, 
respectively),  and  SW%NE14,  SE14NWt4,  NE14SW14, 
NWVaSEVa 

271 

G69 

Sec.  11,  WV2SEV4 

80 

G69 

Sec.  14,  NWy4NEV4 

40 

G77A 

Sec.  18,  S'/jNE'A,  N’/aSE’A,  SE'/4SE'/4 

200 

G77ABC 

Sec.  19,  NE'/4NE'/4,  S'/2NE’/4,  N'/2SE'/4,  SV^VaSE'A 

240 

G68B 
and  G67 

Sec.  23,  EV2SWV4,  EV2SEV4 

160 

G68C 

Sec.  24,  NWy4NE'/4,  S'/2NE'/4,  NW'^NW'A,  Sy2NWy4,  S'/a 

600 

G68C 

and 

G64ABC 

Sec.  25,  Ny2NEV4,  SWy4NEy4,  NEy4NWy4,  Sy2SEy4 

240 

G66  and 
G68B 

Sec.  26,  NEy4NEy4,  SEy4SWy4,  NWy4SEy4 

120 

G79 

Sec.  29,  Sy2NEy4,  NV2SEy4,  SWy4SEy4 

200 

G77ABC 
and  G78 

Sec.  30,  NWy4NEV4,  SEV4NEy4 

80 

G79 

Sec.  32,  Ny2NEy4,  NEk  NWy4 

120 

G65ABC 

Sec.  34,  Ey2Ey2 

160 

G65ABC 

Sec.  35,  wy2Nwy4,  swy4,  swy4  SEy4 

280 

G64ABC 

Sec.  36,  NE'/4,  NEy4SW'/4,  E’/2SEy4 

280 

T.  9 S.,  R.  28  E. 

G55B 

Sec.  3,  Lot  4 

36 

G55A 

Sec.  4,  NWy4SEV4 

40 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

G56 

Sec.  5,  Lot  8 

40 

G57 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1,2, 3, 6 and  7 (32.26,  31.14,  30.02,  40,  and 
40  acres,  respectively),  and  SW%NE14,  NE14SW14,NW14 
SEV4 

291 

G58 

Sec.  7,  Wy2NEV4,  NEV4NWy4 

120 

G59 

Sec.  8,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

G54 

Sec.  9,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

G60 

Sec.  17,  swy4NEy4,  sy2Mwy4 

120 

G61 

Sec.  18,  SE14SE14 

40 

G62 

Sec.  20,  swy4  NEy4,  SEy4Nwy4,  Ny2sw 

160 

G53 

Sec.  22,  Ny2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4 

120 

G52B 

Sec.  27,  SWy4NEy4,  Sy2NWy4 

120 

G52A 

Sec.  28,  Sy2NEy4,  SEy4NWy4 

120 

G63ABC 

Sec.  29,  W'/2,  N'/2SEy4,  SWy4SE'/4 

440 

G63ABC 

Sec  30,  SE14NE14,  Ey2SE14 

120 

G63ABC 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1 (38.68  acres),  and  Ny2NE14,  SEl^NE^/^, 
NEy4Nwy4,  NEy4SEy4 

239 

G51 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NE,  SEy4NEy4 

80 

T.  9 S.,  R.  29  E. 

G48 

Sec.  21,  SE'/4NEy4 

40 

G49 

Sec.  30,  Ny2SEy4 

80 

G50A 

and 

G50B 

Sec.  31,  Lot  3 (43.39  acres),  and  SWy4NEy4,  EL2NWy4 

163 

T.  9 S.,  R.  31  E. 

G47 

Sec.  8,  NWy4SE 

40 

G46 

Sec.  15,  SE14SEyi 

40 

G45 

Sec.  23,  NE'/4NWy4 

40 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E. 

G38B 

Sec.  4,  Lot  1 

41 

G38A 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1 and  2 (40.98  and  41.06  acres, 

respectively) 

82 

G707, 
G708, 
and  G44 

Sec.  18,  NE'ANE'A,  SW'/4NE'/4,  SEy4SW'/4,  SVJ'ASB'A 

160 

G39 

Sec.  22,  NWV4SWy4 

40 

G41 

Sec.  27,  SEV4SWy4 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G92 

Sec.  1,  Lot  1,  SEy4NEy4 

80 

G85B 

Sec.  3,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

G85A 

Sec.  5,  NEy4SWy4,  NWy4SEy4 

80 

G86 

Sec.  10,  wy2NW’/4,  Nwy4swy4,  SE'/4Swy4 

160 

G709  and 
G90 

Sec.  14,  NEy4NEy4,  NWy4SEy4 

80 

G87 

Sec.  15,  wy2Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4 

120 

G710 

Sec.  21,  Wy2NWy4 

80 

G88 

Sec.  22,  Sy2SWy4 

80 

G89 

Sec.  26,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G89  and 
G711 

Sec.  27,  NEy4SEVa,  SWV4NWy4,  Wy2SWy4 

160 

G712 
and  G713 

Sec.  28,  NWy4NE'/4,  SEViNE'/4 

80 

G714  and 
G715 

Sec.  34,  Wy2NE,  NEy4NWV4,  SEy4SWy4 

160 

T.  10  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G93 

Sec.  7,  NEy4SW'/4,  NWy4SE’/4 

80 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

G94A 

and 

G94B 

Sec.  16,  SW'/4NEy4,  NE'/4SW'/4,  SW'ASW'A,  NW'ASE'A 

160 

G95 

Sec.  22,  SEy4SWV4 

40 

G96, 

G97,  and 
G98 

Sec.  23,  NEy4NWV4,  NEy4SWy4,  SWy4SWy4 

120 

G98  and 
G99 

Sec.  26,  NWy4NWy4,  SEy4SWy4 

80 

G95 

Sec.  27,  NWy4NEy4,  Ny2NWy4 

120 

G100 

Sec.  33,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G103 

Sec.  1,  SE'/4NE'/4 

40 

G102 

Sec.  13,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

G102 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

G101 

Sec.  30,  Lot  2 

41 

T.  10  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G104D 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

G103 

Sec.  32,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G716 

Sec.  21,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G104A 

Sec.  29,  Wy2SWy4 

80 

G104B 

Sec.  30,  Lot  2 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G420 

Sec.  9,  Lot  1 ^42.98  acres),  and  SE%SE^4 

83 

G125 

Sec.  11,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

G422 

Sec.  21,  NEy4,  SWy4NW’/4,  Ny2SEy4 

280 

G422/126 

Sec.  22,  Ny2NEV4,  Sy2NWy4 

160 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

G124 

Sec.  23,  NE'/4 

160 

G 122/71 7 

Sec.  25,  NWy4NWV4,  NWy4SWV4,  Ny2SEy4 

160 

G423 

Sec.  27,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

G127A 

and 

G127B 

Sec.  34,  Ey2NWy4,  SW74SWy4 

120 

G121 

Sec.  36,  Ny2NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

120 

T.  11  S.,  R.  28  E. 

Gill 

Sec.  5,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

G109/110 

Sec.  6,  Lot  1(40.80  acres),  SEy4NE74,  SWy4SE74 

121 

G113 

Sec.  17,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

G112 

Sec.  18,  NE’/4NEy4,  W'/zNE'A,  NE'/4NWy4,  W/zSE'A, 
NE14SE14 

280 

G113 

Sec.  20,  Wy2NWy4 

80 

G114 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

G119 
and  G120 

Sec.  30,  Lot  4 (45.89  acres),  SE74SWy4,  SE74SEy4 

126 

G118  and 
G120 

Sec.  31,  Lots  1 and  2 (46.15  and  46.45  acres), 
NEy4Nwy4,  NEy4Swy4,  se74 

333 

G115/ 

117A/118 

Sec,  32,  N’/2NEy4,  VJ'ASW'A,  SE'/4SEy4 

200 

G116A 

Sec.  33,  SE74SWy4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G718 

Sec.  29,  SW'/4,  SWy4SE'/4 

200 

G71 9/720 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 (42.31  acres),  NW^NEt4 

82 

G718 

Sec.  32,  NWy4NE'/4,  NE'/4NWy4 

80 

T.  12  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G128 

/131B 

Sec.  1,  Lot  4 (40.53  acres),  NEy4SW74,  SV2SWy4, 

Ny2SE"!4 

241 
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G 128/1 30 

Sec.  2,  Lots  14  (40.65,  40.75,  40.85,  and  40.95  acres, 
respectively),  SV2W/2,  SW14SE14 

363 

G129 

Sec.  3,  SEy4SE’/4 

40 

G292 

Sec.  6,  Lot  10 

42 

G130 

Sec.  11,  Wy2NEV4,  EV2NWy4 

160 

G131C 

Sec.  12,  Ey2,  EV2\NV2, 

520 

G131C 

Sec.  13,  NE’/4,  Ey2NW’/4 

240 

G132 

Sec.  15,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

G424 

Sec.  16,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

G133B 

Sec.  20,  All 

640 

G134 

Sec.  26,  wy2,  Wy2Ey2 

480 

G133A 

Sec.  28,  Wy2NEy4,  W/2 

400 

G135 

Sec.  34,  All 

640 

T.  12  S„  R.  28  E. 

G116B 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1 and  2 (40.75,  40.65) 

81 

G117B/ 

139A 

Sec.  5,  Lots  1 and  2 (40.42  and  40.47  acres, 
respectively),  SW^^NE^^,  SVMVa 

281 

G137 

Sec.  6,  Lot  2 and  6 (40.38  and  53.39  acres, 
respectively),  SW%NE%,  NE^^SW^^,  Wy2SE!^ 

254 

G138/ 

139A 

Sec.  7,  Lot  5 (46.04  acres),  Ey2SE^^ 

126 

G139A 

Sec.  8,  NW14NE%,  Sy2NE!4,  W72,  Ny2SE14 

520 

G139B 

Sec.  9,  Ey2NE'/4,  Sy2NWy4,  S'/2 

480 

G1 40/1 41 

Sec.  14,  SWy4NWy4,  \N'/2SW'A,  NE’/4SEy4 

160 

GUO 

Sec.  15,  NE14 

160 

G721/ 

139A 

Sec.  17,  NW'/4NEy4,  NWy4NWy4 

80 

G138/ 

139A 

Sec.  18,  Lots  1 and  2 (53.62  and  53.67  acres, 
respectively),  NE%NEy4,  Ey2NW^4 

227 
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G142 

Sec.  24,  Ny2Nwy4,  SEy4Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G145 

Sec.  17,  Sy2N'/2,  NW’/4SEy4 

200 

G1 43/1 44 

Sec.  18,  Lots  2 and  3 (40.53  and  40.48  acres, 
respectively),  Sy2SE^^ 

161 

G146 

Sec.  20,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G147 

Sec.  28,  Ey2NWy4 

80 

G722 

Sec.  34,  Wy2SWy4 

80 

T.  12  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G150A 

Sec.  24,  SEy4NE'/4,  W'/a,  W'/aE’/a,  NE'/4SEy4 

560 

G150A/ 

151A 

Sec.  25,  SEy4NEy4,  NWy4NWy4 

80 

G149 

Sec.  34,  Wy2Wy2 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G152 

Sec.  26,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

G151B/ 

151A 

Sec.  30,  Lots  3 and  4 (39.77  and  39.44  acres, 
respectively),  and  SE^^NEy^,  SW^ANW^,  Ey2SW14, 
Ey2SE'!4  ) 

319 

T.  12  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G157 

Sec.  26,  NW'/4 

160 

G156 

Sec.  28,  Ny2NEyi,  SEV4NE^^ 

120 

G153  and 
G154 

Sec.  30,  Lot  4 (40.3  acres),  and  SW^^NEy4,  SE14NW%, 

120 

G155 

Sec.  32,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G158 

Sec.  5,  Lot  2 

40 

G159 

Sec.  15,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

GG159 

Sec.  16,  Sy2NE14,  Ey2SE^^ 

160 
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G160 

Sec.  17,  \NV2EV2 

160 

G723, 

G724, 

and 

G161A 

Sec.  20,  SEV4NEV4,  SWV4NWV4,  SWV4SWy4 

120 

T.  13  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G136A 

Sec.  2,  NV2,  SEV4 

480 

G136B 

Sec.  12,  SE'/4NE'/4,  NEy4SE’/4 

80 

T.  13  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G182 

Sec.  14,  NV2 

320 

G193 

Sec.  17.  SE’/4 

160 

G194 

Sec.  18,  Lots  3 and  4 (54.78  and  54.93  acres, 
respectively) 

110 

G193  and 
G194 

Sec.  19,  Lot  1 (54.87  acres),  and  EV2NEI4 

135 

G193 

Sec.  20,  NV2NEy4,  swy4NEy4,  Ny2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4 

240 

G184 

Sec.  22,  S'/2SEy4 

80 

G183B 

Sec.  24,  NEy4SEy4,  SWy4SEy4 

80 

G190  and 
G191 

Sec.  29,  SVJ'ASVJ'A,  SW'ASE'A 

80 

G725  and 
G192 

Sec.  30,  Lots  3 and  4 (54.62  and  54.97  acres, 
respectively),  SE^^NW^^,  NE^^SE% 

190 

G189 

Sec.  31 , Lot  4 

57 

G187  and 
G188 

Sec.  32,  SE'/4NW’/4,  E'/2SE'/4 

120 

G186 

Sec.  33,  Wy2NE'/4,  SEy4NE'/4,  Ey2NW'/4,  NE'/4SEy4 

240 

G185 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G181 

Sec.  6,  Lots  3,4,5,6  and  7 (40.37,  40.12,  40.36,  40.59, 
and  40.81  acres,  respectively),  and  SEV4NW14 

242 
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G180 

Sec.  8,  All 

640 

G177  and 
G178 

Sec.  24,  NEV4,  \NV2NV\IV4 

240 

G179 

Sec.  28,  WV2SWV4 

80 

T.  13  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G172 

Sec.  4,  SE14SE!4 

40 

G175 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1 4 (40.12,  40.37,  40.62,  and  40.87 

acres,  respectively) 

162 

G173  and 
G174 

Sec.  14,  NWy4NE'/4,  NE'^NW'A,  Sy2SE'/4 

160 

G176 

Sec.  18,  Lots  1 and  2,  NE'/4,  E'/jNW'^  SE'/4  (41.34, 
41.41) 

483 

T.  13  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G169B 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1 and  2 (40.24  and  40.03  acres, 
respectively),  and  SV2NE14,  NW14SWL4,  SE% 

360 

G171 

Sec.  6,  Lot  1 

40 

G726 

Sec.  22,  NWy4NEV4 

40 

G279  and 
G284A 

Sec.  26,  Lots  1,2,3,4,7,9,10  (2.5,  2.5,  2.5,  1.25,  1.25, 
2.5,  and  2.5  acres,  respectively),  and  SW^^SW■'^, 
wy2SEV4Swy4 ) 

135 

G170 

Sec.  28,  Sy2SWy4 

80 

G281  and 
G284A 

Sec.  35,  wy2wy2,  wy2E’/2wy2 

240 

G282, 
G283, 
and  G298 

Sec.  36,  NEy4NW'/4NE,  S'mW'ME'A,  WAW'mVJ'A, 
\A/y2Nwy4Swy4,  sy2NE’/4Swy4,  SEy4SW'/4 

130 

T.  13  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G167 

Sec.  8,  SE14SE14 

40 

G168A 

and 

G168B 

Sec.  20,  NEy4,  Ny2SWy4 

240 
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T.  13  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G165 

Sec.  4,  Lots  3 and  4 (40.18  and  40.45  acres, 
respectively),  SV2NWI4,  SW14 

321 

G166 

Sec.  6,  Lot  2 (40.56  acres),  and  SW14NE14,  EV2SE14 

161 

G164 

Sec.  22,  NEV4NEV4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  34  E. 

G163 

Sec.  24,  SEV4NEV4,  SEV4NWy4,  NV2SEy4 

160 

T.  13  S.,  R.  35  E. 

G162 

Sec.  30,  Lot  2,  SEy4NW'/4  (39.61  acres) 

80 

T.  14  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G197 

Sec.  11,  Ey2NEi/4,  Ny2Sy2 

240 

T.  14  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G200 

Sec.  3,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G198 

Sec.  7,  E'/2NE'/4 

80 

G201 

Sec.  11,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  14  S.,  R 31  E . 

G727 

Sec.  2,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

G203 

Sec.  3,  Lots  3 and  4 (33.74,34.12) 

68 

G202 

Sec.  5,  Lots  3 and  4 (34.69  and  34.56  acres, 
respectively),  NEy4SWV4 

109 

G210B 

Sec.  15,  NEy4NWy4,  SWUNEV4,  NE’/4SWy4,  Sy2SWy4, 
wy2SE’/4 

280 

G210B4, 

G210B5, 

and 

G210B6 

Sec.  21,  Ny2NE'/4,  NE'/4NWy4,  NW'/4SWy4,  SE'/4SWy4, 
swy4SE'/4 

240 

G210B1 

and 

G210B3 

Sec.  22,  Wy2NE’/4,  SE'/4NEy4,  Ny2NW’/4,  SE'^SW'A, 
NW'ASE'A 

280 
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G212 

Sec.  23,  NEVaSEVa 

40 

G210 

Sec.  27,  Ey2SE'/4 

80 

G209A 

and 

G209B 

Sec.  28,  SE’/4NW'/4,  SE’A 

200 

G206 

Sec.  29,  SW'/4NW'/4,  NW'/4SW’/4 

80 

G204 

Sec.  30,  S\N'ASB'A 

40 

G205 

Sec.  31,  SEVaNWVa,  EV2SWy4 

120 

G206  and 
G207 

Sec.  32,  SW'/4NEy4,  SE'/4NWy4,  SVJ'ASVJ'A,  NWASE'A 

160 

G211 

Sec.  34,  NEVaSEVa 

40 

T.  14  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G216  and 
G218 

Sec.  1,  Lots  1,  3 and  4 (34.13,  33.85,  and  33.71  acres, 
respectively),  and  NW14SW14,  NE14SE14 

182 

G216 

Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2 (33.55  and  33.37  acres, 
respectively),  and  SE^i 

227 

G214 

Sec.  4,  NWy4SE'/4 

40 

G213 

Sec.  9,  SEVaNWVa,  NEVaSWVa 

80 

G215 

Sec.  10,  NWVaNEVa 

40 

G217 

Sec.  12,  SWVaNWVa 

40 
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T.  14  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G219 

Sec.  7,  E'/2NEy4,  NE'/4SEy4 

120 

G219 

Sec.  8,  Ny2NWV4,  SWVaNWVa 

120 

G426 

Sec.  9,  WV2SWV4,  NEy4SWV4,  NWy4SEy4 

160 

T.  16  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G728 

Sec.  1 , Lot  2 

10 

T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G242, 

G241A, 

and 

G241B 

Sec.  13,  NEy4NEy4,  SEy4NWy4,  WVzSE'A 

160 

G222 

Sec.  17,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G224 

Sec.  20,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G223 

Sec.  22,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

G240A 

Sec.  25.  NEy4SEy4,  S'/2SEy4 

120 

G225  and 
G226 

Sec.  29,  SE14NE14,  Wy2NW!4,  Ny2SEV4 

200 

G225 

Sec.  30,  SE"!4NE14,  NE14SE14,  Sy2SE% 

160 

G730  and 
G225 

Sec.  31,  wy2NEy4,  Nwy4SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

160 

G730, 
G227, 
and  G228 

Sec.  32,  NWy4NE’/4,  S\N'AS\N'A,  NWy4SEy4 

120 

G239A 

Sec.  35,  SEyi 

160 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G432 

Sec.  1,  NWy4SW’/4 

40 

G432 

Sec.  2,  S'/2Sy2,  Nwy4swy4 

200 

G428 

Sec.  8,  Ny2NEy4,  swy4NEy4,  wy2SEy4, 

200 
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G429  and 
G430 

Sec.  9,  NWy4NW'/4,  E'/sSW,  W’/aSE,  SE'^SE'A,  NVaNE, 

SE'/4NE'/4 

360 

G286  and 
G431 

Sec.  10,  wy2NEy4,  nevaNEVa,  sy2SEy4 

200 

G286 

Sec.  11,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

G289 

Sec.  12,  Ny2SEy4,  swy4SEy4 

120 

G289 

Sec.  13,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G431  and 
G433 

Sec.  15,  Ey2NEy4,  Nwy4Nwy4,  sy2Nwy4,  swy4, 
NE14SE14 

400 

G428 

Sec.  17,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G243 

Sec.  18,  NWV4SWy4 

40 

G246 

Sec.  21,  W/zEVz 

160 

G729 

Sec.  26,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

G247 

Sec.  27,  SWy4 

160 

G246 

Sec.  28,  Ey2,  SEy4SWy4 

360 

G244  and 
G245 

Sec.  29,  Ey2NEy4,  SWy4SEy4 

120 

G240B 

Sec.  30,  Lots  2,  3 and  4 (40.33,  40.36,  40.39) 

122 

G240C 

Sec.  31,  Lots  1-4  (40.38,  40.33,  40.28,  40.23) 

161 

G246B 
and  G247 

Sec.  33,  Ny2,  Wy2SWV4,  SEy4 

560 

G247 

Sec.  34,  \NVz,  SV'2SEV4 

400 

T.  17  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G274 

Sec.  35,  Ey2SEV4 

80 

T.  17  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G276 

Sec.  6,  Lot  3 

39 

G275 

Sec.  19,  SE14NE% 

40 
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T.  18  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G238 

Sec.  1,  S'/2SEy4 

80 

G239B 

Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2,  Sy2NE'/4,  Wy2SEy4,  (40.62,  40.50) 

241 

G229 

Sec.  4,  NEV4SWy4 

40 

G730 

Sec.  5,  Lot  4 

40 

G230A 

and 

G230B 

Sec.  8,  Nwy4SWV4,  swy4swy4 

80 

G231 

Sec.  9,  S'/2Sy2 

160 

G231 

Sec.  1 0,  S’/2SWy4 

80 

G237 

Sec.  12,  swy4NEy4,  sy2Nwy4,  Ey2Swy4,  Nwy4SEy4 

240 

G237 

Sec.  13,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

G230B 

Sec.  17,  Wy2NWy4 

80 

G233 

Sec.  19,  NEy4SE’/4 

40 

G232 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

G236B 

Sec.  25,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

G236A 

Sec.  26,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

G234  and 
G235 

Sec.  28,  NW14NE14,  E.V2NV\IVa,  Sy2SE14 

200 

T.  18  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G253 

Sec.  2,  SWy4SW'/4 

40 

G247A 

Sec.  3,  Lots  3 and  4,  Sy2NWy4,  SWy4  (43.62,  43.54) 

327 

G247A 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1-  4,  NEy4SE’/4  (43.40,  43.23,  43.05, 
42.88) 

213 

G248  and 
G250A 

Sec.  5,  Lots  3 and  4,  Sy2SE'/4  (42.23,  42.01) 

164 

G249 

Sec.  6,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

G250A 

Sec.  8,  NE14,  Ny2Sy2 

320 
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G250B 

and 

G247A 

Sec.  9,  SEy4NE'/4,  SW'/4NWy4 

80 

G247, 
G251, 
and  G252 

Sec.  10,  Ny2NW'/4,  SWy4NWy4,  SWASW'A,  NWy4SEy4 

200 

G254 

Sec.  11,  Sy2NEV4 

80 

G254 

Sec.  12,  Sy2NV2 

160 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G274 

Sec.  2,  Lot  1 

45 

G257 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1,  S’/aN^,  NWy4SWy4  (57.86) 

258 

G256 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1, 2,3,4, 5,6  and  7,  Sy2NEy4,  SEy4NWy4, 
NWy4SWy4  (61.24,  62.39,  63.54,  68.30,  41.71,  41.19, 
40.66) 

539 

G260 

Sec.  7,  Sy2NEy4,  SEy4 

240 

G260 

Sec.  8,  Nwy4NEy4,  sy2NEy4,  Nwy4,  Ny2Sy2,  swy4swy4 

480 

G260  and 
G262 

Sec.  9,  sy2Nwy4,  Nwy4Swy4,  Ey2SEy4 

200 

G262 

Sec.  10,  wy2Swy4,  SEy4Swy4 

120 

G269  and 
G270 

Sec.  11,  SEy4NEy4,  sy2swy4,  NEy4SEy4 

160 

G271 

Sec.  12,  SEy4 

160 

G268 

Sec.  14,  SWy4SWV4 

40 

G263 

Sec.  15,  Sy2NWV4,  Ny2SWVa 

160 

G261 

Sec.  17,  NE74,  NEy4NWy4,  Sy2NW74,  SW74,  Ny2SE74, 
SWy4SE74 

560 

G261 

Sec.  20,  Ny2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4 

120 

G265B 
and  G264 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NE'/4,  SE’/4SE'/4 

80 

G265B 

Sec.  22,  Sy2SWy4 

80 
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G267  and 
G268 

Sec.  23,  NW’/4NW'/4,  SE’/4 

200 

G267 

Sec.  24,  NWy4SW’/4,  S'ASW'A 

120 

G265B 

Sec.  27,  All 

640 

G265B 

Sec.  28,  SWV4NEV4,  Wy2SEV4,  SEy4SEV4 

160 

G266 

Sec.  33,  Ey2Ey2 

160 

T.  18  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G271 

Sec.  7,  Lots  3 and  4 (33.82  and  33.67  acres, 
respectively);  Ey2SW!4, 

147 

G272 

Sec.  18,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

G273 

Sec.  19,  Lot  3 

35 

Morrow  County 

T.  2 N.,  R.  27.  E. 

M26 

Sec.  6,  unnamed  lot  in  the  NE14NW!4 

40 

T.  4 N.,  R.  23  E. 

M29 

Sec.  22,  200feet  wide  diagonal  strip,  portion  of 
SW14NE14  and  SEViNWVa  within  railroad  right-of-way. 

13 

T.  4 N.,  R.  24  E. 

M32 

Sec.  18,  200-feet  wide  diagonal  strip,  portion  of  Lot  5 
within  railroad  right-of-way. 

8 

T.  4.  N.,  R.  26.  E. 

M28 

Sec.  8,  Sy2NEV4,  NV2SW’.4 

160 

T.  5.  N.,  R.  27.  E. 

M27 

Sec.  20,  southern  portion  of  NW14SW%  not  included 
within  Corps  of  Engineers  withdrawal. 

16 

T.  2.  S.,  R.  29  E. 

M24 

Sec.  1,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  3.  S.,  R.  23  E. 

M30 

Sec.  31,  Lots  2,  3 and  4:  E'/aSW’A,  W'/2SE'/4,  SE'/4SE'/4 
Sec.  32,  SW'/4SWy4 

394 
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T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E. 

M12 

Sec.l,  SE'/4NEy4,  N'/2SE'/4 

120 

M11 

Sec. 15,  NEVaNEVa 

40 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E. 

M15 

Sec.  3,  NEVaSEVa 

40 

M14 

Sec.  3,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive 
Sec.  4,  Lots  1 and  2 

94 

M13 

Sec.  6,  SE'ASVJVa,  SW'ASE’A 

80 

T.  5 S.,  R.  25  E. 

M7 

Sec.  31 , Lot  4 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  26  E. 

M8 

Sec.  1 1 , SWVaSWVa 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  27  E. 

M10 

Sec.  3,  NWyASWVA 

40 

M9 

Sec.  17,  NEVaSEVa 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E. 

M5 

Sec.  1 , Lot  1 

24 

M2 

Sec.  6,  Lot  4 

23 

M1 

Sec.  7,  NEVaSEVa 
Sec.  8,  NWVaSWVa 

80 

M3 

Sec.  9,  NEVaSWVa 

40 

M4 

Sec.  10,  EV2SWVA,  SV2SEVA 

160 

M31 

Sec.  15,  NV2NEVA,  NEVaNWVa 

120 

M6 

Sec.  19,  Lot  3 

39 

Umatilla  County 

T.  2 N.,  R.  28  E. 

UM19 

Sec.  10,  NW'ASW’A 

40 

UM18 

Sec.  28,  EV2EV2 

160 
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T.  3 N.,  R.  27  E. 

UM22 

Sec.  2,  SE’/4SE'/4 

40 

UM21 

Sec.  12,  Sy2SE’/4 

80 

UM20 

Sec.  24,  SWV4 

160 

T.  3 N.,  R.  36  E. 

UM39 

Sec.  14,  EV2SWy4,  NWy4SEV4 
Sec.  23,  NEy4NWy4 

160 

T.  4 N.,  R.  27  E. 

UM66 

Sec.  26,  Lot  11,  Ny2SW’/4SE'/4 

28 

T.  4 N.,  R.  28  E. 

UM63 

Sec.  14,  Ny2Sy2SE^^SW14  (portion  located  north  of 
railroad) 

6 

T.  4 N.,  R.  37  E. 

UM69 

Sec.  5,  Lot  4 

48 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E. 

UM27 

Sec.  22,  Lot  1,  Ey2SW’/4SWy4 

38 

UM28 

Sec.  26,  wy2Nwy4Swy4,  swy4swy4,  Ny2SEy4Swy4 

80 

UM26 

Sec.  28,  NE'/4NEy4 

40 

UM67 

Sec.  28,  NEy4SEy4 

40 

UM25 

Sec.  28,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

UM23 

Sec.  32,  W'/2NEy4 

80 

UM24 

Sec.  34,  Sy2SWy4NW74 

20 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E. 

UM29 

Sec.  20,  SWy4 

160 

UM68 

Sec.  22,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

UM30 

Sec.  34,  NE'/4NEy4 

40 

T.  5 N.,  R.  30  E. 

UM34 

Sec.  4,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

UM31 

Sec.  10,  sy2 

320 
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UM33 

Sec.  1 1 , EV2\NV2 

160 

UM32 

Sec.  13,  SE'/4 

160 

T.  5 N.,  R.  31  E. 

UM37 

Sec.  2,  Lot  3 

35 

UM75 

Sec.  3,  Lot  4,  Sy2NWV4; 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1-4,  inclusive,  SE14NE14,  SW14NW14, 
WV2SWy4 

Sec.  5,  Lots  1 and  2,  Sy2NE14,  SE!4 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1,  2,  6 and  7,  Sy2NEy4,Ey2SWy4,  SEy4 

Sec.  7,  Lot  1,  NWy4NEy4 

Sec.  8,  NEy4NWy4 

1,300 

UM36 

Sec.  8,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  5 N.,  R.  37  E. 

UM40 

Sec.  23,  Sy2SEy4 

80 

UM41 

Sec.  27,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

UM42 

Sec.  27,  NE14SE% 

40 

T.  5 N.,  R.  38  E. 

UM46 

Sec.  8,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

UM45 

Sec.  17,  Lots  1,  8 and  9,  NE^^SE14 

134 

UM43 

Sec.  19,  Wy2NE14,  Ey2NWyi 

160 

UM44 

Sec.  19,  NEV^SELi 

40 

T.  6 N.,  R.  30  E. 

UM35 

Sec.  35,  SEV4 

160 

T.  6 N.,  R.  31  E. 

UM75 

Sec.  27,  SEy4Swy4,wy2SEy4 
Sec.  28,  Lots  14  and  15 
Sec.  29,  Lot  16 

Sec.  31,  Lots  2,  3,  and  4,  SEy4NWy4,  Ey2SWy4,  SEy4 
Sec.  32,  Lots  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  12,  13,  and  16-20,  inclusive 
Sec.  33,  Lots  1,  2.  and  7-10,  inclusive 
Sec.  34,  NWy4NEV4,  Ny2NWy4,  SWy4NWy4 

1,498 
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UM76 

Sec.  17,  Lot  3 

37 

T.  6 N.,  R.  32  E. 

UM38 

Sec.  15,  Lot  4 

40 

T.  1 S.,  R.  30  E. 

UM17 

Sec.  8,  SWV4NEy4 

40 

T.  1 S.,  R.  35  E. 

UM62 

Sec.  25,  Lot  2 

40 

T.  2 S.,  R.  31  E. 

UM64 

Sec.  12,  NEV4NEy4 

40 

T.  2 S.,  R.  33  E. 

UM77 

Sec.  4,  Lot  2 

Sec.  5,  Lots  10,  1 1 and  13 
Sec.  9,  Lots  5 and  8 
Sec.  11,  Lot  3 

70 

UM72 

Sec.  13,  Lot  6 

15 

UM78 

Sec.  19,  Lot  4 

40 

UM79 

Sec.  19,  Lot  16 

34 

T.  2 S.,  R.  34  E. 

UM74 

Sec.  13,  Lot  5 

5 

T.  3 S.,  R.  30  E. 

UM16 

Sec.  24,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  3 S.,  R.  30V2  E. 

UM15 

Sec.  26,  Lot  3 

23 

UM14 

Sec.  35,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive 

92 

T.  3 S.,  R.  31  E. 

UM47 

Sec.  17,  S72SWy4 

80 

T.  3 S.,  R.  32  E. 

UM48 

Sec.  2,  Wy2SE74 

80 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E. 
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UM13 

Sec.  1 , Lot  2 

13 

UM12 

Sec.  2,  Lot  1 

15 

UM11 

Sec.  2,  Lot  4 

17 

UM8 

Sec.  9,  SWVaSEVa 

40 

UM9 

Sec.  10,  SEV4SWy4 

40 

UM10 

Sec.  10,  NWy4SEV4 

40 

UM7 

Sec.  13,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E. 

UM6 

Sec.  1 9,  Lot  4 

Sec.  30,  Lots  1,  2 and  3,  SEy4NW'/4,  E'/zSW'A 

273 

UM49 

Sec.  12,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

UM50 

Sec.  12.  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UM51 

Sec.  12,  SV\I%SEVa 

40 

UM52 

Sec.  23,  SE14SE14 

40 

UM54 

Sec.  26,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

UM53 

Sec.  28,  Wy2NEy4 

80 

T.  4 S.,  R.  32  E. 

UM55 

Sec.  18,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E. 

UM5 

Sec.  6,  SE14NEy 

40 

UM57 

Sec.  17,  Ny2SEy4 

80 

UM4 

Sec.  18,  Lots  2 and  3 

79 

UM70 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NW’/4 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  32  E. 

UM58 

Sec.  23,  NEy4SEy4 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  33  E. 

UM59 

Sec.  19,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

UM60 

Sec.  21,  SW'/4NWy4 

40 

UM59A 

Sec.  30,  SEy4NW/4 

40 
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T.  6 S.,  R.  33  E. 

UM80 

Sec.  5,  Lot  4,  SWy4NWV4 

69 

UM61 

Sec.  6,  Lot  5 

33 

Union  County 

T.  1 N.,  R.  38  E. 

UNI 

Sec.  32,  SV2NWy4,  swy4 

240 

T.  2 N.,  R.  39  E. 

UN68 

Sec.  6,  lot  3 

40 

T.  2 N.,  R.  41  E. 

UN69 

Sec.  31,  NW'/4NEy4 

40 

T.  2 S.,  R.  35  E. 

UN71 

Sec.  1,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

T.  2 S.,  R.  36  E. 

UN2 

Sec.  4,  Sy2NWy4 

80 

UN61 

Sec.  5,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

UN3 

Sec.  18,  SE’/4SWy4 

Sec.  19,  Wy2NEy4,  NE'/4NWy4 

160 

UN4 

Sec.  24,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

T.  2 S.,  R.  37  E. 

UN5 

Sec.  27,  SEViNW'/4 

40 

UN6 

Sec.  35,  SWy4SW'/4 

40 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E. 

UN9 

Sec.  23,  SW14NE!4,  NV2SEyi 

120 

UN64 

Sec.  24,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

UN63 

Sec.  25,  SE’/4SWy4 

40 

UN10 

Sec.  26,  NEy4SE'/4 

40 

T.  3 S.  R.  36  E. 

UN8 

Sec.  21,  SEy4SW'/4 

40 

T.  3 S.,  R.  37  E. 
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UN7 

Sec.  7,  SWy4NEV4,  Ny2SEV4 
Sec.  8,  NWy4SWy4 

160 

T.  3 S.,  R.  40  E. 

UN21 

Sec.  25,  W/2S\N'A 

80 

UN22 

Sec.  35,  NEy4SEi/4 

40 

T.  3 S.,  R.  41  E. 

UN24 

Sec.  31,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

UN25 

Sec.  32,  Lots  3 and  4,  Ny2SWy4 

156 

T.  4 S.,  R.  35  E. 

UN11 

Sec.  4,  NEy4SW'/4 

40 

UN12 

Sec.  17,  SEy4SE74 

40 

T.  4 S.,  R.  39  E. 

UN29 

Sec.  29,  Ny2NWy4 

40 

T.  4 S.,  R.  40  E. 

UN23 

Sec.  1 , Lot  3 

44 
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T.  4 S.,  R.  41  E. 

UN26 

Sec.  5,  Lots  1 , 2 and  3 

120 

UN27 

Sec.  9,  EV2NWy4 

80 

UN28 

Sec.  33,  SWVaSEVa 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  38  E. 

UN16 

Sec.  2,  NWy4SW’/4 
Sec.  3,  E'/2SE'/4 

120 

UN17 

Sec.  3,  Wy2SWV4 

80 

UN18 

Sec.  10,  \NV2\NV2 

160 

UN19 

Sec.  11,  S’/2NW'/4,  SW'/4 

240 

UN20 

Sec.  11,  SE14SET4 
Sec.  12,  S\NV4S\N'A 

80 

UN62 

Sec.  14,  SWy4SWy4 

Sec.  15,  sy2Ny2,  Nwy4swy4,  Ey2SEy4 

320 

UN15 

Sec.  31,  SW'/4 

160 

T.  5 S.,  R.  39  E. 

UN30 

Sec.  1,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

UN31 

Sec.  3,  NE/4SEyi 

40 

UN32 

Sec.  14,  NEy4NE 

40 

UN33 

Sec.  14,  Wy2SEy4 

80 

T.  5 S.,  R.  40  E. 

UN34 

Sec. 15,  NWy4NWV4 

40 

UN35 

Sec.  15,  NE1/4SWV4 

40 

UN36 

Sec.  22,  SWy4NEV4 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  41  E. 

UN37 

Sec.  10,  NWy4NEV4 

40 

UN38 

Sec.  15,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UN39 

Sec.  30,  SEy4SW'/4 

40 

UN41 

Sec.  32,  Sy2SEy4 

80 
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UN42 

Sec.  33,  NEV4SWy4 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  35  E. 

UN14 

Sec.  1,  EV2SWy4 

80 

T.  6 S.,  R.  38  E. 

UN65 

Sec.  18,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E. 

UN45 

Sec.  3,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UN46 

Sec.  13,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UN66 

Sec.  17,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

UN48 

Sec.  24,  SV^VaSEVa 
Sec.  25,  NEy4NW 

80 

UN70 

Sec.  26,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  41  E. 

UN49 

Sec.  5,  Lot  3 

41 

UN50 

Sec.  20,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

UN51 

Sec.  21,  Ey2NW74 

80 

UN52 

Sec.  28,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

UN53 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

41 

UN54 

Sec.  33,  SW74SWV4 

40 

UN55 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NEVa 

40 

UN56 

Sec.  36;  Lots  1,  2,  and  3;  NWV4NEy4 

81 

UN57 

Sec.  36,  Lots  4-8,  inclusive 

43 

T.  6 S„  R.  42  E. 

UN59 

Sec.  30,  Wy2NE'/4 

80 

UN58 

Sec.  31 , Lot  3 

40 
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Baker  County 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E. 

B190 

Sec.  8,  SEy4SWV4 

Sec.  17,  NEV4NWy4.  (UN66NWy4NEy4) 

80 

B189 

Sec.  18,  Lot  6 

16 

T.  7 S.,  R.  38  E. 

B191 

Sec.  8,  NE'/4SE'/4 

40 

B192 

Sec.  30,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

B193 

Sec.  31 , Lot  4 

36 

T.  7 S.,  R.  39  E. 

B17 

Sec.  26,  Wy2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  35,  Ny2NEy4 

200 

B185 

Sec.  26,  SW'ANW'A,  W'ASW'A 
Sec.  27,  SEy4NE'/4 

160 

B186 

Sec.  27,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  40  E. 

B187 

Sec.  6,  Lot  7 and  10 

14 

B188 

Sec.  20,  NEy4SE74 

Sec.  21,  Wy2NW74,  NW74SWV4 

160 

B24 

Sec.  26,  NE'/4NE'/4 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B33 

Sec.  1,  NWy4SW74 

40 

B34 

Sec.  4,  Lots  3 and  4,  SEV4NWV4,  NE14SW14 

161 

B43 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1 and  2 

74 

B207 

Sec.  10,  W'/2SE'/4,  SEy4SE'/4 

160 

B36 

Sec.  12,  SW'ASVJ'A 

40 

B37 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NE74 

40 

B38 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NW74 

40 
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B39 

Sec.  26,  SE'/4NE'/4,  EViSWA,  SE'/4 
Sec.  35,  N'/2NE'/4,  SEy4NE'/4,  NE’/4NW'/4 

440 

T.  7 S.,  R.  42  E. 

B209 

Sec.  5,  Lots  1 , 2 and  3 

118 

T.  7 S.,  R.  46  E. 

B244 

Sec.  26,  WV2SWy4NWy4 

20 

B243 

Sec.  27,  S'/2 

Sec.  34,  N'/2,  E'/2SEy4 

Sec.  35,  SW’ASW'A. 

760 

T.  7 S.,  R.  46  E.  and  T.  7 S.,  R.  47  E. 

B118 

T.  7 S..  R.  46  E. 

569 

Sec.  25,  Ny2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4,  Ey2SEy4 
Sec.  36,  Ey2NEy4,  NEy4SEy4 

T.  7 S..  R.  47  E. 

Sec.  30,  Lots  1-4,  inclusive 
Sec.  31 , Lots  1 and  2 

T.  7 S.,  R.  47  E 

B123 

Sec.  31,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

B124 

Sec.  31,  Sy2SWy4NEy4 

20 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E. 

B194 

Sec.  5,  Lots  2 and  3,  SEV4NWV4 

118 

B195 

Sec.  14,  Lot  1 

40 

B196 

Sec.  14,  Lot  3 

7 

B198 

Sec.  27,  Ey2SEy4 

80 

B197 

Sec.  28,  Wy2SW'/4 

80 

B199 

Sec.  35,  SWy4NEVi 

40 
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T.  8 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B44 

Sec.  7,  Lot  4 

39 

B45 

Sec.  9,  WVaSEVA 

80 

B46 

Sec.  19,  Ny2NEV4 

80 

B47 

Sec.  28,  NV2SEV4 

80 

B206 

Sec.  29,  SWy4SEV4 

40 

B205 

Sec.  33,  NEy4NEy4 
Sec.  34,  NWy4NWy4 

80 

T.  8.  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B57 

Sec.  24,  Ey2Ey2 

160 

T.  8.  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B57 

Sec.  19,  Lots  1,  2 and  3,  Wy2NEy4,  Ey2NWy4, 
NEy4Swy4,  Nwy4SEy4 

381 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E. 

B237 

Sec.  8,  NEy4SEy4 

40 

B93 

Sec.  13,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

B94 

Sec.  15,  Lot  3 

28 

B231 

Sec.  15,  Lot  8 

18 

B235 

Sec.  1 6,  Lot  1 1 

22 

B236 

Sec.  16,  Lots  12  and  13,  American  Lode,  Tiger  Lily  Lode 

80 

B238 

Sec.  19,  Lot  13 

41 

B239 

Sec.  19,  Lots  16,  17,  19,  20  and  21 
Sec.  30,  Lots  7 and  8 

81 

B95 

Sec.  21,  Lots  1 and  2,  Ollie  Woodman  Lode 

26 

B98 

Sec.  22,  Lot  3 

11 
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T.  8 S„  R.  44  E.  (and  T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.) 

B230 

T.  8 S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  34,  Ey2SEV4 

Sec.  35,  SEVaNWVa,  SWVa 

T.  9 S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  2,  Lot  4 

319 

T.  8.  S.,  R.  44  E.  (and  T.  8 S.,  R.  45  E.) 

B240 

T.  8 S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  13,  NEV4NEy4 

T.  8 S..  R.  45  E. 

Sec.  18,  Lot  1,  NEy4NWy4 

119 

T.  8 S.,  R.  45  E. 

B241 

Sec.  18,  sy2NEy4,  Ny2SEy4,  swy4SEy4. 

200 

T.  8 S.,  R.  46  E. 

B119 

Sec.  1 , Lot  2 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  47  E. 

B246 

Sec.  2,  Lots  3 and  4,  Sy2NWy4,  SWy4 

Sec.  3,  Lots  land  2,  Sy2NEy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

608 

B248 

Sec.  15,  Ey2NWy4,  NEy4SWy4 

120 

B250 

Sec.  17,  NEy4,  Ny2SEy4 

240 

T.  9 S.,  R.  37  E. 

B28 

Sec.  29,  Lots  10  and  17 

14 

B61 

Sec.  29,  Lot  12 

2 

B35 

Sec.  29,  Lot  14 

9 

B59 

Sec.  29,  Lot  15 

10 

T.  9 S.,  R.  39  E. 

B184 

Sec.  34,  SE’/4NW’/4,  NEy4SW'/4 

80 
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T.  9 S.,  R.  40  E. 

B25 

Sec.  26,  Sy2NEV4,  NV2NWy4,  SEy4NWy4, 
Ny2Swy4,wy2SEy4 

Sec.  27,  Ey2NEy4,SWy4NEy4,NEy4SEy4 
Sec.  35,  NWy4NEy4 

400 

B27 

Sec.  34,  SWy4NW74,  W72SWy4,  SE74SWy4 

160 

T.  9 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B201 

Sec.  21,  Ey2NEy4NEy4 

20 

B202 

Sec.  24,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  42  E. 

B58 

Sec.  25,  Sy2S'/2 

160 

B203 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3,  SWVME'A.  NE'/4SW’/4,  W'/2SE'/4 
Sec.  31,  W'/2NEy4,  SEy4NE'/4 

320 

T.  9 S.,  R.  43  E. 

B73 

Sec.  15,  SW'ASEVa, 
Sec.  22,  NWy2NE'/4, 

80 

B74 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

38 

B75 

Sec.  31,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

B76 

Sec.  32,  SWy4NW74,  NW74SWy4 

80 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E. 

B229 

Sec.  3,  SWy4NE74,  NWy4SE74 

80 

B99 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NW74 

40 

B100 

Sec.  23,  Sy2SELi 
Sec.  26,  NWy4NE'/4 

120 

B96 

Sec.  26,  NE74SEy4,  Sy2SE74 

120 

B102 

Sec.  27,  NW’/4NWy4 

40 

B103 

Sec.  27,  NWy4SE74 

40 

BIOS 

Sec.  34,  SWy4SE'/4 

40 
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Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

T.  9. 

S.,  R.  44  E.  (and  T.  9 S„  R.  45  E.) 

B101 

T.  9 S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  24,  SEy4NEV4 

238 

T.  9 S..  R.  45  E. 

Sec.  19,  Lots  2,  3,  and  4,  EV2SW14 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.  (and  T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.) 

B104 

T.  9 S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  31,  EV2SWy4,  NWy4SEy4 

197 

T.  10  S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  6,  Lots  3 and  4 

T.  9 S.,  R.  45  E. 

B242 

Sec.  4,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

B114 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

39 

T.  9 S.,  R.  46  E.  (and  T.  9 S.,  R.  47  E.) 

B249 

T.  9 S..  R.  46  E. 

955 

Sec.  1,  sy2swy4,  swy4SEy4 
Sec.  12,  NEy4,  Ey2NW 

T.  9 S..  R.  47  E. 

Sec.  6,  Sy2SE14 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1,  2,  3 and  4,  NEy4,  Wy2NWy4,  Ey2SWy4, 
Nwy4SEy4. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  47  E. 

B253 

Sec.  8,  SE!4SEV4 

40 

B254 

Sec.  9,  NE'/4SW’/4 

40 

B252 

Sec.  8,  SEy4SW’/4, 
Sec.  17,  NEy4NWV4 

80 

T.  10  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B180 

Sec.  10,  Wy2NWV4 

80 

B18 

Sec.  13,  Wy2NEy4,  SEVaNWy4 

120 
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Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

B19 

Sec.  13.  W'/2SW'/4,  SE'/4SW'/4 
Sec.  14,  SE'/4SEy4 

160 

B182 

Sec.  14,  NWV4NWy4 

40 

B183 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NWV4,  NEy4SWy4 

80 

B181 

Sec.  15,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

B20 

Sec.  33,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B40 

Sec.  1,  that  part  of  Lot  1 in  the  Sy2NE14;  and  that  part  of 
Lot  2 in  the  Ny2NE14,  Ny2SE% 

240 

B41 

Sec.  3,  that  part  of  Lot  1 in  the  SWt4NW!4;  and  that 
part  of  Lot  2 in  the  NW14NW14,  NW14SW14 

120 

T.  10  S.,  R.  41  E. 

B200 

Sec.  3,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

B48 

Sec.  9,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

B49 

Sec.  10,  SE14SEyi 

40 

B50 

Sec.  12,  Sy2NEy4 

80 

B51 

Sec.  12,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  13,  NEy4NEy4 

80 

B52 

Sec.  14,  Ey2NWy4,  NEV4SWy4 

120 

B53 

Sec.  15,  Ny2swy4,  SEy4Swy4 

120 

B54 

Sec.  18,  Ny2SEy4 

80 

B56 

Sec.  21,  SE’/4NWV4 

40 

B55 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NE'/4 
Sec.  22,  NWy4NWy4 

80 
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Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

T.  10  S.,  R.  41  E.  (and  R.  42  E.;  and  T.  11  S.,  R.  42  E.) 

B204 

T.  10  S..  R.  41  E. 

Sec.  25,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  36,  Ey2NEy4 

T.  10  S..  R.  42  E. 

Sec.  30,  Lot  4,  SEy4SEy4 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1,  NEy4,  NEy4NWy4,  Ny2SEy4 

Sec.  32,  swy4NEy4,  sy2Nwy4,  Ny2Swy4,  SEy4Swy4, 

SEVa 

Sec.  33,  Wy2SWy4 

T.  11  S..  R.  42  E. 

Sec.  4,  Lot  4 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1,  SEy(NE14 

1,120 

T.  10  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B60 

Sec.  6,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

B62 

Sec.  17,  SE'/4SWy4 

40 

B64 

Sec.  18,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

B65 

Sec.  18,  Ey2SE14 

80 

B51 

Sec.  18,  Lot  1 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B77 

Sec.  3,  SE14SEV4 

40 

B78 

Sec.  4,  Ny2SWV4,  SEV4SWV4 
Sec.  5,  SWy4NEV4.  NV2SEy 

240 

B79 

Sec.  5,  Lot  3 

40 

B81 

Sec.  5,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

B82 

Sec,  11,  E'/2SW'/4 

80 

B83 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NEy4,  Ny2SEy4 
Sec.  24,  NWy4SWy4 

160 

B84 

Sec.  26,  Ey2NEy4 

80 
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Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B106 

Sec.  2,  SWV4SWy4 

40 

B107 

Sec.  3,  NWy4SEV4 

40 

B228 

Sec.  11,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

B226 

Sec.  15,  E.V2NSV4, 

80 

B227 

Sec.  15,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

B109 

Sec.  18,  Lots  2 and  3 

77 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B71 

Sec.  19,  Lot  2 

32 

B72 

Sec.  20,  SE'/4SE'/4 

40 

B80 

Sec.  21,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

B90 

Sec.  21,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

B91 

Sec.  27,  N'/2NE'/4 

80 

B92 

Sec.  29,  NW’/4NWy4 

40 

B97 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1 

33 

B108 

Sec.  31 , Lot  4 

33 

B113 

Sec.  31 , NEyiSE14 

40 

B122 

Sec.  34,  SE14NEy; 

40 

B125 

Sec.  35,  SE'/4SE'/4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B127 

Sec.  26,  NWy4NW'/4 

40 

B128 

Sec.  27,  N'/2NWy4,  SE'/iNW’/4 

120 

B129 

Sec.  33.  NWy4NE’/4 

40 

B130 

Sec.  34,  SVJ'ASW'A 

40 

B131 

Sec.  36.  SW/4 

160 

T.  11  S.,  R.  39  E. 
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Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

B21 

Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2 

70 

B251 

Sec.  11,  EV2SEy4SWy4 

20 

B22 

Sec.  31 , Lot  3 

33 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B176 

Sec.  5,  SE'/4SWy4. 

40 

B42 

Sec.  6,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

B179 

Sec.  6,  SE'/4SW'/4 

Sec.  7,  E'/2NWV4,  E'/2SWy4,  SWy4SE’/4 

240 

B178 

Sec.  7,  E’/2NEy4 

Sec.  8,  Wy2NW,  Ny2SWy4 

240 

B177 

Sec.  8,  Ny2NEy4 
Sec.  9,  Ny2NWy4 

160 

T.  11  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B66 

Sec.  3,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

B67 

Sec.  4,  Sy2NEy4 

80 

B68 

Sec.  8,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B218 

Sec.  14,  sy2 

Sec.  15,  sy2 

Sec.  16,  Ey2SEy4 

Sec.  22,  Ny2NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

Sec.  23,  Ny2NWy4 

920 

B85 

Sec.  23,  Ny2SWy4,  NWy4SEy4 

120 

B217 

Sec.  26,  S'/2NWy4 

80 

B86 

Sec.  31,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

B87 

Sec.  35,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

B88 

Sec.  36,  Ny2 

320 

T.  11  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B110 

Sec.  19,  Lot  1 

10 
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(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

B111 

Sec.  33,  SE’/4SWy4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  46  E. 

B121 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1-4,  inclusive.  EV2SW14,  NV2SE 

321 

T.  12  S.,  R.  36  E. 

B132 

Sec.  22,  SE'/4SEy4 

40 

B133 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

B134 

Sec.  24,  SWV4SWV4 

40 

B135 

Sec.  25,  Ey2SWV4 

80 

T.  12  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B136 

Sec.  7,  Lot  3 

34 

B137 

Sec.  7,  N'/2SEy4,  SEy4SE’/4 

120 

B138 

Sec.  8,  NEV4NEy4 

40 

B139 

Sec.  12,  NEy4SEy4 

40 

B2 

Sec.  13,  SEy4NWy4,  NEy4SWy4 

80 

B3 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

B4 

Sec.  14,  E'/2NWy4 

80 

B140 

Sec.  19,  SW’/4NEy4 

40 

B141 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

B142 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

B143 

Sec.  31 , Lots  2 and  3 

68 

T.  12  S.,  R.  38  E 

BUS 

Sec.  10,  SW’/4SWy4 

40 

B146 

Sec.  34,  Sy2SEJ/4 

80 
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(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres 

T.  12  S.,  R.  38  E.  (and  T.  12  S„  R.  39  E.) 

B144 

T.  12  S..  R.  38  E. 

2,534 

Sec.  1,  sy2NEV4,  Ey2swy4,  Ny2SEy4 
Sec.  12,  SEy4 

Sec.  13,  NEy4,swy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  14,  Sy2Ni/2,  Ny2Sy2 

Sec.  15,  sy2NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  22,  Ey2NEy4,  NEy4SEy4 
Sec.  24,  W/2 

T.  12  S..  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  6,  Lots  4 to  7,  inclusive,  Ey2SW14; 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive,  E72Wy2,  SEVa. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  38  E 

B11 

Sec.  2,  Lot  2 

40 

B12 

Sec.  2,  SWy4SE74. 

40 

B13 

Sec.  4,  Lot  3 

41 

T.  12  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B23 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1,  SEylNE^^ 

72 

B161 

Sec.  35,  SEy4SE74 

Sec.  36,  swy4Nwy4,  wy2swy4 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B29 

Sec.  28,  NWy4SW74 

40 

B30 

Sec.  29,  SE74SWV4 

40 

B162 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1 

39 

B163 

Sec.  32,  SWy4NWV4 

40 

T.  12  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B212 

Sec.  1 , Lot  3 

35 

B210 

Sec.  10,  NEy4SW74,  NWy4SE74 

80 

B211 

Sec.  11,  SWy4SE74 

40 

T.  12  S.,  R.  43  E. 
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Approx. 

Acres 

B215 

Sec.  5,  SWy4SE'/4 

40 

B213 

Sec.  7,  SWy4NEV4,  NWV4SEy4 

80 

B214 

Sec.  7,  NEy4NEy4 
Sec.  8,  NWy4NWy4 

80 

T.  12  S.,  R.  43  E.  (and  T.  12  S.,  R.  44  E.) 

B219 

T.  12  S..  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  24,  NE'/4SE'/4 

T.  12  S..  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  19,  Lot  3,  NEy4SWy4 

123 

T.  12  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B225 

Sec.  15,  Ey2Ey2 

160 

B112 

Sec.  31 , Lots  2,  3 and  4 

131 

T.  13  S.,  R.  36  E. 

B1 

Sec.  15,  SWy4NE'/4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B5 

Sec.  5,  Sy2NE!4 

80 

B147 

Sec.  5,  S\N'ASW'/4 
Sec.  6,  SEy4SW'/4,  Sy2SE'/4 

160 

B6 

Sec.  9,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

BUS 

Sec.  15,  SE^^SW^^,  SWV^SEy4,  Ny2SE^^  (portion  south 
of  U.S. Highway  26) 

Sec.  22,  NEy4NWy4 

160 

B149 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NE’/4,  SE'/4SWy4,  SE'/4; 
Sec.  28,  Ny2NE'/4 

320 

B150 

Sec.  22,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

B154 

Sec.  23,  NE14  (portion  south  of  U.S. Highway  26), 
Ey2Nwy4,  Nwy4Nwy4 

Sec.  14,  Sy2SWy4  (portion  south  of  U.S. Highway  26) 

280 

B8 

Sec.  27,  NWy4SWy4 

40 
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B9 

Sec.  30,  SEy4NWV4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B15 

Sec.  19,  E'/2SE’/4 

Sec.  20,  N'/2SWy4,  SWVaSW'A,  NW'ASEVa 

240 

B175 

Sec.  34,  NEV4SEy4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B158 

Sec.  10,  Ey2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4 

120 

B159 

Sec.  12,  NE'/4SEy4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B31 

Sec.  2,  Lot  3 

40 

B164 

Sec.  5,  Lot  3 

41 

B165 

Sec.  5,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

B166 

Sec.  5,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

B173 

Sec.  6,  Lots  2,  3 and  4 

118 

B160 

Sec.  7,  Lot  2 

39 

B32 

Sec.  9,  SEy4NWy4,  NE74SWy4,  SE74 
Sec.  10,  Ny2SWy4. 

320 

B168 

Sec.  11,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

B169 

Sec.  12,  SE74SWy4,  SyMY^SEVA 

80 

T.  13  S.,  R.  41  E 

B171 

Sec.  11,  SW74NWV4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B220 

Sec.  23,  swy4Nwy4,  wy2Swy4. 

120 

B221 

Sec.  26,  NEy4NW'/4. 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  45  E. 

B116 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

40 
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Approx. 
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T.  14  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B10 

Sec.  6,  Lot  3 

38 

T.  14  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B16 

Sec.  4,  Lot  3,  SEy4NWV4 

80 

T.  14  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B224 

Sec.  11,  W'/sEVj 
Sec.  14.  W'/sE’/z 

320 

T.  14  S.,  R.  45  E. 

B117 

Sec.  19,  SWy4NEV4,  Wy2SEy4 
Sec.  30,  Ny2NWy4NEy4 

140 

Summary  of  Potential  Disposal  Parcels 

Total  Acres  of  Potential  Disposal  Parcels  Identified  to  Date,  by  County 


Grant  County 

49,412 

Wheeler  County 

2,946 

Morrow  County 

1,690 

Umatilla  County 

7,602 

Union  County 

4,566 

Baker  County 

26.050 

TOTAL 

92,266 

* Acres  are  estimates  (rounded  up/down  to  nearest  acre)  and  may  be  more  or  less. 
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Table  A-1b.  Public  Lands  Considered  for  Disposal  in  Northeast 
Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange. 

On  this  table,  the  parcels  are  listed  by  parcel  number  according  to  basin  and  county  (Wheeler-W, 
Grant-G,  Morrow-M,  Umatilla-UM,  Union-UN,  and  Baker-B)  in  consecutive  ascending  order,  to  the 
extent  possible.  Parcels  in  bold  (by  parcel  number)  are  included  in  Phase  1 of  NOALE.  All 
other  parcels  will  be  considered  for  disposal  in  Future  Phases.  All  parcels  in  Union  and  Baker 
Counties  are  in  Future  Phases  of  NOALE. 

In  cases  where  two  or  more  parcels  have  the  same  township  and  range,  the  parcels  are  grouped. 
There  are  some  cases  where  a piece  of  land  includes  two  or  more  parcels,  which  disrupts  the 
consecutive  numerical  order.  Also,  because  the  parcels  are  listed  by  parcel  numbers,  the  legal 
descriptions  (townships,  ranges,  and  sections)  are  not  listed  in  sequence.  However,  for  reference 
purposes.  Table  A-la  lists  the  potential  disposal  parcels  by  legal  description,  with  townships,  ranges, 
and  sections  in  ascending  order.  Identical  information  is  provided  on  both  tables.  A summary  listing 
total  acres  identified  for  disposal,  to  date,  by  county  is  presented  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

Parcel 

Legal  Description 

(All  Willamette  Meridian,  Oregon) 

Approx. 

Acres^ 

Wheeler  County 

T.  6 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W1 

Sec.  23,  NEV4  SWV4 

40 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E. 

W2  and 
W3 

Sec.  12,  Lot  3,  NWy4NEV4 

74 

W4 

Sec.  14,  NWy4SEV4 

40 

W5 

Sec.  20,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

W6 

Sec.  23,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

W7  and 
W8 

Sec.  25,  NEy4NEy4,  SV2NWV4 

120 

W8  and 
W9 

Sec.  26,  Sy2NE’/4,  SEV4SEV4 

120 

W10 

Sec.  34,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22.  E. 

W11  and 
W15 

Sec.  1,  Lots  1,3  and  5 (37.97,  38.91,  and  34.60  acres, 
respectively) 

111 

W12 

Sec.  10,  Lot  4 

37 

W13 

Sec.  11  SE74SWy4 

40 
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T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W14 

Sec.  9,  SVzS'N'A 

80 

T.  8.  S.,  R.  22  E. 

W16 

Sec.  4,  SEV4NWy4 

40 

W17 

Sec.  6,  SEV4SWV4 

40 

W17 

Sec.  7,  Lot  6,  NEV4NWV4 

81 

T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W18 

Sec.  19,  E'/2SWy4,  SW’/4SE’/4 

120 

T.  8.  S.,  R.  22  E. 

W19 

Sec.  24,  Lots  3 and  4 (30.43  and  30.89  acres, 
respectively),  and  Wy2EV2 

221 

W19 

Sec.  25,  Lots  1-4  (31.36,  31.83,  32.3,  and  32.77  acres, 
respectively)  and  Wy2NE‘!4,  NW14SE'!4 

248 

T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W20 

Sec.  30,  Lots  2 and  3 (38.82  and  38.94  acres, 
respectively),  SE14SW’/4 

118 

T.  8.  S.,  R.  22  E. 

W21 

Sec.  35,  Ny2NE'/4 

80 

W21  and 
W22 

Sec.  26,  Lots  1 and  2 (35.19  and  35.09  acres, 
respectively)  and  NW14SE14,  Sy2SE14 

190 

T.  8 S.,  R.  21  E. 

W24A 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1 

28 

W24B 

Sec.  14,  Lot  5 

38 

T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E. 

W32 

Sec.  23,  NW’/4NEy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  24  E. 

W33 

Sec.  5,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

W33 

Sec.  8,  NE'ANW'A,  S’/2NW 

120 
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W34 

Sec.  10,  NWy4SWV4 

40 

W35 

Sec.  17,  SWV4SWV4 

40 

W36 

Sec.  21,  NWy4SEV4,  SEy4SEy4 

80 

W36 

Sec.  28,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

W36  and 
W39A 

Sec.  27,  NW’/4NW'/4,  SW'/4SE'/4 

80 

W37 

Sec.  23,  E'/2SW’/4,  W'/2SE'/4,  NE'ASE'^ 

200 

W38 

Sec.  25,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  25  E. 

W39B 

Sec.  7,  NE’ASW'A 

40 

W41 

Sec.  3,  SW'ANE'A,  NE'ASW'A,  N'/aSE'A 

160 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22  E. 

W700 

Sec.  34,  NE14SE14 

40 

Grant  County 

T.  7 S.,  R.  30  E. 

G1 

Sec.  24,  NE'ANE'A 

40 

G2  and 
G3 

Sec.  23,  SE'ASW’A,  NE’ASE'A 

80 

G4 

Sec.  15  NWy4NEy4 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  29  E. 

G5 

Sec.  14,  S1/2NWy4 

80 

G5 

Sec.  15,  SE'ANEVi 

40 

G6 

Sec.  17,  NWy4SEy4 

40 
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T.  7 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G7 

Sec.  34,  S\N'ASEVi 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  27  E 

G8 

Sec.  14,  Ny2NWV4 

80 

G8  and 
G9 

Sec.  15,  Ny2NE'/4Wy2SWy4 

160 

G10 

Sec.  25,  NWV4SEy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  28  E. 

G11 

Sec.  31,  Lots  9 and  10  (25.06  and  24.85  acres, 
respectively) 

50 

G13 

Sec.  28,  Ny2SW'/4 

80 

G14 

Sec.  27,  SWy4SE'/4 

40 

G15 

Sec.  26,  SWy4SE'/4 

40 

G16  and 
G18 

Sec.  22,  NEy4NEy4,  SWy4NWy4,NEy4SEy4 

120 

G17 

Sec.  15,  Ey2SW'/4 

80 

G20  and 
G21 

Sec.  14,  NW'/4NE'/4,  NE’/4NWy4,  NW'ASW'^,  NWy4SEV4 

160 

G23 

Sec.  24,  Wy2NE'/4,  NW'/4SEy4 

120 

G24 

Sec.  11,  sy2NEy4,Ey2Swv4,  SEy4 

320 

G24 

Sec.  12,  sy2Ny4,  SV2NWV4,  Ny2swy4,  swy4swy4 

280 

T.  8 S.,  R.  29  E. 

G25 

Sec.  7,  Lots  7,8,9,16,17,18,19,21  and  22  (48.65,  40,  40, 
40,  40,  48.62,  48.58,  40,  and  40  acres,  respectively). 

386 

G26 

Sec.  18,  Lot  15 

40 

G27B 

Sec.  5,  SWV4NWy4 

40 

G28 

Sec.  22,  SWy4SEVa 

40 

G28 

Sec.  27,  NE'/4,  Ey2NW'/4,  NW'/4SEy4 

280 
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G29 

Sec.  35,  NE'/4SWy4,  NWy4SE'/4 

80 

T.  8 S.,  R.  30  E. 

G30 

Sec.  20,  SWV4NWV4 

40 

G32 

Sec.  12,  SEV4NWy4 

40 

G33 

Sec.  14,  NEy4NEV4 

40 

G34 

Sec.  24,  SV2SW'A 

80 

T.  8 S.,  R.  31  E. 

G35 

Sec.  30,  Lot  1 

28 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E. 

G38A 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1 and  2 (40.98  and  41.06  acres, 
respectively) 

82 

G38B 

Sec.  4,  Lot  1 

41 

G39 

Sec.  22,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G41 

Sec.  27,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  31  E 

G45 

Sec.  23,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

G46 

Sec.  15,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

G47 

Sec.  8,  NWy4SE 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  29  E. 

G48 

Sec.  21,  SE14NEV4 

40 

G49 

Sec.  30,  Ny2SE’/4 

80 

G50A  and 
G50B 

Sec.  31,  Lot  3 (43.39  acres),  and  SWy4NE'/4,  Ey2NWy4 

163 

T.  9 S„  R.  28  E. 

G51 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NE,  SEy4NEy4 

80 

G52B 

Sec.  27,  SWy4NEy4,  Sy2NWy4 

120 

G52A 

Sec.  28,  Sy2NEy4,  SEy4NWy4 

120 
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G53 

Sec.  22,  NV2NEV4,  SEV4NEy4 

120 

G54 

Sec.  9,  SE'/4SWy4 

40 

G55B 

Sec.  3,  Lot  4 

36 

G55A 

Sec.  4,  NWV4SEV4 

40 

G56 

Sec.  5,  Lot  8 

40 

G57 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1,2, 3, 6 and  7 (32.26,  31.14,  30.02,  40,  and 
40  acres,  respectively),  and  SW^^NE!4,  NE14SW14,NW14 
SEV4 

291 

G58 

Sec.  7,  WV2NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

120 

G59 

Sec.  8,  SWAS\N'A 

40 

G60 

Sec.  17,  SWy4NE74,  Sy2NW74 

120 

G61 

Sec.  18,  SE14SE14 

40 

G62 

Sec.  20,  SW74  NE74,  SEy4NW74,  N72SW 

160 

G63ABC 

Sec  30,  SE14NE14,  Ey2SE14 

120 

G63ABC 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1 (38.68  acres),  and  Ny2NEy4,  SEy4NE74, 
NEy4NWy4,  NEy4SE74 

239 

G63ABC 

Sec.  29,  W72,  N72SEy4,  SV\IVaSEV^ 

440 

T.  9 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G64ABC 

Sec.  36,  NE’/4,  NE'/4SW'/4,  EVzSE'A 

280 

G65ABC 

Sec.  35,  Wy2NWy4,  SW74,  SV\I%  SE74 

280 

G65ABC 

Sec.  34,  Ey2E72 

160 

G66  and 
G68B 

Sec.  26,  NEV4NEV4,  SEy4SW'/4,  NW'/4SEy4 

120 

G68C  and 
G64ABC 

Sec.  25,  Ny2NE'/4,  SWy4NE'/4,  NEy4NWy4,  Sy2SE'/4 

240 

G68B 
and  G67 

Sec.  23,  EViSV^/Va,  Ey2SE% 

160 

G68C 

Sec.  24.  NW'/4NEy4,  S'/sNE'^,  NWy4NWy4,  Sy2NWy4,  S’/2 

600 

G69 

Sec.  14,  NWy4NE'/4 

40 
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G69 

Sec.  11,  W'/2SE'/4 

80 

G71 

Sec.  3,  Lots  2 and  3 (35.05  and  35.35  acres, 
respectively) 

70 

T.  8 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G72 

Sec.  35,  SEy4SW'/4 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G73 

Sec.  4,  Lot  1 

36 

G74  and 
G75 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1 (33.34  acres),  and  SE14NE14,  WV2SWI4 

153 

G76ABC 

Sec.  6,  Lots  4,5  and  6 (29.83,  40. 37, and  40.62  acres, 
respectively),  and  SW14NE14,  SE14NW/4,  NE14SW/4, 
NWy4SEV4 

271 

T.  9 S.,  R.  26  E. 

G76ABC 

Sec.  1,  Lots  1 and  2 (29.52  and  29.57  acres, 
respectively),  SV2NEyi,  NE14SE‘!4 

179 

T.  8 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G76ABC 

Sec.  32,  Wy2SWV4 

80 

T.  9 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G77A 

Sec.  18,  sy2NEy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

200 

G77ABC 

Sec.  19,  NE14NE14,  SyjNEVi,  Ny2SEyi,  SWyiSE14 

240 

G77ABC 
and  G78 

Sec.  30,  NWy4NEy4,  SEV4NEy4 

80 

G79 

Sec.  32,  Ny2NE'/i,  NE'm  NW'/4 

120 

G79 

Sec.  29,  Sy2NE'/4,  Ny2SE'/4,  SWy4SE'/4 

200 

T.  9 S.,  R.  26  E. 

G80 

Sec.  23,  NW'/4NEy4,  S'/2Ny2,  N'^S'/a,  Sy2SE’/4 

440 

G80 

Sec.  24,  SE'/4NWy4,  NE'/4SWy4,  S'/2SWy4,  SW’/4SEy4 

200 

G80 

Sec.  26,  NEy4 

160 

G80 

Sec.  25,  Nwy4NEy4,  Nwy4,  Ny2swy4,  SEy4 

440 
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G83A  and 
G80 

Sec.  22,  S'/2NE'/4,  N'^SE'A,  SW'ASWA,  SVJ'ASB'A 

240 

G83B 

Sec.  27,  SE'/4SE'/4 

40 

G84B 

Sec.  15,  NEV4NEV4 

40 

G84E, 
G81,  and 
G82 

Sec.  14,  NV2NWy4,  NWV4SWy4,  NEy4SEy4 

160 

G84A 

Sec.  3,  Lots  3 and  4 (26.57  and  26.2  acres, 
respectively),  and  SW%NE14,  Sy2NW!4) 

173 

G84B 

Sec.  11,  SW’/4NE’/4,  SWV4 

200 

G84B 

Sec.  10,  E'/2,  E'ASWA 

400 

G84D 

Sec.  4,  S'/2SW’/4 

80 

T.  10  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G85B 

Sec.  3,  SE'/4NEy4 

40 

G85A 

Sec.  5,  NEy4SWy4,  NWy4SEy4 

80 

G86 

Sec.  10,  wy2Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4,  SEy4Swy4 

160 

G87 

Sec.  15,  wy2Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4 

120 

G88 

Sec.  22,  Sy2SW'/4 

80 

G89  and 
G711 

Sec.  27,  NE’/4SEy4,  SW'ANW’^,  \N'/2S\N'A 

160 

G89 

Sec.  26,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G92 

Sec.  1,  Lot  1,  SEy4NEy4 

80 

T.  10  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G93 

Sec.  7,  NE’/4SW’/4,  NW'/4SEy4 

80 

G94A 
and  G94B 

Sec.  16,  SWy4NE'/4,  NE’/4SWy4,  SVJ'ASVJ'A,  NW'ASE'A 

160 

G95 

Sec.  22,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

G95 

Sec.  27,  NWy4NEy4,  Ny2NWy4 

120 
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G96, 

G97,  and 
G98 

Sec.  23,  NE'/4NW'/4,  NE'/4SW'/4,  SW'ASW’A 

120 

G98  and 
G99 

Sec.  26,  NWy4NWV4,  SEy4SWV4 

80 

G100 

Sec.  33,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G101 

Sec.  30,  Lot  2 

41 

G102 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

G102 

Sec.  13,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

G103 

T.  10  S.,  R.  30  E.  ,Sec.  32,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

G103 

T.  10  S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  1,  SE'/4NEy4 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E 

G104B 

Sec.  30,  Lot  2 

40 

G104A 

Sec.  29,  WyaSWy4 

80 

G104D 

T.  10  S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  21,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G1 09/110 

Sec.  6,  Lot  1(40.80  acres),  SEy4NEy4,  SWy4SEy4 

121 

Gill 

Sec  ,.  5,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

G112 

Sec.  18.  NEy4NE'/4,  W’/jNE'/a,  NE'/4NWy4,  Wy2SE'/4, 
NE’/4SEy4 

280 

G113 

Sec.  17,  SWy4SWV4 

40 

G113 

Sec.  20,  Wy2NWy4 

80 

G114 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NE’/4 

40 

G115/ 

117A/118 

Sec.  32,  N'/2NEy4,  \NV2SVJ'A,  SE'/4SEy4 

200 

G116B 

T.  12  S.,  R.  28  E.  ,Sec.  4,  Lots  1 and  2 (40.75,  40.65) 

81 

G116A 

T.  11  S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.  33,  SEy4SWy4 

40 
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G117B/ 

139A 

T.  12  S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.  5,  Lots  1 and  2 (40.42  and  40.47 
acres,  respectively),  SW14NE14,  SW14 

281 

T.  11  S.,  R.  28  E 

G118  and 
G120 

Sec.  31,  Lots  1 and  2 SE  (46.15  and  46.45  acres), 
NEV4NWy4,  NEV4SWy4,  SEy4 

333 

G119 
and  G120 

Sec.  30,  Lot  4 (45.89  acres),  SEy4SWy4,  SEy4SEy4 

126 

T.  11  S.,  R.  27  E 

G121 

Sec.  36,  Ny2NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

120 

G122/717 

Sec.  25,  Nwy4Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4,  Ny2SEy4 

160 

G124 

Sec.  23,  NEy4 

160 

G125 

Sec.  11,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

G127A 

and 

G127B 

Sec.  34,  Ey2Nwy4,  swy4swy4 

120 

T.  12  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G128/130 

Sec.  2,  Lots  14  (40.65,  40.75,  40.85,  and  40.95  acres, 
respectively),  Sy2N72,  SW14SEyi 

363 

G128 

/131B 

Sec.  1,  Lot  4 (40.53  acres),  NW74SWy4,  S72SWy4, 
Ny2SE14 

241 

G129 

Sec.  3,  SE!4SE!4 

40 

G130 

Sec.  11,  Wy2NEVy  EV2NWV^ 

160 

G131C 

Sec.  12,  E72,  EV2WV2,  NWV4NW^^ 

520 

G131C 

Sec.  13,  NE'/4,  E'/2NW'/4 

240 

G132 

Sec.  15,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

G133B 

Sec.  20,  All 

640 

G133A 

Sec.  28,  W'/2NEy4,  W'/2 

400 

G134 

Sec.  26,  Wy2,  \Ny2EV2 

480 

G135 

Sec.  34,  All 

640 
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T.  13  S.,  R.  27  E 

G136B 

Sec.  12,  SEy4NEV4,  NEV4SEy4 

80 

G136A 

Sec.  2,  W/2,  SEy4 

480 

T.  12  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G137 

Sec.  6,  Lot  2 and  6 (40.38  and  53.39  acres, 
respectively),  SW14NE14,  NE14SW14,  Wy2SE14 

214 

G138/ 

139A 

Sec.  18,  Lots  1 and  2 (53.62  and  53.67  acres, 
respectively),  NE14NE14,  Ey2NW14 

227 

G138/ 

139A 

Sec.  7,  Lot  5 (46.04  acres),  E72SEyi 

126 

G139A 

Sec.  8,  NWy4NEy4,  S72NEy4,  W72,  N72SEy4 

520 

T.  12  S.,  R.  28  E 

G139B 

Sec.  9,  Ey2NE74,  S72NWy4,  S72 

480 

GUO 

Sec.  15,  NEyi 

160 

G1 40/1 41 

Sec.  14,  swy4Nwy4,  wy2swy4,  NEy4SEy4 

160 

G142 

Sec.  24,  Ny2NWy4,  SEy4NW74,  NW74SWy4 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G1 43/1 44 

Sec.  18,  Lots  2 and  3 (40.53  and  40.48  acres, 
respectively),  Sy2SE^^ 

161 

G145 

Sec.  17,  Sy2Ny2,  NWy4SE74 

200 

G146 

Sec.  20,  NW'ANE'A 

40 

G147 

Sec.  28,  Ey2NW74 

80 
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T.  12  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G149 

Sec.  34,  \NV2\NV2 

160 

G150A 

Sec.  24,  SEV4NEy4,  WV2,  Wy2EV2,  NEy4SEy4 

560 

G150A/ 

151A 

Sec.  25,  SEy4NEy4,  NWy4NWy4 

80 

G151B/ 

151A 

T.  12  S.,  R.  31  E.  Sec.  30,  Lots  3 and  4 (39.77  and 
39.44  acres,  respectively),  and  SE14NE!4,  SW14NW14, 
Ey2SW"!4,  Ey2SE14  ) 

319 

G152 

T.  12  S.,  R.  31  E.  Sec.  26,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

T.  12  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G153  and 
G154 

Sec.  30,  Lot  4 (40.3  acres),  and  SWy4NEy4,  SEy4NWy4, 

120 

G155 

Sec.  32,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G156 

Sec.  28,  N'/2NE'/4,  SE'/4NEy4 

120 

G157 

T.  12  S.,  R.  32  E.  Sec.  26,  NWy4 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G158 

Sec.  5,  Lot  2 

40 

GG159 

Sec.  16,  sy2NEy4,  Ey2SEy4 

160 

G159 

Sec.  15,  S\N'Ami'A 

40 

G160 

Sec.  17,  Wy2Ey2 

160 

G162 

T.  13  S.,  R.  35  E.  Sec.  30,  Lot  2,  SEy4NWy4  (39.61 
acres) 

80 

G163 

T.  13  S.,  R.  34  E Sec.  24,  SE'/4NE'/4,  SEy4NW’/4, 
NysSEI^ 

160 

T.  13  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G164 

Sec.  22,  NEy4NE'/4 

40 

G165 

Sec.  4,  Lots  3 and  4 (40.18  and  40.45  acres, 
respectively),  Sy2NW14,  S\NVa 

321 

G166 

Sec.  6,  Lot  2 (40.56  acres),  and  SW14NE14,  Ey2SE14 

161 
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T.  13  S„  R.  32  E. 

G167 

Sec.  8,  SEy4SE'/4 

40 

G168A 

and 

G168B 

Sec.  20,  NEVa,  Ny2SWy4 

240 

T.  13  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G169B 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1 and  2 (40.24  and  40.03  acres, 
respectively),  and  Sy2NE14,  NW14SW14,  SE14 

360 

G170 

Sec.  28,  S'/2SWy4 

80 

G171 

Sec.  6,  Lot  1 

40 

G172 

Sec.  4,  SEy4SEy4 

40 

G173  and 
G174 

Sec.  14,  Nwy4NEy4,  NEy4Nwy4,  sy2SEy4 

160 

G175 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1 4 (40.12,  40.37,  40.62,  and  40.87 

acres,  respectively) 

162 

G176 

Sec.  18,  Lots  1 and  2,  NEy4,  Ey2NWy4  SE74  (41.34, 
41.41) 

483 

T.  13  S.,  R.  29  E 

G177  and 
G178 

Sec.  24,  NEy4,  Wy2NWy4 

240 

G179 

Sec.  28,  Wy2SWy4 

80 

G180 

Sec.  8,  All 

640 

G181 

Sec.  6,  Lots  3,4, 5, 6 and  7 (40.37,  40.12,  40.36,  40.59, 
and  40.81  acres,  respectively),  and  SE14NW% 

242 

T.  13  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G182 

Sec.  14,  NVz 

320 

G183B 

Sec.  24,  NE'ASE'A,  SW'ASE'A 

80 

G184 

Sec.  22,  Sy2SE74 

80 

G185 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NEy4 

40 
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G186 

Sec.  33,  Wy2NEy4,  SE'ANE'A,  E'/zNW’^,  NE'ASE'A 

240 

G187  and 
G188 

Sec.  32,  SE'/4NWy4,  Ey2SE'/4 

120 

G189 

Sec.  31 , Lot  4 

57 

G190  and 
G191 

Sec.  29,  SWVaSWVa,  SWy4SEV4 

80 

G193 

Sec.  20,  Ny2NEV4,  swy4NEy4,  Ny2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4 

240 

G193  and 
G194 

Sec.  19,  Lot  1 (54.87  acres),  and  Ey2NE14 

135 

G193 

Sec.  17,  SE'/4 

160 

G194 

Sec.  18,  Lots  3 and  4 (54.78  and  54.93  acres, 
respectively) 

110 

G197 

T.  14  S.,  R.  29  E.  Sec.  11,  Ey2NE74,  Ny2S72 

240 

T.  14  S.,  R.  30  E 

G198 

Sec.  7,  E'/2NEy4 

80 

G200 

Sec.  3,  NWy4SW74 

40 

G201 

Sec.  11,  NWy4SE74 

40 

T.14  S.,  R 31  E . 

G202 

Sec.  5,  Lots  3 and  4 (34.69  and  34.56  acres, 
respectively),  NE%SW!4 

109 

G203 

Sec.  3,  Lots  3 and  4 (33.74,  34.12) 

68 

G204 

Sec.  30,  SWy4SE74 

40 

G205 

Sec.  31,  SE'/4NWy4,  E'/2SWy4 

120 

G206 

Sec.  29,  SWy4NW'/4,  NW’/4SWy4 

80 

G206  and 
G207 

Sec.  32,  SWy4NE'/4,  SE'/4NWy4,  SVJ'ASVJ'A,  NW'ASE'A 

160 

G209A 

and 

G209B 

Sec.  28,  SE'/4NWy4,  SE'/4 

200 
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G210 

Sec.  27,  Ey2SEV4 

80 

G210B 

Sec.  15,  NE'/4NW'/4,  SWy4NE'/4,  NE'ASW^,  S'/2SW’/4, 
W’/2SEy4 

280 

G210B1 

and 

G210B3 

Sec.  22,  Wy2NE’/4,  SE'/aNE'A,  Ny2NWy4,  SEy4SW'/4, 
NWy4SE'/4 

280 

G210B4, 

G210B5, 

and 

G210B6 

Sec.  21,  Ny2NE'/4,  NE'/4NWy4,  NW’/4SWy4,  SEy4SWy4, 
swy4SE'/4 

240 

G211 

Sec.  34,  NEy4SE'/4 

40 

G212 

Sec.  23,  NEy4SE'/4 

40 

T.  14  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G213 

Sec.  9,  SEVaNWVa,  NEVaSWVa 

80 

G214 

Sec.  4,  NWV4SEV4 

40 

G215 

Sec.  10,  NWy4NEV4 

40 

G216  and 
G218 

Sec.  1,  Lots  1,  3 and  4 (34.13,  33.85,  and  33.71  acres, 
respectively),  and  NW14SW14,  NE14SE14 

182 

G216 

Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2 (33.55  and  33.37  acres, 
respectively),  and  SEyi 

227 

G217 

Sec.  12,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

T.  14  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G219 

Sec.  8,  Ny2NWV4,  SWy4NWy4 

120 

G219 

Sec.  7,  Ey2NE14,  NEV^SE^^ 

120 

T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G222 

Sec.  17,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G223 

Sec.  22,  SE'/4NWy4 

40 

G224 

Sec.  20,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G225 

Sec.  30,  SEy4NEy4,  NEy4SEy4,  sy2SEy4 

160 
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G225  and 
G226 

Sec.  29,  SE'/4NE’/4,  Wy2NW’/4,  N’/aSE'A 

200 

T.  18  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G229 

Sec.  4,  NEV4SWV4 

40 

G230B 

Sec.  17,  WV2NWV4 

80 

G230A 

and 

G230B 

Sec.  8,  NWV4SWV4,  S\NVaS\NVa 

80 

G231 

Sec.  9,  Sy2S'/2 

160 

G231 

Sec.  10,  S'/iSVJ'A 

80 

G232 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NEV4 

40 

G233 

Sec.  19,  NEy4SEV4 

40 

G234  and 
G235 

Sec.  28,  Nwy4NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4,  sy2SEy4 

200 

G236B 

Sec.  25,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

G236A 

Sec.  26,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

G237 

Sec.  13,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

G237 

Sec.  12,  swy4NEy4,  sy2Nwy4,  Ey2swy4,  Nwy4SEy4 

240 

G238 

Sec.  1,  Sy2SEy4 

80 

G239B 

Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2.  SV2NE'/4,  W'/2SEy4.  (40.62,  40.50) 

241 

G239A 

T.  17  S..  R.  26  E.  Sec.  35,  SE'/4 

160 

G240C 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  31,  Lots  1-4  (40.38,  40.33, 
40.28,  40.23) 

161 

G240A 

T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  25,  NE'/4SEy4,  Sy2SE'/4 

120 

G240B 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  30,  Lots  2,  3 and  4 (40.33, 

40.36,  40.39) 

122 

G242, 

G241A, 

and 

G241B 

T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  13,  NEy4NEy4,  SEy4NWy4, 
wy2SEy4 

160 
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T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G243 

Sec.  18,  NWy4SWV4 

40 

G244  and 
G245 

Sec.  29,  E'/2NE'/4,  SW'/4SEy4 

120 

G246B 
and  G247 

Sec.  33,  NV2,  WV2SWV4,  SEV4 

560 

G246 

Sec.  28,  EV2,  SEV4SWy4 

360 

G246 

Sec.  21,  Wy2Ey2 

160 

T.  18  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G247A 

Sec.  3,  Lots  3 and  4,  Sy2NWy4,  SWy4  (43.62,  43.54) 

327 

G247A 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1-  4,  NEy4SEy4  (43.40,  43.23,  43.05, 
42.88) 

213 

G247, 
G251,  and 
G252 

Sec.  10,  Ny2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4,  swy4swy4,  Nwy4SEy4 

200 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G247 

Sec.  27,  swy4 

160 

G247 

Sec.  34,  wy2,  Sy2SEy4 

400 

T.  18  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G248  and 
G250A 

Sec.  5,  Lots  3 and  4,  Sy2SEL4  (42.23,  42.01) 

164 

G249 

Sec.  6,  SE14SEV4 

40 

G250A 

Sec.  8,  NEy4,  Ny2S'/2 

320 

G250B 

and 

G247A 

Sec.  9,  SEy4NEy4,  SWy4NWy4 

80 

G253 

Sec.  2,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

G254 

Sec.  11,  Sy2NEy4 

80 

G254 

Sec.  12,  Sy2Ny2 

160 
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T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G256 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and  7,  Sy2NEV4,  SEV4NWy4, 
NWy4SWy4  (61.24,  62.39,  63.54,  68.30,  41.71, 41.19, 
40.66) 

539 

G257 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1,  SV2N'/2,  NWy4SW’/4  (57.86) 

258 

G260  and 
G262 

Sec.  9,  sy2Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4,  Ey2SEy4 

200 

G260 

Sec.  7,  Sy2NEy4,  SE74 

240 

G260 

Sec.  8,  NWy4NEy4,  Sy2NE74,  NW74,  Ny2S72,  SWy4SWV4 

480 

G261 

Sec.  20,  Ny2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4 

120 

G261 

Sec.  17,  NE'/4,  NE’/4NW'/4,  S'/2NWy4,  SWA,  Ny2SEV4, 
SW14SE 14 

560 

G262 

Sec.  10,  \NV2SVJV4,  SB'ASVJ'A 

120 

G263 

Sec.  15,  Sy2NW74,  Ny2SW74 

160 

G265B 

Sec.  22,  S'/2SWy4 

80 

G265B 
and  G264 

Sec.  21,  NE'/4NEy4,  SE'/4SEy4 

80 

G265B 

Sec.  28,  SWy4NE74,  W/zSEVa,  SEy4SE74 

160 

G265B 

Sec.  27,  All 

640 

G266 

Sec.  33,  Ey2E72 

160 

G267  and 
G268 

Sec.  23,  NWy4NWy4,  SEVa 

200 

G267 

Sec.  24,  NW’ASW'A,  S'aSW'A 

120 

G268 

Sec.  14,  SW’ASW'A 

40 

G269  and 
G270 

Sec.  11,  SE'ANE'A,  S'^SWVi,  NE'ASE'A 

160 

G271 

T.  18  S.,  R.  29  E.  ,Sec.  7,  Lots  3 and  4 (33.82  and 
33.67  acres,  respectively),  and  Ey2SWyi 

147 

G271 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E,  Sec.  12,  SE'A 

160 
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T.  18  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G272 

Sec.  18,  NWy4SW'/4 

40 

G273 

Sec.  19,  Lot  3 

35 

G274 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.  2,  Lot  1 

45 

G274 

T.  17  S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.,  35,  EV2SEV4 

80 

T.  17  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G275 

Sec.  19,  SEVaNEVa 

40 

G276 

Sec.  6,  Lot  3 

39 

T.  13  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G279  and 
G284A 

Sec.  26,  Lots  1,2,3,4,7,9,10  (2.5,  2.5,  2.5,  1.25,  1.25, 
2.5,  and  2.5  acres,  respectively),  and  SWL4SWI4, 
wy2SEV4Swy4 ) 

135 

G281  and 
G284A 

Sec.  35,  \NV2y\IV2,  Wy2Ey2Wy2 

240 

G282, 
G283,  and 
G298 

Sec.  36,  NEy4Nwy4NE,  sy2Nwy4NEy4,  wy2wy2Nwy4, 
wy2Nwy4Swy4,  sy2NEy4Swy4,  SEy4Swy4 

130 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G286 

Sec.  11,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

G286  and 
G431 

Sec.  10,  Wy2NEl4,  NE%NE/4,  Sy2SEyi 

200 

G289 

Sec.  12,  Ny2SEV4,  SWV4SEV4 

120 

G289 

Sec.  13,  NW/4NEV4 

40 

G292 

Sec.  6,  Lot  10 

42 
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T.  11  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G420 

Sec.  9,  Lot  1 (42.98  acres),  and  SE14SE14 

83 

G422/126 

Sec.  22,  NVaNEVA,  Sy2NWV4 

160 

G422 

Sec.  21,  NEV4,  SWy4NWV4,  Ny2SEy4 

280 

G423 

Sec.  27,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

G424 

T.  12  S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  16,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

G426 

T.  14  S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  9,  Wy2SWy4,  NEy4SWy4, 
Nwy4SEy4 

160 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G428 

Sec.  17,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

G428 

Sec.  8,  Ny2NEy4,  swy4NEy4,  wy2SEy4, 

200 

G429  and 
G430 

Sec.  9,  Nwy4Nwy4,  Ey2SW,  wy2SE,  SEy4SEy4,  Ny2NE, 
SEy4NEy4 

360 

G431  and 
G433 

Sec.  15,  Ey2NEy4,  Nwy4Nwy4,  sy2Nwy4,  swy4, 
NEy4SEy4 

400 

G432 

Sec.  2,  sy2sy2,  Nwv4swy4 

200 

G432 

T.  7 S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  1,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

G701 

T.  8 S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  29,  Ny2SWy4 

80 

G702  and 
G19 

T.  8 S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.  23.  Ny2NW'/4,  SE'ANW'^, 
SW'ASW'A 

160 

G703 

T.  8 S.,  R.  29  E.  Sec.  9,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  31  E. 

G704 

Sec  23,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

G705  and 
G37 

Sec.  32,  NEy4NWy4,  NWy4SWy4 

80 

G707, 
G708,  and 
G44 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E.  Sec.  18,  NEy4NE'/4,  SWy4NEy4. 
SEy4Swy4,  swy4SE'/4 

160 
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T.  10  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G709  and 
G90 

Sec.  14,  NEVaNEVa,  NWi/aSEVa 

80 

G710 

Sec.  21,  WV2NWy4 

80 

G712 
and  G713 

Sec.  28,  NWVaNEVa,  SEVaNEVa 

80 

G714  and 
G715 

Sec.  34,  W'/2NE,  NE'/4NWy4,  SE'ASW'A 

160 

G716 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E.  Sec.  21,  NWVaNEVa 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G718 

Sec.  29,  SW'/4,  SWWSE'A 

200 

G718 

Sec.  32,  NWyANEVA,  NEyANWyA 

80 

G71 9/720 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 (42.31  acres),  NWyANEyA 

82 

G721/ 
139  A 

T.  12  S.,  R.  28  E.  , Sec.  17,  NWyANWyA 

80 

G722 

T.  12  S.,  R.  29  E.  , Sec.  34,  Wy2SWyA 

80 

G723, 
G724,  and 
G161A 

T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E.  , Sec.  20,  SEyANEyA,  SW^/aNWi/a, 
swyASwyA 

120 

G725  and 
G192 

T.  13  S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lots  3 and  4 (54.62  and 
54.97  acres,  respectively),  SE14NW^^,  NE14SE14 

190 

G726 

T.  13  S.,  R.  31  E.  Sec.  22,  NW'/4NEy4 

40 

G727 

T.14  S.,  R 31  E . Sec.  2,  SE'/4SEy4 

40 

G728 

T.  16  S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  1 , Lot  2 

10 

G729 

T.  17  S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  26,  NELASWyA 

40 
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T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G730  and 
G225 

Sec.  31,  W'/2NEy4,  NW'/4SEy4,  SEy4SE'/4 

160 

G730, 
G227,  and 
G228 

Sec.  32,  NWy4NEV4,  SWy4SWV4,  NWy4SEy4 

120 

G730 

T.  18  S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  5,  Lot  4 

40 

Morrow  County 

Ml 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E..  Sec.  7,  NE’/4SEy4 
T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  8,  NW'ASW'A 

80 

M2 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lot  4 

23 

M3 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  9,  NEy4SW'/4 

40 

M4 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  10,  E'/2SWy4,  S'^SE'A 

160 

M5 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  1,  Lot  1 

24 

M6 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lot  3 

39 

M7 

T.  5 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lot  4 

40 

M8 

T.  5 S.,  R.  26  E.,  Sec.  11,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

M9 

T.  5 S.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  17.  NE'ASE'A 

40 

M10 

T.  5 S.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  3,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

M11 

T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec. 15,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

M12 

T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.1.  SE'ANE'A,  N'/2SEy4 

120 

M13 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E..  Sec.  6.  SE'/4SWy4,  SW’/4SEy4 

80 

M15 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  3.  NEy4SEy4 

40 

M14 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  3,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive 
T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  4,  Lots  1 and  2 

94 

M24 

T.  2 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  1,  NW'/4SEy4 

40 

M26 

T.  2 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  6,  unnamed  lot  in  the  NE14NW14 

40 

M27 

T.  5 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  20,  southern  portion  of 
NW14SW14  not  included  within  Corps  of  Engineers 
withdrawal. 

16 
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M28 

T.  4 N„  R.  26  E„  Sec.  8,  S'/jNE’A,  Ny2SW'/4 

160 

M29 

T.  4 N.,  R.  23  E.,  Sec.  22,  200feet  wide  diagonal  strip, 
portion  of  SW14NE14  and  SE14NW14  within  railroad  right- 
of-way. 

13 

M30 

T.  3 S.,  R.  23  E.,  Sec.  31;  Lots  2,  3 and  4; 

EV2SWy4,  W/zSEVa,  SEVaSEVa 
T.  3 S.,  R.  23  E.,  Sec.  32,  SW^ASWVa 

394 

M31 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  15,  Ny2NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

120 

M32 

T.  4 N.,  R.  24  E.,  Sec.  18,-  200-feet  wide  diagonal  strip, 
portion  of  Lot  5 within  railroad  right-of-way. 

8 

Umatilla  County 

UM4 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  18,  Lots  2 and  3 

79 

UM5 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  6.  SEy4NE'/4 

40 

UM6 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lot  4 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lots  1,  2 and  3,  SEy4NWy4, 

Ey2SW14 

273 

UM7 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  13,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

UM8 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  9,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

UM9 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  10,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

UM10 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  10,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

UM11 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  2,  Lot  4 

17 

UM12 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  2,  Lot  1 

15 

UM13 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  1,  Lot  2 

13 

UM14 

T.  3 S.,  R.  3OV2  E.,  Sec.  35,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive 

92 

UM15 

T.  3 S.,  R.  30y2  E.,  Sec.  26,  Lot  3 

23 

UM16 

T.  3 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  24,  SW'/4SEy4 

40 

UM17 

T.  1 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  8,  SWy4NE'/4 

40 

UM18 

T.  2 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28,  Ey2E'/2 

160 

UM19 

T.  2 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  10,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

UM20 

T.  3 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  24,  S\N% 

160 

UM21 

T.  3 N.,  R.  27  E„  Sec.  12,  S’/2SEy4 

80 
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UM22 

T,  3 N„  R.  27  E„  Sec.  2,  SE'/4SE’/4 

40 

UM23 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  32,  Wy2NEV4 

80 

UM24 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  34,  S’^SW’ANW'^ 

20 

UM25 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28,  SE’/4SEy4 

40 

UM26 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28,  NEV4NEy4 

40 

UM27 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  22,  Lot  1,  Ey2SW’/4SW’/4 

38 

UM28 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  26,  W'/2NWy4SWy4,  SW'ASWA, 

WASB'ASW'A 

80 

UM29 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  20,  SWy4 

160 

UM30 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  34,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

UM31 

T.  5 N.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  10,  S'/2 

320 

UM32 

T.  5 N.,  R.  30  E„  Sec.  13,  SE’/4 

160 

UM33 

T.  5 N.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  11,  Ey2Wy2 

160 

UM34 

T.  5 N,,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  4,  SEy4NE'/4 

40 

UM35 

T.  6 N.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  35,  SE'/4 

160 

UM36 

T.  5 N.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  8,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

UM37 

T.  5 N.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  2,  Lot  3 

35 

UM38 

T.  6 N.,  R.  32  E.,  Sec.  15,  Lot  4 

40 

UM39 

T.  3 N.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  14,  Ey2SWy4,  NWy4SEy4 
T.  3 N.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  23,  NEy4NWy4 

160 

UM40 

T.  5 N.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  23,  Sy2SEL4 

80 

UM41 

T.  5 N.,  R.  37  E..  Sec.  27.  NEy4NEy4 

40 

UM42 

T.  5 N.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  27,  NE74SEy4 

40 

UM43 

T.  5 N.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  19,  W'^NE'^,  Ey2NWy4 

160 

UM44 

T.  5 N.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  19,  NE'/4SEy4 

40 

UM45 

T.  5 N.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  17,  Lots  1,  8 and  9,  NE’/4SEy4 

134 

UM46 

T.  5 N.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  8,  SE’/4SEy4 

40 

UM47 

T.  3 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  17,  S'ASW'A 

80 

UM48 

T.  3 S.,  R.  32  E.,  Sec.  2,  W'ASE'A 

80 
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UM49 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E„  Sec.  12,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

UM50 

T.  4 S„  R.  31  E..  Sec.  12,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UM51 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  12,  SW'^SE’^ 

40 

UM52 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  23,  SE'/4SEy4 

40 

UM53 

T.  4 S..  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  28,  W/zNBVa 

80 

UM54 

T.  4 S..  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  26.  SW'ASE'A 

40 

UM55 

T.  4 S.,  R.  32  E.,  Sec.  18,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

UM57 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  17,  N'/2SEy4 

80 

UM58 

T.  5 S.,  R.  32  E.,  Sec.  23,  NEy4SEy4 

40 

UM59 

T.  5 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  19,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

UM59A 

T.  5 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  30,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

UM60 

T.  5 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  21,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

UM61 

T.  6 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lot  5 

33 

UM62 

T.  1 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  25,  Lot  2 

40 

UM63 

T.  4 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  14,  Ny2Sy2SEy4SWy4  (portion 
located  north  of  railroad) 

6 

UM64 

T.  2 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  12,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

UM66 

T.  4 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  26,  Lot  1 1 , Ny2SWy4SEy4 

28 

UM67 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28.  NEy4SEy4 

40 

UM68 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  22,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

UM69 

T.  4 N.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  5.  Lot  4 

48 

UM70 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  21.  SWy4NWy4 

40 

UM72 

T.  2 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  13.  Lot  6 

15 

UM74 

T.  2 S.,  R.  34  E.,  Sec.  13.  Lot  5 

5 
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UM75 


T.  5 N. 
T.  5 N, 

T.  5 N. 
T.  5 N. 

T.  5 N. 
T.  5 N. 
T.  6 N. 
T.  6 N. 
T.  6 N. 
T.  6 N. 


,,  R.  31 
, R.  31 

,,  R.  31 
,,  R.  31 

R.  31 
R.  31 
R.  31 
R.  31 
R.  31 
R.  31 


T.  6 N.,  R.  31 
T.  6 N.,  R.  31 
T.  6 N.,  R.  31 


E.,  Sec.  3,  Lot  4,  Sy2NWV4: 

E.,  Sec.  4,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive, 
SEV4NEy4,  swy4Nwy4,  wy2Swy4 
E.,  Sec.  5,  Lots  1 and  2,  Sy2NEy4,  SEy4 
E.,  Sec.  6,  Lots  1,  2,  6 and  7, 
Sy2NE14,Ey2SW!4,  SE14 
E.,  Sec.  7,  Lot  1,  NWy4NEy4 
E.,  Sec.  8,  NEy4NWy4 
E.,  Sec.  27,  SEy4SWy4,Wy2SEy4 
E.,  Sec.  28,  Lots  14  and  15 
E.,  Sec.  29,  Lot  16 

E.,  Sec.  31,  Lots  2,  3 and  4,  SE14NW14, 
Ey2SW14,  SE14 

E.,  Sec.  32,  Lots  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  12,  13  and 
16  to  20,  inclusive 
E.,  Sec.  33  Lots  1,  2,  and  7 to  10, 
inclusive 

E.,  Sec.  34,  NWy4NEy4,  Ny2NWy4, 

swy4Nwy4 


2,798 


UM76 


T.  6 N.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  17,  Lot  3 


37 


UM77 


T.  2 S.,  R.  33  E. 

Sec.  4,  Lot  2 

Sec.  5,  Lots  10,  11  and  13 
Sec.  9,  Lots  5 and  8 
Sec.  11,  Lot  3 


70 


UM78 


T.  2 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lot  4 


40 


UM79 


T.  2 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lot  16 


34 


UM80 


T.  6 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  5,  Lot  4,  SWy4NW74 


69 


Union  County 


UNI 

UN2 

UN3 


UN4 

UN5 

UN6 


T.  1 N.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  32,  Sy2NW74,  SW74 

T.  2 S.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  4,  Sy2NW74 

T.  2 S.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  18,  SE74SWy4 

T.  2 S.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  19,  W72NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

T.  2 S.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  24,  NWy4SW74 

T.  2 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  27,  SEy4NWy4 

T.  2 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  35,  S^NVaSWA 


240 

80 


160 

40 

40 

40 
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UN7 

T.  3 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  7,  SW'/4NE’/4,  N'/2SEy4 
T.  3 S„  R.  37  E„  Sec.  8,  NW'ASV^'A 

160 

UN8 

T.  3 S.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  21,  SE'/4SWy4 

40 

UN9 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  23,  SW'/4NEy4,  Ny2SE’/4 

120 

UN10 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  26.  NE'ASE'A 

40 

UN11 

T.  4 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  4,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

UN12 

T.  4 S„  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  17,  SEy4SE’/4 

40 

UN14 

T.  6 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  1,  Ey2SW'/4 

80 

T.  5 S.,  R.  38  E. 

UN15 

Sec.  31,  S\N'A 

160 

UN16 

Sec.  2,  NWy4SWy4; 
Sec.  3,  Ey2SE14 

120 

UN17 

Sec.  3,  Wy2SWy4 

80 

UN18 

Sec.  10,  wy2wy2 

160 

UN19 

Sec.  11,  sy2Nwy4,  swy4 

240 

UN20 

Sec.  11,  SEy4SEy4; 
Sec.  12,  SWy4SWy4 

80 

UN21 

T.  3 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  25,  Wy2SWy4 

80 

UN22 

T.  3 S.,  R.  40  E„  Sec.  35,  NEy4SE'/4 

40 

UN23 

T.  4 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  1 , Lot  3 

44 

UN24 

T.  3 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  31,  NE/4NEyi 

40 

UN25 

T.  3 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  32,  Lots  3 and  4,  Ny2SWy4 

156 

UN26 

T.  4 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  5,  Lots  1,  2 and  3 

120 

UN27 

T.  4 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  9,  Ey2NWy4 

80 

UN28 

T.  4 S..  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  33,  SWy4SE'/4 

40 

UN29 

T.  4 S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  29,  N'/2NWy4 

80 

T.  5 S.,  R.  39  E. 

UN30 

Sec.  1,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

UN31 

Sec.  3,  NE14SEyi 

40 
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UN32 

Sec.  14,  NEV4NE 

40 

UN33 

Sec.  14,  Wy2SEV4 

80 

UN34 

T.  5 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec. 15,  NWV4NWy4 

40 

UN35 

T.  5 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.15,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

UN36 

T.  5 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  22,  SW’/4NEy4 

40 

T.  5 S.,  R.  41  E. 

UN37 

Sec.  10,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

UN38 

Sec.  15,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UN39 

Sec.  30,  SEy4SW’/4 

40 

UN41 

Sec.  32,  Sy2SE'/4 

80 

UN42 

Sec.  33,  NEy4SWy4 

40 

UN45 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  3,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UN46 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  13,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

UN48 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E„  Sec.  24,  SW’/4SEy4 
T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  25,  NE’/4NW 

80 

T.  6 S.,  R.  41  E. 

UN49 

Sec.  5,  Lot  3 

41 

UN50 

Sec.  20,  SE’/4NWy4 

40 

UN51 

Sec.  21,  Ey2NW’/4 

80 

UN52 

Sec.  28,  NEy4NW'/4 

40 

UN53 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

41 

UN54 

Sec.  33,  SWy4SWV4 

40 

UN55 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

UN56 

Sec.  36;  Lots  1,  2 and  3;  NWy4NE'/4 

81 

UN57 

Sec.  36,  Lots  4-8,  inclusive 

43 

UN58 

T.  6 S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lot  3 

40 

UN59 

T.  6 S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  30,  Wy2NEy4 

80 

UN61 

T.  2 S.,  R,  36  E.,  Sec.  5,  SW'ASWVa 

40 
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UN62 

T.  5 S..  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  14,  SVJVaSW'A 

T.  5 S.,  R.  38  E„  Sec,  15,  Sy2N’/2,  NVJ'ASVJ'A,  E'ASE'A 

320 

UN63 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E„  Sec.  25,  SEy4SW'/4 

40 

UN64 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  24,  NWy4NWV4 

40 

UN65 

T.  6 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  18,  NEV4NWy4 

40 

UN66 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  17,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

UN68 

T.  2 N.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  6,  lot  3 

40 

UN69 

T.  2 N.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  31,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

UN70 

T.  6 S..  R.  40  E„  Sec.  26.  NEy4NW'/4 

40 

UN71 

T.  2 S„  R.  35  E„  Sec.  1,  SWy4NE'/4 

40 

Baker  County 

T.  13  S.,  R.  36  E. 

B1 

Sec.  15,  SWy4NE74 

40 

T.  12  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B2 

Sec.  13,  SEy4NWy4,  NEy4SWy4 

80 

B3 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NEy4 

40 

B4 

Sec.  14,  Ey2NW74 

80 

T.  13  S.,  R.  37  E 

B5 

Sec.  5,  Sy2NE74 

80 

B6 

Sec.  9,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

B8 

Sec.  27,  NW'/4SWy4 

40 

B9 

Sec.  30,  SEy4NW74 

40 

T.  14  S.,  R.  37  E. 

BIO 

Sec.  6,  Lot  3 

38 

T.  12  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B11 

Sec.  2,  Lot  2 

40 

B12 

Sec.  2,  SWy4SE74. 

40 
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B13 

Sec.  4,  Lot  3 

41 

T.  13  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B15 

Sec.  19,  EV2SEV4 

Sec.  20,  NV2SWy4,  SWV4SWV4,  NWV4SEV4 

240 

T.  14  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B16 

Sec.  4,  Lot  3,  SE%NW’/4 

80 

T.  7 S.,  R.  39  E. 

B17 

Sec.  26,  Wy2SE'/4,  SE'/4SEy4 
Sec.  35,  Ny2NEy4 

200 

T.  10  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B18 

Sec.  13,  Wy2NEV4,  SEy4NWy4 

120 

B19 

Sec.  13,  \N'/2SVJ'A,  SE'ASVJ'A 
Sec.  14,  SE14SE14 

160 

B20 

Sec.  33,  S\NVaS\N% 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B21 

Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2 

70 

B22 

Sec.  31 , Lot  3 

33 

B23 

T.  12  S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  5,  Lot  1,  SEy4NEy4 

72 

B24 

T.  7 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  26,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  40  E. 

B25 

Sec.  26,  Sy2NE'/4,  Ny2NWV4,  SE'/4NWy4, 
Ny2Swy4,wy2SEy4 

Sec.  27,  Ey2NEL4,SW’/4NEV4,NE!4SE14 
Sec.  35,  NWy4NE'/4 

400 

B27 

Sec.  34,  SWy4NW'/4,  W'ASW'A,  SB'ASW'A 

160 

B28 

T.  9 S.,  R.  37  E.  , Sec.  29,  Lots  10  and  17 

14 

T.  12  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B29 

Sec.  28,  NWy4SWy4 

40 

B30 

Sec.  29,  SEy4SW'/4 

40 
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T.  13  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B31 

Sec.  2,  Lot  3 

40 

B32 

Sec.  9,  SEy4NW'/4,  NE’/4SWy4,  SE'/4 
Sec.  10,  Ny2SWy4. 

320 

T.  7 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B33 

Sec.  1 , NWVaSWVa 

40 

B34 

Sec.  4,  Lots  3 and  4,  SEVaNWYa,  NEV4SWy4 

161 

B35 

T.  9 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  29,  Lot  14 

9 

T.  7 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B36 

Sec.  12,  SW'ASW'A 

40 

B37 

Sec.  14,  SEV4NEy4 

40 

B38 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

B39 

Sec.  26,  SEy4NEy4,  Ey2SWy4,  SEy4 
Sec.  35,  Ny2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

440 

T.  10  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B40 

Sec.  1,  that  part  of  Lot  1 in  the  Sy2NE14;  and  that  part  of 
Lot  2 in  the  Ny2NEy4,  Ny2SEy4 

240 

B41 

Sec.  3,  that  part  of  Lot  1 in  the  SW^^NW14:  and  that 
part  of  Lot  2 in  the  NWV4NWy4,  NW^^SW% 

120 

B42 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E.  , Sec.  6,  SEVaNEy4 

40 

B43 

T.  7 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  7.  Lots  1 and  2 

74 

T.  8 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B44 

Sec.  7,  Lot  4 

39 

B45 

Sec.  9,  Wy2SEy4 

80 

B46 

Sec.  19,  Ny2NEy4 

80 

B47 

Sec.  28,  Ny2SEy4 

80 
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T.  10  S.,  R.  41  E. 

B48 

Sec.  9,  NEy4NEV4 

40 

B49 

Sec.  10,  SE14SE14 

40 

B50 

Sec.  12,  Sy2NEV4 

80 

B51 

Sec.  12.  SE’/4SE'/4 
Sec.  13,  NE’/4NEy4 

80 

B51 

T.  10  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  18,  Lot  1 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  41  E. 

B52 

Sec.  14,  E'/2NWy4,  NEy4SWy4 

120 

B53 

Sec.  15,  Ny2SW'/4,  SEy4SW'/4 

120 

B54 

Sec.  18,  N'/2SEy4 

80 

B55 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NEy4 
Sec.  22,  NWy4NWy4 

80 

B56 

Sec.  21,  SEy4NWy4 

40 

B57 

T.  8 S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  24.  Ey2E'/2 

T.  8 S.,  R.  43  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lots  1,  2 and  3,  Wy2NE'/4, 

E'/2Nwy4,  NE’/4Swy4,  Nwy4SEy4 

541 

B58 

T.  9 S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  25,  S'/2Sy2 

160 

B59 

T.  9 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  29,  Lot  15 

10 

B60 

T.  10  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  6,  SW'ASE'A 

40 

B61 

T.  9 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  29,  Lot  12 

2 

T.  10  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B62 

Sec.  17,  SE'/4SWy4 

40 

B64 

Sec.  18,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

B65 

Sec.  18,  Ey2SE’/4 

80 

T.  11  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B66 

Sec.  3,  NWy4SWy4 

40 
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B67 

Sec.  4,  S'/2NE’/4 

80 

B68 

Sec.  8,  SWVaNWVa 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B71 

Sec.  19,  Lot  2 

32 

B72 

Sec.  20,  SEy4SE'/4 

40 

T.  9 S.,  R.  43  E. 

B73 

Sec.  15,  SV^VaSEVa 
Sec.  22,  NWYaNEVa 

80 

B74 

Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

38 

B75 

Sec.  31,  Ny2NEV4 

80 

B76 

Sec.  32,  SWVaNWVa,  NWVaSWVa 

80 

T.  10  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B77 

Sec.  3,  SE14SE14 

40 

B78 

Sec.  4,  NV2SWy4,  SEy4SWy4 
Sec.  5,  SWy4NEy4,  Ny2SEy4 

240 

B79 

Sec.  5,  Lot  3 

40 

B80 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  21,  Ny2NWy4 

80 

T.  10  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B81 

Sec.  5,  SWy4SWy4 

40 

B82 

Sec.  11,  E72SWy4 

80 

B83 

Sec.  23,  SE14NE^4,  Ny2SEyi 
Sec.  24,  NWy4SW74 

160 

B84 

Sec.  26,  Ey2NE14 

80 

T.  11  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B85 

Sec.  23,  Ny2SW'/4,  NW'/4SEy4 

120 

B86 

Sec.  31,  SWy4SE74 

40 

B87 

Sec.  35,  NEy4SWy4 

40 
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B88 

Sec.  36,  NV2 

320 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B90 

Sec.  21,  SW’/4SEy4 

40 

B91 

Sec.  27,  NV2NEy4 

80 

B92 

Sec.  29,  NWV4NWy4 

40 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E. 

B93 

Sec.  13,  SE'/4SEy4 

40 

B94 

Sec.  15,  Lot  3 

28 

B95 

Sec.  21,  Lots  1 and  2,  Ollie  Woodman  Lode 

26 

B96 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  26,  NEy4SE'/4,  S’/aSE'^ 

120 

B97 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lot  1 

33 

B98 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  22,  Lot  3 

11 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E. 

B99 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NW74 

40 

B100 

Sec.  23,  SyaSEy4 
Sec.  26,  NW’/4NEy4 

120 

B101 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  24,  SE'/4NEy4 

T.  9 S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lots  2,  3,  and  4,  E'/2SWy4 

238 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E. 

B102 

Sec.  27,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

BIOS 

Sec.  27,  NWy4SEV4 

40 

B104 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  31,  Ey2SW'/4,  NW'/4SEy4 
T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lots  3 and  4 

197 

BIOS 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  34,  S\NVaSEVa 

40 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B106 

Sec.  2,  SVJVaSW'A 

40 

B107 

Sec.  3,  NWy4SE74 

40 
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Approx. 
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B108 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lot  4 

33 

B109 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  18,  Lots  2 and  3 

77 

T.  11  S.,  R.  44  E. 

B110 

Sec.  19,  Lot  1 

10 

B111 

Sec.  33,  SEV4SWy4 

40 

B112 

T.  12  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lots  2,  3 and  4 

131 

B113 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E„  Sec.  31,  NE'/4SE’4 

40 

B114 

T.  9 S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

39 

B116 

T.  13  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lot  3 

40 

B117 

T.  14  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  19,  SWy4NEy4,  W/zSE'A 
Sec.  30,  Ny2NWy4NEy4 

140 

B118 

T.  7 S.,  R.  46  E.,  Sec.  25,  NV2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4,  Ey2SEy4 
Sec.  36,  Ey2NE!4,  NEViSEyt 
T.  7 S.,  R.  47  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive 
Sec.  31 , Lots  1 and  2 

569 

B119 

T.  8 S.,  R.  46  E.,  Sec.  1,  Lot  2 

40 

B121 

T.  11  S.,  R.  46  E.,  Sec.  7,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive, 
E72SWy4,  Ny2SE 

321 

B122 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  34,  SE74NEy4 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  47  E 

B123 

Sec.  31,  NEy4NE'/4 

40 

B124 

Sec.  31,  Sy2SWy4NE74 

20 

B125 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  35,  SE’/4SEy4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  38  E. 

B127 

Sec.  26,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

B128 

Sec.  27,  Ny2NW'/4,  SEy4NWy4 

120 

B129 

Sec.  33,  NW'/4NEy4 

40 

B130 

Sec.  34,  SV^VaS\NVa 

40 
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B131 

Sec.  36,  SW/4 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  36  E. 


B132 

Sec.  22,  SEV4SEy4 

40 

B133 

Sec.  23,  SEy4NW’/4 

40 

B134 

Sec.  24,  SWV4SWy4 

40 

B135 

Sec.  25,  Ey2SW'/4 

80 

T.  12  S.,  R.  37  E. 


B136 

Sec.  7,  Lot  3 

34 

B137 

Sec.  7,  N'/2SEy4,  SEy4SE'/4 

120 

B138 

Sec.  8,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

B139 

Sec.  12,  NEy4SE'/4 

40 

B140 

Sec.  19,  SWy4NE’/4 

40 

B141 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NE'/4 

40 

B142 

Sec.  21,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

B143 

Sec.  31 , Lots  2 and  3 

68 

B144 

T.  12  S.,  R.  38  E 

Sec.  1,  Sy2NE14,  Ey2SW14,  Ny2SE'!4 
Sec.  12,  SE74 

Sec.  13,  NEy4,SW74,  N72SEV4,  SE74SEy4 
Sec.  14,  Sy2N72,  Ny2S72 

Sec.  15,  Sy2NE"y,  Ey2NW’^,  Ny2SE^^,  SE14SEyi 
Sec.  22,  Ey2NEV4,  NEV4SEV4 
Sec.  24,  Wy2 

2,534 

T.  12  S.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  6,  Lots  4 to  7,  inclusive,  Ey2SW14; 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive,  EV2V\IV2,  SE14. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  38  E. 


B145 

Sec.  10,  swy4swy4 

40 

B146 

Sec.  34,  Sy2SEyi 

80 
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T.  13  S.,  R.  37  E. 

B147 

Sec.  5,  SW%SW'/4; 

Sec.  6,  SE’/4SWy4,  S'/2SE'/4. 

160 

B148 

Sec.  15,  SEV4SWy4,  SWy4SEy4,  Ny2SEy4  (portion  south 
of  U.S. Highway  26) 

Sec.  22,  NEy4NWy4 

160 

B149 

Sec.  21,  SWy4NE'/4,  SE'ASWyi,  SE'/4; 
Sec.  28,  Ny2NE'/4 

320 

B150 

Sec.  22,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

B154 

Sec.  23,  NEVa  (portion  south  of  U.S. Highway  26), 
Ey2Nwy4,  Nwy4Nwy4 

Sec.  14,  Sy2SW%  (portion  south  of  U.S. Highway  26) 

280 

T.  13  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B158 

Sec.  10,  Ey2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4 

120 

B159 

Sec.  12,  NEy4SEy4 

40 

B160 

T.  13  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  7,  Lot  2 

39 

B161 

T.  12  S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  35,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  36,  swy4Nwy4,  wy2Swy4 

160 

T.  12  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B162 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1 

39 

B163 

Sec.  32,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

T.  13  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B164 

Sec.  5,  Lot  3 

41 

B165 

Sec.  5,  SEy4NE'/4 

40 

B166 

Sec.  5,  SW'ASVJ'A 

40 

B168 

Sec.  11,  SE'/4NWy4 

40 

B169 

Sec.  12,  SEy4Swy4,  swy4SEy4 

80 

B171 

T.  13  S.,  R.  41  E..  Sec.  11,  SWy4NWy4 

40 

B173 

T.  13  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lots  2,  3 and  4 

118 
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B196 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  14,  Lot  3 

7 

B197 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E„  Sec.  28,  WV2SWV4 

80 

B198 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  27,  E^^SEVa 

80 

B199 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  35,  SWV4NEV4 

40 

B200 

T.  10  S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  3,  SW'/4NWy4 

40 

B201 

T.  9 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  21,  Ey2NEV4NEy4 

20 

B202 

T.  9 S.,  R.  41  E„  Sec.  24,  NWy4SW'/4 

40 

B203 

T.  9 S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lot  3,  SWy4NE'/4,  NE'^SW'A, 

WV^SE!4 

Sec.  31,  Wy2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4 

320 

B204 

T.  10  S..  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  25,  SEy4SE'/4 

1,120 

Sec.  36,  E'/2NEy4 

T.  10  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  30,  Lot  4,  SEy4SE'/4 

Sec.  31,  Lot  1,  NE’/4,  NEy4NWy4, 
NV2SE14 

Sec.  32,  SWy4NE'/4,  S’^NW'^, 
Ny2swy4,  SE'/4Swy4,  se’/4 
Sec.  33,  W'/2SWy4 

T.  11  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  4,  Lot  4 

Sec.  5,  Lot  1,  SEy4NEy4 

T.  8 S.,  R.  41  E. 

B205 

Sec.  33,  NE'/4NEy4; 
Sec.  34,  NW'/4NWy4 

80 

B206 

Sec.  29,  SWy4SEL4 

40 

B207 

T.  7 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  10,  Wy2SE'/4,  SEy4SE’/4 

160 

B209 

T.  7 S.,  R.  42  E.,  Sec.  5,  Lots  1,  2 and  3 

118 

T.  12  S.,  R.  42  E. 

B210 

Sec.  10.  NE’/4SWy4,  NWy4SE’/4 

80 

B211 

Sec.  11.  SWy4SE'/4 

40 

B212 

Sec.  1 , Lot  3 

35 
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B175 

T.  13  S„  R.  38  E„  Sec.  34,  NE’ASEIi. 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E. 

B176 

Sec.  5,  SE’/4SW'/4. 

40 

B177 

Sec.  8,  Ny2NEV4 
Sec.  9,  NV2NWy4 

160 

B178 

Sec.  7,  Ey2NEy4 

Sec.  8,  Wy2NW,  Ny2SWy4 

240 

B179 

Sec.  6.  SE'/4SW’/4 

Sec.  7.  Ey2NW'/4,  E'/sSWA,  SW'ASE'A 

240 

T.  10  S.,  R.  39  E. 

B180 

Sec.  10,  Wy2NWy4 

80 

B181 

Sec.  15,  SV^VaHEVa 

40 

B182 

Sec.  14,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

B183 

Sec.  14,  SEy4NWy4,  NEy4SWy4 

80 

B184 

T.  9 S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  34,  SEy4NW74,  NEy4SW74 

80 

B185 

T.  7 S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  26,  SW'ANW’A,  W’ASW'A 
Sec.  27,  SE'ANE'A 

160 

B186 

T.  7 S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  27,  NW'ANE'A 

40 

B187 

T.  7 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lot  7 and  10 

14 

B188 

T.  7 S„  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  20,  NE'ASE'A 
Sec.  21,  W'ANW'A,  NW’ASW'A 

160 

B189 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  18,  Lot  6 

16 

B190 

T.  6 S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  8,  SE'ASW'A 
Sec.  17.  NE'ANW'A.  (UNSSNW'ANE'A) 

80 

B191 

T.  7 S..  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  8,  NE’ASE'A 

40 

B192 

T.  7 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  30,  NW'ANE'A 

40 

B193 

T.  7 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lot  4 

36 

B194 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  5,  Lots  2 and  3,  SE14NW14 

118 

B195 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  14,  Lot  1 

40 
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T.  12  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B213 

Sec.  7,  SWy4NE'/4,  NW’/4SE’/4 

80 

B214 

Sec.  7,  NEV4NEy4 
Sec.  8,  NWV4NWV4 

80 

B215 

Sec.  5,  SWy4SEV4 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  43  E. 

B217 

Sec.  26,  S’/2NW’/4 

80 

B218 

Sec.  14,  S’/2 

Sec.  15,  S'/2 

Sec.  16,  E'/2SEy4 

Sec.  22,  N'/2NEy4,  NE'/4NWy4 

Sec.  23,  Ny2NW'/4 

920 

B219 

T.  12  S.,  R.  43  E.,  Sec.  24,  NE'/4SEy4. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lot  3,  NEy4SW'/4. 

123 

B220 

T.  13  S„  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  23,  SWy4NWy4,  W/2SV\IV4. 

120 

B221 

T.  13  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  26,  NEy4NW’/4. 

40 

B224 

T.  14  S.,  R.  44  E. 
Sec.  1 1 , Wy2Ey2 
Sec.  14,  Wy2Ey2 

320 

B225 

T.  12  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  15,  Ey2E’/2 

160 

B226 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  15,  E'/2NEy4 

80 

B227 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  15,  NEy4NWy4 

40 

B228 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  11.  SWy4NWy4 

40 

B229 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  3,  SWy4NE'/4,  NWy4SEy4 

80 

B230 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  34,  E'/2SEy4 

Sec.  35,  SEy4NWy4,  SW'A 
T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  2,  Lot  4 

319 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E. 

B231 

Sec.  15,  Lot  8 

18 

B235 

Sec.  16,  Lot  1 1 

22 
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B236 

Sec.  16,  Lots  12  and  13,  American  Lode,  Tiger  Lily  Lode 

80 

B237 

Sec.  8,  NEy4SE'/4 

40 

B238 

Sec.  19,  Lot  13 

41 

B239 

Sec.  19,  Lots  16,  17,  19,  20  and  21 
Sec.  30,  Lots  7 and  8 

81 

B240 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  13,  NEV4NEy4 

T.  8 S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  18,  Lot  1,  NEV4NWy4 

119 

B241 

T.  8 S„  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  t8,  S'/2NE'/4,  N’/2SE'/4, 
SWT4SE’/^. 

200 

B242 

T.  9 S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  4,  SWy4NEy4. 

40 

T.  7 S.,  R.  46  E. 

B243 

Sec.  27,  Sy2 

Sec.  34,  N72,  Ey2SE74 

Sec.  35,  SWy4SWy4. 

760 

B244 

Sec.  26,  Wy2SWy4NWy4 

20 

T.  8 S.,  R.  47  E. 

B246 

Sec.  2,  Lots  3 and  4,  Sy2NW14,  SW% 

Sec.  3,  Lots  land  2,  Sy2NE74,  Ny2SE74,  SE74SEy4 

608 

B248 

Sec.  15,  Ey2NW74,  NEy4SW74 

120 

B249 

T.  9 S.,  R.  46  E. 

Sec.  1,  sy2swy4,  s\nv4SE% 

Sec.  12,  NE74,  E72NW 

T.  9 S.,  R.  47  E. 

Sec.  6,  S72SEV4 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1,  2,  3 and  4,  NEVa,  Wy2NW74,  E72SW74, 
NWy4SE74. 

955 

B250 

T.  8 S.,  R.  47  E.,  Sec.  17,  NE’/4,  Ny2SE’/4 

240 

B251 

T.  11  S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  11,  Ey2SEy4SW’/4 

20 

T.  9 S.,  R.  47  E. 

B252 

Sec.  8,  SEy4SWVa, 
Sec.  17,  NEy4NWy4 

80 
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B253 

Sec.  8,  SEy4SE'/4 

40 

B254 

Sec.  9,  NEy4SW'/4 

40 

Summary  of  Potential  Disposal  Parcels 

Total  Acres  of  Potential  Disposal  Land  Identified  To  Date,  by  County 

Grant  County  49,412 

Wheeler  County  2,946 

Morrow  Coumy  1 ,690 

Umatilla  County  7,602 

Union  County  4,566 

Baker  County  26,050 

TOTAL 

92,266  acres 

^ Acres  are  estimates  (rounded  up/down  to  nearest  acre)  and  may  be  more  or  less. 
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Assembled  Land  Exchange. 

Sherman  County 


T.  2 S.,  R.18  E. 

Sec.  13:  Portion  of  SW!4SW1^ 

Sec.  22:  Lots  1,  2,  and  3;  Sy2NEV4,  SEV4NWy4,  Ny2SEy4 
Sec.  24:  Portion  of  NW14SW14 


Morrow  County 


T.  5 S.  , R.  33  E. 

Sec.  31:  Sy2SE,  Ey2Ey2SW!4 


T.  6 S.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  36:  swy4swy4,  Ey2wy2,Ey2 


T.  6 S.,  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  31:  Lots  2-4,  7,  9-11,  14,  and  15;  SEy4,Sy2NEy4,NWy4 
Sec.  32:  SWVa 
Sec.  33:  Ey2 

Sec.  34:  Ey2NEy4,  Nwy4Nwy4,  sy2Nwy4,  sy2 
Sec.  35:  SWy4NWy4,  Wy2SWy4, 

Sec.  36:  All 
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Umatilla  County 

T.  6 S.,  R. 

30  E. 

Sec.  6: 

Lots  1-3,  SE'/4,  SEy4NW'/4,  E'/2SWy4.  S12NEy4 

Sec.  7: 

All 

Sec.  15 

SV2 

Sec.  16 

Nwy4,sy2 

Sec.  17 

All 

Sec.  18 

All 

Sec.  19 

All,  except  Lot  1 

Sec.  20 

All 

Sec.  21 

All 

Sec.  22 

All 

Sec.  23 

All 

Sec.  24 

All 

Sec.  25 

Ny2,  Ny2Swy4,Nwy4SEy4 

Sec.  26 

Nwy4Nwy4,Ey2,  Ey2swy4,swy4swy4 

Sec.  27 

All 

Sec.  28 

All 

Sec.  29 

All 

Sec.  30 

Lots  1-4,  EV2W/2,  EV2 

Sec.  31 

Lots  1-4,  Ey2Wy2,  Ey2 

Sec.  32 

Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  swsw,  sy2SEy4 

Sec.  33 

Sy2,  NW14,  Ny2NE"l4,  SE14NE14 

Sec.  34 

Ey2,  Nwy4swy4,  sy2swy4 

Sec.  35 

Nwy4,  wy2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4Swy4,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  36 

Ny2,  SEiy 

T.  6 S.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  18 

NEy4Nwy4,  swy4NEy4,  Ey2swy4,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  19 

All 

Sec.  29 

sy2SEy4,  SWV4SWV4 

Sec.  30 

Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  SEi4Swyi,  sy2SEV4 

Sec.  31 

SW14NW14,  Ey2Wy2,Wy2Ey2,SE14NE14,  EV2SEV4 

Sec.  32 

Nwy4NEy4,Nwy4,sy2NEy4,Ny2Sy2,SEy4Swy4,sy2SEy4 

Sec.  33 

wy2Swy4,SEy4Swy4 

T.  6 S.,  R. 

33  E. 

Sec.  3: 

Lots  1-4,  S'/2NEy4,  S'/2NWy4 

Sec.  4: 

Lots  1-3,  SWy4NEy4 

Sec.  5; 

Lots  1 and  2,  SWy4NEy4 
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Grant  County 

T.  7 S.,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  9:  WV2NEV4,  SEV4NEV4,  EV2NWV4,  SWV4NWy4,  SESE 

Sec.  10:  SV2NWV4,  SWV4SWV4 

Sec.  13;  NEV4,  NEV4NWy4,  Sy2,  Wy2NWy4 

Sec.  14:  All 

Sec.  15:  \NV2,  Sy2SEy4,  Ey2NEy4 
Sec.  16:  All 

Sec.  21;  Ny2,  sy2swy2,  Ny2Swy4 
Sec.  22:  Ny2,Ny2Sy2,  SEy4SEy4 
Sec.  23:  Ny2NEy4,  SV2NV2,  SV2 
Sec.  24;  Ny2,  SVsIVa,  NEy4SEy4,  Sy2SEy4 
Sec.  25;  All 

Sec.  26:  Ny2NWy4,  SEy4NWy4,  SWy4,  Ey2 
Sec.  27;  All  (except  an  irregular  part) 

Sec.  28:  Sy2,  Wy2NEy4,  NWy4  (excluding  easement  area  and  irregular  part) 
Sec.  34;  NEy4NWy4,  NWy4NEy4  (part) 

Sec.  35:  Ny2Ny2,  except  irregular  part 
Sec.  36:  NV2NV2 
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T.  7 S.,  R. 

28  E. 

Sec.  1; 

Lots  1-4,  Wy2SWy4,SEV4SWV4,SEV4 

Sec.  7: 

SEy4NEy4,  Ey2SEy4,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  8: 

Ny2,  NEy4Swy4,  sy2swy4,  SEy4 

Sec.  9; 

All 

Sec.  10 

wy2,  NEy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

Sec.  1 1 

All 

Sec.  12 

swy4Nwy4,sy2,Ey2Nwy4,sy2NEy4,Nwy4NEy4 

Sec.  13 

NEy4,  NEVaN\NV4,  SV2NWA,  SV2 

Sec.  14 

NEy4NEy4,  sy2NEy4,  SEy4,  wy2 

Sec.  15 

Ny2,  sv\IVa,  Ny2SEy4,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  16 

All 

Sec.  17 

NEy4NEy4,  \nv2EV2,  wy2Nwy4,  swy4 

Sec.  18 

Lots  1-8,  12,  parts  of  Lots  9-11,  Ey2 

Sec.  19 

Lots  1 and  6;  parts  of  Lots  2 and  5;  Ey2;  Lots  3,  4,  and  8-11;  and  parts 

of  Lot  7. 

Sec.  20 

All 

Sec.  21 

All 

Sec.  22 

Ey2,  Nwy4 

Sec.  23 

All 

Sec.  24 

All 

Sec.  25 

All 

Sec.  26 

sy2NE74,  swy4Nwy4,  sy2,  NV2NV2 

Sec.  27 

EV2 

Sec.  28 

NV2NV2 

Sec.  29 

NV2,  Nwy4Swy4,  Ey2Swy4,  se74 

Sec.  30 

Ey2NE74,  NEy4SEy4,  part  of  the  NWy4SEy4,  \NV2,  Lots  1-11,  NE, 

N72SE,  part  of  Wy2Ey2 

Sec.  31 

Lot  10,  \NV2  Lot  11,  Lot  3 

Sec.  33 

S72SE74 

Sec.  34 

Ny2Swy4,  Ny2NEV4 

Sec.  35 

Ny2NEy4,  Nwy4NWV4 

Sec.  36 

All 
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T.  7 S.,  R. 

29  E. 

Sec.  1 : 

NV2NV2,  SWV4NWV4,  NWV4SWV4,  SEV4SWV4,  SEV4 

Sec.  2: 

NV2,  NEV4SEV4,  SV2SEV4 

Sec.  3; 

EV2NWV4,  EV2 

Sec.  4: 

SV2SEV4 

Sec.  5: 

Lots  3 and  4,  SV2NWV4,  NV2SWV4, 

Sec.  6: 

Lots  1-26,  Ny2SEV4,  Sy2NEV4, 

Sec.  7: 

Lots  3-10,  12,  portion  of  lot  13,  16-21,  SWy4NEy4,  NWy4SEy4 

Sec.  8; 

sy2Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  9: 

NEy4,  Ny2Nwy4,  SEy4Nwy4,  Nwy4swy4 

Sec.  10 

; Ny2,  NEy4Swy4,  NEy4SEy4 

Sec.  1 1 

: Ny2,  Ny2Sy2 

Sec.  12 

: NEV^NW/a 

Sec.  18 

Lots  4, 5, 7-9,  16-21 

Sec.  19 

; Lots  4-9,  17-21 

Sec.  29 

! Ey2,  swy4,  sy2Nwy4 

Sec.  30 

; Lots  4-8,  11-14,  17-20,  23  and  24,  SE74,  Sy2NE74 

Sec.  31 

: Lots  1,  2,  8-12,  14,  16-20,  22  and  23,  NE74,  Ny2SE74 

Sec.  32 

Ey2,  NWy4,  Ny2Swy4 

T.  7 S.,  R 

.30  E. 

Sec.  1; 

Ny2NEy4,  NEy4Nwy4,  sy2Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  swy4swy4 

Sec.  2 

Nwy4,  Sy2,  SEy4NEy4 

Sec.  3 

sy2NEy4,  NEy4Swy4,  sv2Sy\iVA,  SEy4 

Sec.  4 

Nwy4,  sy2NE74,  Sy2swy4,  SEy4 

Sec.  5 

Nwy4,  swy4NEy4,  Ey2NEy4,  sv\IVa,  v^V2SEVa 

Sec.  6 

All 

Sec.  7 

Ny2NWy4,  NE74 

Sec.  8 

wy2Nwy4 

Sec.  9 

wy2NWy4,  Ny2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4 

Sec.  1C 

; N72 

Sec.  1 1 

; Ny2 

Sec,  12 

: wy2NWiy4,  SEy4Nwy4 

T.  8 S.,  R. 

28  E. 

Sec.  4 

Ey2NEy4 

Sec.  5 

swy4swy4 

Sec.  6 

All 

Sec.  7 

NEy4 
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T.  9 S.,R.  26  E. 

Sec.  20 

SWV4,  NV2SEV4,  SEV4SEV4 

Sec.  28 

SWV4NWV4,  WV2SWV4 

Sec.  29 

NWV4NWV4,  SV2NEV4,  NWV4,  SV2 

Sec.  34 

sy2SWV4 

T.  10  S.,  R 

. 26  E. 

Sec.  3; 

WV2 

Sec.  4; 

SWV4SEV4,  SV2SV2 

Sec.  5: 

swy4,  sy2SEy4 

Sec.  6; 

swy4SEy4,  Ey2SEy4 

Sec.  7; 

Ey2Ey2,  Nwy4SEy4 

Sec.  8: 

V\iV2,  sy2NEy4 

Sec.  9: 

Ny2NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4,  swanwa 

Sec.  10 

VJV2E.V2,  E.V2\NV2 

Sec.  14 

sy2NEy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

Sec.  15 

Ey2 

Sec.  16 

All 

Sec.  17 

wy2,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  18 

Ey2Ey2,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  19 

NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4,  Ny2SEy4 

Sec.  20 

Nwy4,  Ny2Swy4 

Sec^  21 

NEy4,  Ey2NWy4 

Sec.  22 

Ny2NEy4,  swy4NEy4,  nw’a,  sy2 

Sec.  23 

Ey2NEy4,  wy2NEy4,  SEy4Nwy4,  NEy4Swy4,  sv2SV\iva,  SEy4 

Sec.  24 

W'/2SW'/4,  SW'ASE'A 

Sec.  25 

\NV2EV2,  wy2Nwy4,  Nwy4Swy4,  SEy4Swy4 

Sec.  26 

Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  SEy4Swy4,  sy2SEy4 

Sec.  33 

Nwy4swy4 

Sec.  35 

NV2NEVA,  NEy4Nwy4,  sy2Nwy4,  nevaSV^Va,  sy2swy4,  Nwy4SEy4, 

sy2SEy4 

Sec.  36 

; Ny2Nwy4,  Nwy4NEy4 
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T.  10  S.,  R 

. 27  E. 

Sec.  17 

EV2WV2,  NWV4NWV4 

Sec.  19 

NWV4NEV4,  SV2NV2,  NV2SV2,  SV2SWV4,  SWV4SEV4 

Sec.  20 

EV2NWV4 

Sec.  28 

SWV4NEy4,  WV2,  WV2SEV4 

Sec.  29 

NV2,  Ny2SWV4,  SEy4Swy4,  SEy4 

Sec.  30 

NEy4NEy4,  SV2NEV4,  NV2NWA,  SEVaMWA,  NV2m2,  SEVaSVJVa, 
S^NVaSEVa 

Sec.  31 

NEy4,  SEy4Nwy4,  sy2 

Sec.  32 

NE'/4,  EV2NW’/4,  SW'ANW'A.  NWV4SWV4,  NEV4SEy4,  SV2SEV4 

Sec.  33 

wy2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4,  \nv2,  Nwy4SEy4 

T.  11  S.,  R 

. 26  E. 

Sec.  1: 

All 

Sec.  2; 

Ny2NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4,  swy4Nwy4,  ev2SEVa 

Sec.  10 

NEVa^^EVa 

Sec.  1 1 

NEVaNEVa 

Sec.  14 

SEVa 

Sec.  12 

Ey2NEy4,  wy2Nwy4 

Sec.  24 

sy2NEy4,  Ey2Swy4,  Ny2SEy4, 

T.  11  S.,  R 

. 27  E. 

Sec.  4: 

NEy4Nwy4,  sy2Nwy4,  NEy4Swy4,  swy4swy4,  NEy4SEy4 

Sec.  5: 

Ny2Ny2,  SEy4NEy4,  sy2Nwy4,  Ny2Swy4,  wy2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

Sec.  6: 

Ny2Ny2,  swy4NEy4,  swy4Nwy4,  Ny2Swy4,  SEy4Swy4,  SEy4 

Sec.  7: 

Ny2NEy4,  NWy4,  NEy4Swy4,  Ny2SEy4,  SEy4SEy4 

Sec.  8: 

Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  sv\I^as\nva,  sy2SEy4 

Sec.  17 

Ny2NEy4,  SEy4NEy4,  wy2Nwy4,  sv'2 

Sec.  18 

NEy4NEy4 

Sec.  20 

Ny2NEy4,  NEy4Nwy4,  sv2 

Sec.  29 

Ey2,  ev2NV\IVa,  NEy4SW’/4 

Sec.  32 

Ey2SEy4 

T.  12.  S.,  R.  33  E. 

Sec.  1; 

Portions  of  Lot  600 

Sec.  2: 

NV\IVaSV\IVa,  SV\IVaSV\/Va,  SV2N\/\IVa,  Lots  3 and  4 

Sec.  12 

Portions  of  Lot  600 

T.  12  S.,  R 

. 34  E. 

Sec.  6; 

Portions  of  Lot  600 

Sec.  7; 

Portions  of  Lot  600 
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T.  14.  S.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  36 

WV2,  WV2EV2 

T.  14.  S.,  F 

L 27  E. 

Sec.  16 

All 

T.  16  S„  R 

. 27  E. 

Sec.  7: 

EV2WV2 

Sec.  8; 

NWV4NEV4,  NEV4NWV4,  WV2NWV4 

Sec.  16 

All 

Sec.  17 

SEV4NEV4,  NV2SEV4,  SWV4SEV4 

Sec.  19 

NEV4SEV4 

Sec.  20 

swy4,  wv2SEy4 

Sec.  22 

Ny2Swy4,  sbas\nv4,  NEy4SEy4 

Sec.  23 

SEy4 

Sec.  28 

NEy4SEy4 

Sec.  29 

NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4,  Nwy4Nwy4,  swy4SEy4 

Sec.  30 

wy2NEy4,  Ny2Nwy4,  Ny2Nwy4,  \ajv2NEVa 

Sec.  31 

NV2NW/4,  swy4Nwy4,  nwasw/a 

Sec.  33 

sy2NEy4,  sevaNWa,  wy2Swy4 

Sec.  34 

Ny2,  Ny2Sy2,  SEy4Swy4,  sy2SEy4 

Sec.  35 

swy4swy4 

Sec.  36 

All 

T.  17.,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  4; 

\NV2\NV2,  SEVaSWA 

T.  17.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  7: 

NV2SEVA 

General  Areas  of  Acquisition  Interest 

N.  Fork  Walla  Walla  River  (Umatilla  County) 

T.  5 N.,  R 

37  E.  , Secs.  23-25 

T.  5 N.,  R 

38  E.,  Secs  19,  20,  and  30 

Powder  River  below  Thief  Valley  Reservoir  (Union  and  Baker  Counties) 

T.  6 S.,  R. 

40  E.,  Sec.  26,  34,  and  35 

T.  7 S.,  R. 

40  E.,  Sec.  2 

T.  7 S.,  R. 

41  E.,  Sec.  27  and  34 
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Lookout  Mountain  (Baker  County) 

T.  9 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Secs.  22-28  and  31-36 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  all  sections  except  28 

T.  10  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  7-11,  14-22,  and  24-36 

T.  10  S.,  R.  46  E.,  Secs.  7,  8,  17-20,  and  30 

T.  11  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Secs.  1-17,  21-23,  25-27,  35,  and  36 

T.  11  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  2-11,  15-22,  28-30,  32,  and  33 

T.  12  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Secs.  1,  2,  11,  12,  14,  22  and  23 

T.  12  S.,  R.  45  E.  , Sec.  5 

Snake  River  Breaks  (Baker  and  Wallowa  Counties) 

T.  5.  S.  , R.  48  E.,  Secs.  35  and  36 

T.  6 S.,  R.  48  E.,  Secs.  1,  3,  4,  10,  11,  15,  20-22,  28,  29,  32,  and  33 

T.  7 S.,  R.  47  E.,  Secs.  25  and  36 

T.  7 S.,  R.  48  E.,  Secs.  3-10,  16-21,  and  28-33 

T.  8 S.,  R.  46  E.,  Secs.  25,  and  34-36 

T.  8 S.,  R.  47  E.,  Secs.  1-3,  9-23,  26,  29-34,  and  36 

T.  9 S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs,  19,  25-30,  and  34-36 

T.  9 S.,  R.  46  E.,  Secs.  1,  3,  10-15,  20-23,  25,  26,  and  29-32 

T.  9 S.,  R.  47  E.,  Secs.  3-9,  15-18,  and  30 

T.  10  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  1 and  2 

T.  10  S.,  R.  46  E.,  Secs.  5 and  6 

T.  11  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  1,  2,  11-15,  22-27,  34,  and  36 

T.  11  S.,  R.  46  E.,  Secs,  5-8,  18,  19,  and  30 

T.  12  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  1,  4-10,  12,  14-22,  27-30,  32,  and  33 

T.  13  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  4,  5,  7-9,  16,  17,  19-21,  and  29 

T.  14  S.,  R.  45  E.,  Secs.  5 and  8 


Dooley  Mountain  (Baker  County) 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Secs.  1,  12,  14,  25,  26,  and  35 

T.  11  S.,  R.  41  E.,  Secs.  7-22,  24-26,  28,  31,  and  36 

T.  11  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Secs.  7-11,  16-19,  23-26,  29,  31,  and  32 

T.  12  S.,  R.  41  E.,  Secs.  5,  6,  9,  and  10 


Pedro  Mountain  (Baker  County) 

T.  12  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Secs.  13,  14,  22-28,  and  32-36 
T.  12  S.,  R.  43  E.,  Secs.  17-21  and  28-32 
T.  13  S.,  R.  42  E.,  Secs.  1-5,  8-16,  and  22-25 
T.  13  S.,  R.  43  E.,  Secs.  5-9,  16,  17,  19,  20,  and  29-31 
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Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

John  Day  Basin 

Grant  County 

G1-5,  8,  9, 
16,  22-26,28, 
and  32-35 

See  Appendix  A,  Table  A-la/A-lb  or 
Table  A-5  for  legal  descriptions  of 
Grant  County  parcels. 

X 

G38B,  45-47, 
53,  and  54 

X 

G88-89,  94A, 
94B,  and  95- 
98 

X 

G101-102, 
104A  and 
104B,  106- 
108,  and 
113-114 

X 

G125, 

150A/B,  153, 
157-160, 
161A,  161B, 
161C,  and 
163 

X 

G189, 

197,204-206, 
208,  209A, 
209B,  210A, 
and  210B 

X 

G231,  236A, 
236B,  238, 
239A,  239B, 
271,  and  295 

X 

Wheeler  County 

W1 

T.  6.  S.,  R.  23  E.,  Sec.  23 

X 
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Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

W2-10 

T.  7 S„  R.  22  E„  Secs.  12,  14,  20, 
23,  25,  26,  and  34 

X 

W11-22  and 
700 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22  E„  Secs.  1,  6,  7,  9-11, 
19,  24-26,  30,  34,  35,  and  40 

X 

Morrow  County 

Ml  and  M4 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  7,  NEy4SEV4; 
Sec.  8,  NW!4SW^^;  and  Sec.  10 

X 

Umatilla  County 

UM57 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  17,  NV2SEy4 

X 

UM61 

T.  6 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lot  5 

X 

UM70 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  21,  SWy4NWy4 

X 

Umatilla  Basin 

Morrow  County 

M8  and  M9 

T.  5 S.,  R.  26  E.,  Sec.  11.  SWy4SWy4 
T.  5 S„  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  17,  NEy4SE74 

X 

M11 

T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec. 15,  NEy4NEy4 

X 

M12 

T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.1,  SEy4NEy4, 
Ny2SEt4 

X 

M13 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  6,  SEy4SWy4, 
swy4SEy4 

X 

M15 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  3,  NEy4SE74 

X 

M24 

T.  2 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  1,  NWy4SEy4 

X 

M27 

T.  5 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  20,  southern 
portion  of  NW^ASWy4  not  included 
within  Corps  of  Engineers  withdrawal. 

X 

M28 

T.  4 N.,  R.  26  E.,  Sec.  8,  Sy2NEy4, 
Ny2SWy4 

X 
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Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

M29 

T.  4 N„  R.  23  E„  Sec.  22,  200-feet 
wide  diagonal  strip,  portion  of 
SW14NE14  and  SE^^NW!4  within 
railroad  right-of-way. 

X 

M32 

T.  4 N.,  R.24  E.,  Sec.  18,  200-feet 
wide  diagonal  strip,  portion  of  Lot  5 
within  railroad  right-of-way 

X 

Umatilla  County 

UM17-38 

T.  1 S.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  8,  SWV4NEy4 

T.  2 N..  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  10,  NWy4SWy4 
Sec.  28,  Ey2Ey2 

T.  3 N..  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  2,  SE14SE14 
Sec.  12,  Sy2SE74 
Sec.  24,  SWy4 

T.  5 N..  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  22,  Lot  1,  Ey2SWy4SWy4 

Sec.  26,  wy2Nwy4Swy4,  swy4swy4, 

Ny2SEy4Swy4 

Sec.  28,  SE^^SE14,  NE’^NE’^ 

Sec.  32,  Wy2NEy4 
Sec.  34,  Sy2SWy4NWV4 

T.  5 N..  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  20,  SWy4 
Sec.  34,  NEy4NEy4 

T.  5 N..  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  4,  SEy4NE74 
Sec.  10,  S72 
Sec.  1 1 , Ey2Wy2 
Sec.  13,  SE14 

X 
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Table  A-3.  Parcels  To  Be  Retained  In  Public  Ownership  In  Alternative 

Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

UM17-UM38 

(continued) 

T.  5 N..  R.  31  E. 

X 

Sec.  2,  Lot  3 
Sec.  8,  SV\J%SEVa 

T.  6 N.,  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  35,  SEVa 

T.  6 N.,  R.  32  E.,  Sec.  15,  Lot  4 

UM40,  41, 
and  42 

T.  5 N.  , R.  37  E.,  Sec.  23,  SV2SEy4: 
Sec.  27,  NEy4NEy4;  and  Sec.  27, 
NEV4SE14 

X 

UM43,  44, 
45, and  46 

T.  5 N.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  19,  Wy2NEy4, 
Ey2NWy4 

Sec.  19,  NE74  SE74 

Sec.  17,  Lots  1,  8 and  9,  NE14  SEVa 

Sec.  8,  SEyi  SE14 

X 

UM62 

T.  1 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  25,  Lot  2 

X 

UM64 

T.  2 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  12,  NEy4NEy4 

X 

UM66 

T.  4 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  26,  Lot  11, 
Ny2SWi4SEyi 

X 

UM68 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  22.  SWy4NWV4 

X 
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Table  A-3.  Parcels  To  Be  Retained  In  Public  Ownership  In  Alternative  3/ 

Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

UM75 

T.  5 N..  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  3,  Lot  4,  Sy2NWy4 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive, 
SEy4NEy4,  swy4Nwy4,  wy2swy4 

Sec.  5,  Lots  1 and  2,  Sy2NEy4,  SEy4 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1,  2,  6 and  7,  Sy2NE14, 
y2swy4,  SE74 

Sec.  7,  Lot  1,  NWy4NEy4 

Sec.  8,  NEy4NWy4 

T.  6 N..  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  27,  SEy4Swy4,wy2SEy4 

Sec.  28,  Lots  14  and  15 

Sec.  29,  Lot  16 

X 

UM75 

(continued) 

T.  6 N..  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  31 , Lots  2,  3 and  4, 
SEy4Nwy4,Ey2Swy4,  se74 

Sec.  32,  Lots  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  12,  13  and 
16  to  20,  inclusive 

Sec.  33  Lots  1,  2,  and  7 to  10, 
inclusive 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NEy4,  Ny2NWy4, 
swy4Nwy4 

X 

UM76 

T.  6 N.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  17,  Lot  3 

X 
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Table  A-3.  Parcels  To  Be  Retained  In  Public  Ownership  In  Alternative  3.^ 

Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

Grande  Ronde  Basin 

Union  County 

UN3 

T.  2 S.,  R.  36  E„  Sec.  18,  SEy4SWy4; 
and  Sec.  19,  Wy2NEy4,  NEy4NWy4 

X 

UN5 

T.  2 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  27,  SEy4NWy4 

X 

UN7 

T.  3 S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  7,  SWy4NEy4, 
Ny2SEy4;  and  Sec.  8,  NWy4SWy4 

X 

UN26 

T.  4 S„  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  5,  Lots  1-3 

X 

UN27 

T.  4 S.,  R.  41  E„  Sec.  9,  Ey2NWy4 

X 

UN28 

T.  4 S.,  R.  41  E„  Sec.  33,  SWy4SEy4 

X 

UN39 

T.  5 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  30,  SEy4SW74 

X 

UN41 

T.  5 S.,  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  32,  Sy2SE74 

X 

UN42 

T.  5 S„  R.  41  E.,  Sec.  33,  NEy4SWy4 

X 

UN62 

T.  5 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  14,  SWy4SWy4, 
and  Sec.  15,  S72Ny2,  NWy4SWy4, 
Ey2SE% 

X 

UN63 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  25,  SEy4SWy4 

X 

UN64 

T.  3 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  24,  NV\l%NyyV4 

X 

UN68 

T.  2 N.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lot  3 

X 

UN71 

T.  3.  S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  1.  SWy4NEy4 

X 

Powder  Basin 

Union  County 

UN65 

T.  6 S„  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  18,  NEy4NWy4 

X 

Baker  County 

B1 

T.  13.  S.,  R.  36  E.,  Sec.  15, 
SWy4NEy4 

X 
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Table  A-3.  Parcels  To  Be  Retained  In  Public  Ownership  In  Alternative  3.^ 

Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

B71 

T.  11  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  19,  Lot  2 

X 

B128 

T.  11.  S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  27,  Ny2NWV4, 
SEV4NWy4 

X 

B129 

T.  11  S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  33, 
NWy4NEy4 

X 

B130 

T.  11  S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  34, 
swy4swy4 

X 

B138 

T.  12.  S.,  R.  37  E.,  Sec.  8,  NEy4NEy4 

X 

B144 

T.  12  S..  R.  38  E. 

X 

Sec.  1,  Sy2NE74,  Ey2SW74,  Ny2SE74 
Sec.  12,  SE74 

Sec.  13,  NEy4,SWy4,  Ny2SE74, 
SE14SE% 

Sec.  14,  Sy2N72,  Ny2S72 

Sec.  15,  Sy2NE74,  Ey2NWy4,  Ny2SE74, 

SEliSEI^ 

Sec.  22,  Ey2NE74,  NEy4SE74 
Sec.  24,  Wy2 

T.  12  S..  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  6,  Lots  4 to  7,  inclusive, 
Ey2SW'!4; 

Sec.  7,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive,  Ey2Wy2, 
SE74. 

B158 

T.  13.  S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  10.  Ey2NWy4, 
swy4Nwy4 

X 

B160 

T.  13  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  7,  Lot  2 

X 

B162 

T.  12  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  31.  Lot  1 

X 

B177 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  8,  Ny2NEy4 
Sec.  9,  Ny2NWy4 

X 

B178 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  7,  Ey2NE74 
Sec.  8,  Wy2NW,  Ny2SWy4 

X 
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Table  A-3.  Parcels  To  Be  Retained  In  Public  Ownership  In  Alternative  3.^ 

Parcel  By 
Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Reason  to  Retain 

Large 

Tree 

Columbia 

Shrub- 

Steppe 

B179 

T.  11  S.,  R.  40  E.,  Sec.  6,  SEV4SWy4 
Sec.  7,  Ey2NWV4,  Ey2SWy4, 
swy4SEy4 

X 

B184 

T.  9 S.,  R.  39  E.,  Sec.  34, 
SEy4Nwy4,  NEy4Swy4 

X 

B193 

T.  7 S„  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  31,  Lot  4 

X 

B197 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  28,  Wy2SWy4 

X 

B198 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  27,  Ey2SE74 

X 

B199 

T.  8 S.,  R.  38  E.,  Sec.  35,  SWy4NEy4 

X 

B213 

T.  12  S.,  R.  43  E.,  Sec.  7, 
swy4NEy4,  Nwy4SEy4 

X 

B226 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  15,  Ey2NE74 

X 

B227 

T.  10  S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  15, 
NEy4NWy4 

X 

B240 

T.  8 S.,  R.  44  E.,  Sec.  13,  NEy4NEy4 
T.  8 S.,  R.  45  E.,  Sec.  18,  Lot  1, 
NEy4NWy4 

X 

^ This  table  includes  units  having  large  trees  as  listed  on  Table  A-5  (for  Phase  1),  plus  some 
units  in  future  phases.  Additional  units  will  likely  be  identified  for  retention  as  further 
information  is  compiled  on  the  specific  units. 
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Table  A-  4.  Lands  Dropped  From  Exchange  Proposal. 

Legal  Description 

Approx. 

Acres 

Reason  for  Dropping  Land  From  Exchange 

T.  1 N„  R.  35  E. 
Secs.  13,  14,  and  23 

730 

Has  public  access;  creates  block  with  National  Forest: 
adjacent  to  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation. 

T.  3 N.  , R.  28  E. 
Sec.  22,  SV2 

320 

Within  Oregon  Trail  ACEC;  interpretive  wayside. 

T.  4 N.  , R.  37  E. 
Secs.  1 and  9-15 
T.  4 N.  , R.  38  E. 
Sec.  7 

2,045 

South  Fork  Walla  Walla  ACEC;  riparian  area; 
anadromous  fish  habitat;  adjacent  to  county  park. 

T.  5 N.  , R.  28  E. 
Sec.  28,  SEV4NEV4 

40 

Site  of  (closed)  Hermiston  landfill. 

T.  5 N.  . R.  31  E. 

Sec.  22,  Lot  2, 
Ey2SE^4SW%,  wy2SE% 

102 

Wetland  and  wildlife  habitat;  Power  City  Wildlife  area; 
Coop  agreement  with  ODFW. 

T.  2 S.  , R.  36  E. 
Sec.  5,  Wy2SEy4 

80 

Within  Oregon  Trail  ACEC. 

T.  3 S.  , R.  36  E. 
Sec.  30,  SEy4NEi/4 

40 

Withdrawn  for  Grande  Ronde  Reclamation  Project;  not 
available  for  exchange. 

T.  4 S.,  R.  32  E. 
Sec.  36,  NEy4NEy4 

40 

Has  old-growth  characteristics;  adjacent  to  USFS  old- 
growth  reserve. 

T.  4 S.,  R.  35  E. 
Sec.  23,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

Surrounded  by  National  Forest. 

T.  5 S.  , R.  31  E. 
Sec.  21,  Wy2SEy4 

80 

Adjacent  to  state  scenic  wayside;  has  critical  habitat; 
Bridge  Creek  Wildlife  area  is  nearby.. 

T.  5 S.,  R.  33  E. 

Sec.  30,  Lot  4;  Sec  31,  Lot 
1,  swy4NEy4,  Ey2Nwy4, 

N ’/2  S E 

278 

Located  on  Cable  Creek;  anadromous  fish  habitat  and 
riparian  value. 

T.  5 S.,  R.  41  E. 
Sec.  26,  NWy4NEy4 

40 

Surrounded  by  National  Forest. 

T.  5 S.  , R.  42  E. 
Sec.  19,  Lot  1 

50 

T.  5 S.  , R.  42  E. 
Sec.  30,  Lot  2 

49 

T.  6 S.,  R.  29  E. 
Sec.  31,  NEV4NEy4 

40 

Within  North  Fork  John  Day  acquisition  corridor. 
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Table  A-  4.  Lands  Dropped  From  Exchange  Proposal. 

T.  6 S„  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  31 , Lots  1 and  8 

80 

Within  North  Fork  John  Day  acquisition  corridor. 

T.  6 S„  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  31,  Lots  5,  6,  12,  and 
13 

214 

T.  6 S.,  R.  29  E. 
Sec.  33,  Ny2NWV4 

80 

T.  6 S.,  R.  29  E. 
Sec.  34,  WV2NEV4, 
NEy4NWy4 

120 

T.  6 S.,  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  35,  NW'/4NWy4. 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  35,  Ey2NEy4. 

80 

T.  6 S.,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  26, 

NEy4Nwy4,sy2Nwy4, 

Nwy4swy4 

160 

T.  6 S.,  R.  30  E. 
Sec.  32,  SEy4SWy4 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  30  E. 
Sec.  33,  SWy4NEy4 

40 

T.  6 S.,  R.  30  E. 

Sec  34,  NWy4,  NEy4SWy4 

200 

T.  6.  S.,  R.  30  E. 

Secs.  35  and  36 
T.  6 S.,  R.  31  E. 

Secs.  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  36 

740 

T.  6 S.,  R.  31  E. 
Sec.  15,  Sy2NEy4 

80 

Bridge  Creek  State  Wildlife  Area;  BLM-ODFW  Coop 
Agreement;  old-growth  characteristics. 

T.  6 S.  , R.  31  E. 
Sec.  36,  Sy2 

320 

Bridge  Creek  State  Wildlife  Area;  BLM-ODFW  Coop 
Agreement;  ODFW  administrative  site;  North  Fork  John 
Day  River  with  anadromous  fish  and  riparian  habitat. 

T.  6 S.  , R.  33  E. 
Secs.  3,  4,  and  5 

990 

Located  on  Cable  Creek;  anadromous  fish  habitat  and 
riparian  values;  creates  block  with  National  Forest. 

T.  7 S.,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  34,  Ey2NE!4, 
swy4NEy4,  wy2Nwy4 

200 

Blocks  into  J-V  Ranch  acquisition  area. 

T.  7 S.,  R.  29  E. 
Sec.  31 

80 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.25  mile);  potential  to  block 
acquisition  lands  into  these  tracts. 
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Table  A-  4.  Lands  Dropped  From  Exchange  Proposal. 

T.  8 S.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  1:  NEV4,  NV2SEV4 

240 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.25  mile);  potential  to  block 
acquisition  lands  into  these  tracts. 

T.  8 S,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  19:  SEy4NEV4, 
NWV4SEV4 

80 

Potential  for  blocking  into  river  corridor  in  later 
acquisitions. 

T.  8 S.,  R.  29  E. 
Sec.  6 

240 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.25  mile);  potential  to  block 
acquisition  lands  into  these  tracts. 

T.  8 S..  R.  30  E. 
Sec  17,NEy4NWy4 

40 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.4  miles);  steelhead  angler 
access;  dispersed  camping  site. 

T.  8 S.,  R.  26  E. 
Sec.  32 

T.  9 S.,  R.  26  E. 
Secs.  5,  6,  and  7 

520 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (1.25  miles  spawning  and 
rearing);  potential  acquisition  area  could  block  into  these 
tracts. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  26  E. 
Secs.  19,  27,  and  28 

280 

New  acquisition  proposals  would  block  into  these  lands. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  27  E. 
Sec  3,  NWy4SEy4 

40 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.25  mile)  on  North  Fork  John 
Day  River. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  31  E. 
Sec  15,  NWy4 

160 

Forested  parcel  blocks  into  public  lands.  State  and 
National  Forest;  public  access. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E. 
Sec  20,  NWy4NEy4, 
NEy4Nwy4 

80 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.5  miles);  public  access. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E. 
Sec  27,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

Anadromous  fish  habitat;  public  access. 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E. 

Sec  34,  S72NEy4,  SE74 

200 

Blocks  well  into  National  Forest;  anadromous  fish 
habitat,  public  access 

T.  10  S.,  R.  27  E. 
Sec.  6 

200 

Anadromous  fish  habitat  (0.7  miles). 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E. 
Sec  2,  \NV2\NV2 

160 

Blocked  into  National  Forest;  anadromous  fish  habitat  (1 
mile  spawning  and  rearing);  public  access. 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E. 
Sec  2,  SWy4SEy4 

40 

Blocks  into  National  Forest  on  three  sides. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E. 
Sec.  30 

240 

Threatened  wildlife  habitat;  mature  forest  stand. 

T.  14  S.,  R.  26  E. 
Secs  15  and  22 

160 

Within  South  Fork  retention  (Zone  1)  corridor;  borders 
National  Forest  Black  Canyon  Wilderness. 

T.  14  S.,  R.  29  E. 
Secs.  6 ,7,  and  8 

1,200 

Blocks  into  National  Forest;  unroaded  area  with  mature 
forest  stands;  walk-in  access. 
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T.  14  S.,  R.  32  E. 
Sec.  11 

240 

Blocks  into  National  Forest  with  public  access. 

T.  14  S.,  R.  32  E. 
Sec.  11 

200 

Borders  National  Forest  Strawberry  Mountain 
Wilderness:  Within  Strawberry  Wilderness  Study  Area. 

T.  14  S.,  R.  33  E. 
Sec.  10 

200 

Borders  National  Forest  Strawberry  Mountain 
Wilderness;  portions  within  Strawberry  Wilderness  Study 
Area  (OR2-98);  mature  forest  stand;  anadromous  fish 
habitat;  bull  trout  and  Westslope  cutthroat  trout  habitat 
(0.6  miles). 

T.  15  S.,  R.  26  E. 

Secs.  22,  23,  26,  and  35 

1,240 

Anadromous  fish  habitat;  public  access;  within  Zone  1 
retention  lands;  blocks  into  National  Forest;  mature  forest 
stands. 

T.  15  S.,  R.  30  E. 
Sec.  33,  NWy4NWy4 

40 

Wetland  habitat:  mature  forest  stand;  public  access. 

T.  17  S.  , R.  28  E. 
Sec  33 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E. 
Secs.  3 and  4 

360 

Largely  within  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Corridor; 
no  comparable  river  front  property  within  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  corridor  offered  in  trade. 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  24,  Wy2SEy4 

80 

Entirely  within  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Corridor; 
no  comparable  river  front  property  within  Wild  and 
Scenic  river  corridor  offered  in  trade. 

Total  Acres  13,718 
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Table  A-5.  Potential  Disposal  Lands  Containing  Commercial  Timber  (Phase 
1) 

Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

John  Day  Basin  > Grant  County 

T.  7 S.,  R 29  E. 

G5 

Secs.  14  and  15 

59 

P4-/D2- 

45 

T.  7 S.,  R.  30  E. 

G4 

Sec.  15 

33 

P4- 

33 

G2 

Sec.  23 

40 

P4- 

36 

G3 

Sec.  23 

40 

P4- 

28 

G1 

Sec.  24 

32 

PD4- 

32 

T.  8 S.,  R.  27  E. 

G8 

Secs.  14  and  1 5 

44 

P4-/P3- 

30 

G9 

Sec.  15 

5 

P4- 

5 

T.  8 S.,  R.  28  E. 

G16 

Sec.  22 

5 

P4- 

5 

G22 

Secs.  22  and  23 

4 

P4- 

4 

G23 

Sec.  24 

5 

P4- 

5 

G24 

Secs.  1 1,12,  and  14 

32 

P4- 

32 

G25 

Sec.  7 

59 

P4 

54 

G26 

Sec.  18 

15 

P4- 

5 

G28 

Secs.  22  and  27 

40 

P4-/P3 

31 

T.  8 S.,  R.  30  E. 

G32 

Sec.  12 

40 

P4- 

40 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
■^Timber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

G33 

Sec.  14 

40 

P4- 

40 

G34 

Sec.  24 

20 

PD4- 

10 

T.  8 S.,  R.  31  E. 

G295 

Sec.  30 

12 

P4- 

10 

G35 

Sec.  32 

10 

PD4- 

3 

T.  9 S.,  R.  26  E. 

G83B 

Sec.  27 

30 

PD3- 

T.  9 S.,  R.  28  E. 

G54 

Sec.  9 

11 

P4- 

11 

G53 

Sec.  22 

60 

P3-/P4- 

12 

T.  9 S.,  R.  31  E. 

G46 

Sec.  8 

40 

PD4- 

40 

G47 

Sec.  15 

40 

PD4- 

40 

G45 

Sec.  23 

28 

P4- 

28 

T.  9 S.,  R.  32  E. 

G38B 

Sec.  4 

15 

P4 

15 

G43B 

Sec.  18 

10 

D3- 

T.  10  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G88 

Sec.  22 

65 

P3-/P4 

14 

G89 

Secs.  26  and  27 

79 

PD4-/P3 

69 

T.  10  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G94A 

Sec.  16 

37 

P4- 

37 

G94B 

Sec.  16 

4 

P4- 

4 

G95 

Secs.  22  and  27 

141 

P4-/PDWG4- 

141 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
yimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

G96 

Sec.  23 

28 

P4- 

28 

G97 

Sec.  23 

63 

PD4-PD4-31 

31 

32 

G98 

Sec.  26 

33 

PD4- 

33 

G99 

Sec.  26 

36 

PD3- 

T.  10  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G102 

Secs.  13  and  14 

80 

DWG4- 

80 

G101 

Sec.  30 

31 

P4- 

31 

T.  10  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G104D 

Sec.  21 

25 

P4-/P3 

12 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G104B 

Sec.  29 

54 

PD4- 

54 

G104A 

Sec.  30 

40 

PD4- 

40 

T.  11  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G125 

Sec.  1 1 

80 

PD4-  P4- 

68 

12 

T.  11  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G110 

Sec.  6 

7 

P2- 

G113 

Secs.  17  and  20 

88 

PD4-/PD4 

38 

50 

G114 

Sec.  21 

32 

P4-/P3- 

21 

T.  11  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G106 

Secs.  29  and  32 

4 

P4- 

4 

G107 

Sec.  30 

16 

P4- 

16 

G108 

Sec.  32 

9 

P4 

9 

T.  12  S.,  R.  30  E. 

G150  A 

Secs.  24  and  25 

165 

DP4-/PD4- 

62 

103 

G149 

Sec.  34 

86 

PD3- 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
yimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

T.  12  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G151  A 

Sec.  30 

57 

P4-D2- 

30 

T.  12  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G157 

Sec.  26 

52 

P4- 

52 

G156 

Sec.  28 

69 

PD3- 

G153 

Sec.  30 

34 

PD4- 

34 

G154 

Sec.  30 

30 

PD3- 

T.12  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G158 

Sec.  5 

24 

DWG3-/P4 

5 

G159 

Secs.  15  and  16 

200 

P4-/P4-/3- 

31 

162 

G160 

Sec.  17 

134 

P4-/DWG2- 

30 

52 

G161A 

Sec.  20 

40 

P4-/P3- 

40 

G161B 

Sec.  20 

38 

P4-/PD3- 

33 

G161C 

Sec.  20 

34 

P4-/P3 

10 

G162 

Sec.  30 

60 

D3-/D2- 

T.  13  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G187 

Secs.  29  and  30 

13 

P3- 

G188 

Sec.  29 

9 

P3- 

G192 

Sec.  30 

98 

PD3- 

G189 

Sec.  31 

57 

PD3-/P4- 

10 

G191 

Sec.  32 

34 

P3- 

G186 

Sec.  33 

24 

P3- 

T.  13  S.,  R.  34  E. 

G163 

Sec.  24 

108 

P4-/PD3- 

52 

T.  14  S.,  R.  29  E. 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

G197 

Sec.  11 

96 

PD4- 

96 

T.  14.  S.,  R.  31  E. 

G210B 

Secs.  15,  21 , and  22 

498 

PD4-/PD3  & 2 

28 

G212 

Sec.  21 

40 

P3- 

G210A 

Sec.  27 

66 

P4-/PD3- 

39 

G209A 

and 

209B 

Sec.  28 

199 

PD4- 

114 

85 

G206 

Sec.  29 

71 

P4-/P4-/P2- 

19 

23 

G204 

Sec.  30 

20 

P3-/P4- 

8 

G205 

Sec.  31 

120 

PD3-/P4- 

53 

G207 

Sec.  32 

36 

PD3- 

G208 

Sec.  32 

93 

P4- 

93 

G211 

Sec.  34 

31 

D3- 

T.  14  S.,  R.  32  E. 

G218 

Sec.  1 

7 

P3- 

G214 

Sec.  4 

26 

P3- 

G216 

Secs.  1 and  2 

62 

P3- 

G213 

Sec.  9 

30 

PD3- 

G215 

Sec.  10 

12 

P3- 

G217 

Sec.  12 

22 

P3- 

T.  14  S.,  R.  33  E. 

G219 

Sec.  7,8 

124 

P3- 

G426 

Sec.  9 

94 

PD3-/P4- 

20 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G239A 

Sec.  35 

108 

P4- 

108 

G240A 

Sec.  25 

50 

P4- 

50 

T.  18  S.,  R.  26  E. 

G235 

Sec.  1 

13 

P3- 

G231 

Sec.  2 

32 

P4- 

32 

G239B 

Secs.  9 andIO 

84 

P4-/P4- 

21 

63 

G237 

Sec.  12,13 

136 

P4-/P3- 

61 

G232 

Sec.  21 

28 

P4- 

28 

G236B 

Sec.  25 

53 

P4-/PD4- 

13 

40 

G236A 

Sec.  26 

8 

PD4- 

8 

G238 

Sec.  28 

18 

P4- 

18 

T.  18  S.,  R.  27  E. 

G251 

Sec.  10 

25 

P3- 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E. 

G260 

Secs.  7 and  8 

83 

P3- 

T.  18  S.,  R.  29  E. 

G271 

Sec.  7 

73 

P4-P3- 

45 

John  Day  Basin  - Wheeler  County 

T.  6 S,  R.  23  E. 

W1 

Sec.  23 

37 

P4-/P2- 

37 

T.  7 S,  R.  22  E. 

W2/3 

Sec.  12 

72 

P4/D2 

32 

W4 

Sec.  14 

40 

P4/D2 

38 

W5 

Sec.  20 

36 

P4/P2/D 

15 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

W6 

Sec.  23 

39 

P4/D2 

27 

W7 

Sec.  25 

38 

P4/D3 

33 

W8/9 

Secs.  25  and  26 

192 

P4/P2 

65 

W10 

Sec.  34 

40 

P4/D3 

40 

T.  8 S,  R.  21  E. 

W24B 

Sec.  14 

24 

P4/P2 

24 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22  E. 

W11 

Sec.  1 

38 

P4/P2 

38 

W15 

Sec.  1 

39 

P4-/P2/D2 

39 

W17 

Sec.  6 

27 

P4/P2 

13 

W17 

Sec.  7 

68 

P4/P2 

34 

W14 

Sec.  9 

61 

P4/D2/P2 

31 

21 

W12 

Sec.  10 

31 

P4/D2 

10 

W13 

Sec.  11 

40 

P4/P1 

20 

W18 

Sec.  19 

51 

P4/P2 

38 

13 

W19 

Sec.  24 

92 

P4/D2 

60 

W19 

Sec.  25 

24 

P4/D2 

24 

W21 
and  22 

Sec.  26 

92 

P4/P2 

40 

52 

W20 

Sec.  30 

20 

P4/P2 

4 

W700 

Sec.  34 

6 

D2 

W21 

Sec.  35 

8 

P4/P2 

8 

W16 

Sec.  40 

40 

P4/P2 

20 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

John  Day  Basin  - Morrow  County 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E. 

M5 

Sec.  1 

20 

D3-/P2= 

M2 

Sec.  6 

12 

P3/D3 

M1 

Secs.  7 and  8 

30 

P4-/P2- 

15 

M3 

Sec.  9 

3 

P3- 

M4 

Sec.  10 

20 

P4-/P2 

20 

M6 

Sec.  19 

25 

P3 

T.  5 S.,  R.  25  E. 

M7 

Sec.  31 

20 

P3/P2= 

John  Day  Basin  - Umatilla  County 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E. 

UM7 

Sec.  13 

47 

P3/P2 

T.  4 S.,  R.  31  E. 

UM49 

Sec.  12 

21 

P2 

UM50 

Sec.  12 

22 

P3= 

UM  51 

Sec.  12 

24 

P3=/D3- 

UM  55 

Sec.  18 

71 

P2=/D2- 

UM6 

Sec.  19 

107 

P2/D2 

UM  52 

Sec.  23 

30 

P3= 

T.  5 S.,  R.  31  E. 

UM57 

Sec.  17 

47 

P4-/D3- 

47 

UM4 

Sec.  18 

53 

P3/D3 

UM70 

Sec.  21 

28 

WL4-/WF3- 

28 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

UM58 

Sec.  23 

10 

P3/D3 

T.  5 S.,  R.  33  E. 

UM60 

Sec.  21 

40 

WF2=/DF1- 

UM59A 

Sec.  30 

7 

D3 

T.  6 S„  R.  33  E. 

UM80 

Sec.  5 

46 

LP2-/WF3- 

UM61 

Sec.  6 

33 

P4-/DWF- 

6 

Umatilla  Basin  - Morrow  County 

T 4 S.,  R.  28  E. 

M12 

Sec.  1 

70 

P4-/DWF3 

49 

Mil 

Sec.  15 

37 

P4-/WFD= 

21 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E. 

M15 

Sec.  3 

34 

P4=/P2 

15 

M13 

Sec.  6 

12 

P4-/WF3 

12 

T.  5 S.,  R.  26  E. 

M-8 

Sec.  11 

20 

P4D= 

20 

T.  5 S.,  R.  27  E. 

M10 

Sec.  3 

10 

D2= 

M-9 

Sec.  17 

40 

P4=/P2= 

34 

Umatilla  Basin  - Umatilla  County 

T.  1 S.,  R.  35  E. 

UM62 

Sec.  25 

37 

WF4-/03= 

37 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

T.  3 S.,  R.  32  E. 

UM48 

Sec.  2 

74 

WF2/P2 

T.  4 S.,  R.  30  E. 

UM13 

Sec.  1 

13 

P2/D2 

UM11 

Sec.  2 

14 

P2 

UM9 

Sec.  10 

30 

P2/D2 

UM10 

Sec.  10 

25 

P3/WL2 
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Parcel 

Legal  Description 

Acres  of 

Commercial 

Timber 

Overstory 
Jimber  Type 

Acres  Having 
Large  Tree 
Component  ^ 

4= 

4- 

Summary 

John  Day  Basin 

Grant  County 

5,359 

831 

2,388 

Wheeler  County 

1,155 

113 

663 

Morrow  County 

130 

0 

35 

Umatilla  County 

586 

0 

81 

Basin  Total 

7,230 

944 

3,167 

Umatilla  Basin 

Morrow  County 

223 

69 

82 

Umatilla  County 

193 

37 

0 

Basin  Total 

416 

106 

82 

TOTAL  ACRES  - PHASE  1 

7,646 

1,050 

3,249 

^ P = Ponderosa  Pine 
D = Dougias-fir 
WF  = White  fir 
LP  = Lodgepole  pine 
WL  = Western  larch 

^ 4 is  a code  number  used  to  identify  large  trees  (dbh  21  inches  or  greater). 

4-  represents  commercial  forestlands  having  large  trees,  minimally  stocked  (10-39% 
crown  closure). 

4=  represents  commercial  forestlands  having  large  trees,  moderately  stocked  (40- 
69%  crown  closure). 
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Table  A-6.  Disposal  Parcels  Presumed  for  Change  In  Use  After 
Exchange. 

(Note:  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  it  is  presumed  that  the  following 
parcels  would  be  used  for  agricultural  or  other  use  following  transfer  into 
private  ownership.) 

Parcel  Number 
by  Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Agricultural  Use 
(Approx.  Acres) 

Industrial,  Rural 
Residential, 
or  Other  Use 
(Approx.  Acres) 

John  Day  Basin,  Morrow  County 

M30 

T.  3 S.,  R.  23 
E., 

Sec.  31 ; Lots  2,  3 and  4; 
EVzSWVa,  WV2SEI4,  SE14SE14 

Sec.  32,  SWVaSW’A 

24 

Umatilla  Basin,  Morrow  County 

M26 

T.  2 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  6, 
unnamed  lot  in  the  NEt4NW% 

36 

M27 

T.  5 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  20, 
southern  portion  of  NW^^SW% 
not  included  within  Corps  of 
Engineers  withdrawal. 

20 

M28 

T.  4 N.,  R.  26  E.,  Sec.  8, 
SV2NEV4,  NV2SWV4 

129 

Umatilla  Basin,  Umatilla  County 

UM18 

T.  2 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28,  E’/2Ey2 

15 

UM20 

T.  3 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  24,  SWV4 

140 

UM21 

T.  3 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  12, 
SV2SEV4 

80 

UM22 

T.  3 N.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  2, 
SE14SE% 

40 

UM23 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  32, 
Wy2NEV4 

65 

UM24 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  34, 
sy2Swy4Nwy4 

20 

UM25 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28, 
S E !4  S E yi 

15 

UM26 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28, 
NEy4NEy4 

15 
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Parcel  Number 
by  Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Agricultural  Use 
(Approx.  Acres) 

Industrial,  Rural 
Residential, 
or  Other  Use 
(Approx.  Acres) 

UM27 

T.  5 N„  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  22,  Lot  1, 
Ey2swy4swy4 

35 

UM28 

T.  5 N„  R.  28  E„  Sec.  26, 
wy2Nwy4Swy4,  swy4swy4, 
Ny2SE'!4SWyi 

80 

UM29 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  20,  SWy4 

160 

UM30 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  34, 
NEy4NEy4 

37 

UM32 

T.  5 N„  R.  30  E.,  Sec.  13,  SEy4 

10 

UM36 

T.  5 N.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  8, 
swy4SEy4 

2 

UM37 

T.  5 N„  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  2,  Lot  3 

23 

UM38 

T.  6 N„  R.  32  E„  Sec.  15,  Lot  4 

17 

UM63 

T.  4 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  14, 
Ny2Sy2SEy4SW14  (portion  located 
north  of  railroad) 

6 

UM64 

T.  2 S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  12, 
N E 14  N E 14 

5 

UM67 

T.  5 N.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  28, 
NEy4SEy4 

15 

UM68 

T.  5 N.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  22, 
SWy4NWy4 

20 
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Parcel  Number 
by  Basin  and 
County 

Legal  Description 

Agricultural  Use 
(Approx.  Acres) 

Industrial,  Rural 
Residential, 
or  Other  Use 
(Approx.  Acres) 

UM75 

T.  5 N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  3,  Lot  4,  Sy2NWV4 

Sec.  4,  Lots  1 to  4,  inclusive, 
SEV4NEy4,  swy4Nwy4, 
wy2Swy4 

Sec.  5,  Lots  1 and  2,  S’^NEyi, 
SEy4 

Sec.  6,  Lots  1 , 2,  6 and  7, 
sy2NE74,  Ey2swy4,  se74 

Sec.  7,  Lot  1,  NWy4NEy4 

Sec.  8,  NEy4NWy4 

T.  6 N..  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  27,  SEy4Swy4,  wy2SEy4 

Sec.  28,  Lots  14  and  15 

Sec.  29,  Lot  16 

Sec.  31 , Lots  2,  3 and  4, 
SE14NWl4,Ey2SW%,  SE% 

Sec.  32,  Lots  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  12, 
13  and  16  to  20,  inclusive 

Sec.  33  Lots  1,  2.  and  7 to  10, 
inclusive 

Sec.  34,  NWy4NE'/4,  Ny2NWV4, 

SWy4NWV4 

157 

Summary 

Total  - John  Day  Basin,  Morrow  County 

24 

0 

Total  - Umatilla  Basin,  Morrow  County 

185 

0 

Total  - Umatilla  Basin,  Umatilla  County 

771 

186 

Total  - Umatilla  Basin  (Morrow  & Umatilla  counties) 

956 

186 

Total  Acres  for  NOALE  Area 

980 

186 
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Table  B-1.  Common  Wildlife  Species  and  Provinces  Where  They  are  Widespread  or  Abundant. 

Province 

Columbia 

Basin 

Herptiles 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Birds 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High  Lava 
Plains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Blue 

Mountains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wildlife  Species 

Scientific  Name 

Pseudacris  regilla 

Sceloporus  occidentalis 

Ufa  stansburiana 

Phrynosoma  douglassi 

Coluber  constrictor 

Pituophis  melanoleucus 

Crotalus  viridus 

Ardea  herodias 

Branta  canadensis 

Anas  crecca 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

Anas  acuta 

Anas  cyanoptera 

Anas  clypeata 

Anas  strepera 

Anas  americana 

Common  Name 

Pacific  Treefrog 

Western  Fence  Lizard 

Side-blotched  Lizard 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Racer 

Gopher  Snake 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Canada  Goose 

Green-winged  Teal 

Mallard 

Northern  Pintail 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Northern  Shoveler 

Gadwall 

American  Widgeon 
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Table  B-1.  Common  Wildlife  Species  and  Provinces  Where  They  are  Widespread  or  Abundant. 

Province 

Columbia 

Basin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High  Lava 
Plains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Blue 

Mountains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wildlife  Species 

Scientific  Name 

Aythya  americana 

Bucephala  clangula 

Bucephala  albeola 

Cathartes  aura 

Circus  cyaneus 

Buteo  jamaicensis 

Buteo  lagopus 

I Falco  sparverius 

Perdix  perdix 

Alectoris  chukar 

Callipepla  californica 

Porzana  Carolina 

Fulica  americana 

Charadrius  vociferus 

Calldris  mauri 

Calidris  minutilla 

Columba  livia 

Zenaida  macroura 

Common  Name 

Redhead 

Common  Goldeneye 

Bufflehead 

Turkey  Vulture 

Norther  Harrier 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Rough-legged  hawk 

American  Kestrel 

Gray  Partridge 

Chukar 

California  Quail 

Sora 

American  Coot 

Killdeer 

Western  Sandpiper 

Least  Sandpiper 

Rock  Dove 

Mourning  Dove 
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Table  B-1.  Common  Wildlife  Species  and  Provinces  Where  They  are  Widespread  or  Abundant. 

Province 

Columbia 

Basin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High  Lava 
Plains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Blue 

Mountains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wildlife  Species 

Scientific  Name 

Bubo  virginianus 

Chordeiles  minor 

Colaptes  a u rat  us 

Empidonax  oberholseri 

Empidonax  wrightii 

Tyrannus  verticalis 

Eremophila  alpestris 

Tachycineta  bicolor 

Tachycineta  thalassina 

Hirundo  rustica 

Parus  gambeli 

Salpinctes  obsoletus 

Sialla  currucoides 

Turdus  migratorius 

Oreoscoptes  montanus 

Vireo  gilvus 

Dendroica  petechia 

Dendroica  coronata 

Common  Name 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Common  Nighthawk 

Northern  Flicker 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Gray  Flycatcher 

Western  Kingbird 

Horned  Lark 

Tree  Swallow 

Violet-green  Swallow 

Cliff  Swallow 

Mountain  Chickadee 

Rock  Wren 

Mountain  Bluebird 

American  Robin 

j 

Sage  Thrasher 

Warbling  Vireo 

Yellow  Warbler 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 
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Table  B-1.  Common  Wildlife  Species  and  Provinces  Where  They  are  Widespread  or  Abundant. 

Province 

Columbia 

Basin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mammals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High  Lava 
Plains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Blue 

Mountains 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wildlife  Species 

Scientific  Name 

Geothlypis  trichas 

Passerina  amoena 

Spizella  brewed 

Pooecetes  gramineus 

Amphispiza  belli 

Passerculus  sandwichensis 

Melospiza  melodia 

Junco  hyemalls 

Myotis  californicus 

Myotis  evotis 

Myotis  lucifugus 

Myotis  thysanodes 

Myotis  volans 

Lasiurus  cinereus 

Lasionycteris  noctivagans 

Eptesicus  fuscus 

Antrozous  pallidas 

Common  Name 

Common  Yellowthroat 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Sage  Sparrow 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Song  Sparrow 

Dark-eyed  Junco  j 

California  Myotis 

Long-eared  Myotis 

Little  Brown  Myotis 

Fringed  Myotis 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Hoary  Bat 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Big  Brown  Bat 

Pallid  Bat 
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Table  B-2.  Fish  Species  Occurring  in  the  NOALE  Analysis  Area. 

Common  Name  and  Scientific 
Name 

ESA  Listing 
Status 

Bureau 

Sensitive 

Basin  where  Species 
Is  Known  to  OccuP 
JD  UM  GR  P 

Chinook  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha) 

X X 

Snake  River  Chinook  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha) 

Spring 

Fall 

Threatened 

Threatened 

X 

X 

Kokanee  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  nerka) 

X X 

Snake  River  steelhead  trout 
(Oncorhynchus  mykiss) 

Threatened 

X 

Steelhead  (Mid-Columbia  ESU) 
(Oncorhynchus  mykiss) 

/ 

Propo^^d 

Threatened 

X X 

Redband  trout,  resident 
(Oncorhynchus  mykiss) 

X 

X X X X 

Rainbow  trout  (resident  and 
introduced) 

(Oncorhynchus  mykiss  mykiss) 

X X X X 

Westslope  cutthroat  trout 
(Oncorhynchus  clarki  lewisi) 

X 

X 

Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout 
(Oncorhynchus  clarki  bouvieri) 

X 

Bull  trout  (Salvelinus 
confluentus) 

Proposed 

Threatened 

X X X X 

Brook  trout  (Salvelinus 
fontinalis) 

X X X X 

Mountain  whitefish  (Prosopium 
williamsoni) 

X X X X 

Pauite  sculpin  (Cottus  beldingi) 

X X X X 

Shorthead  sculpin  (Cottus 
confusus) 

X X X X 

Margined  sculpin  (Cottus 
margin  us) 

X 

X 

Prickly  sculpin  (Cottus  aspei) 

XXX 
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Table  B-2.  Fish  Species  Occurring  in  the  NOALE  Analysis  Area. 

Common  Name  and  Scientific 
Name 

ESA  Listing 
Status 

Bureau 

Sensitive 

Basin  where  Species 
Is  Known  to  OccuP 
JD  UM  GR 

p 

Mottled  sculpin  {Cottus  bairdi) 

X 

X 

X 

Riffle  sculpin  {Cottus  gulosus) 

X 

X 

X 

Reticulate  sculpin  {Cottus 
perplexus) 

X 

X 

X 

Torrent  sculpin  {Cottus 
rhotheus) 

X 

X 

X 

Bridgelip  sucker  {Catostomus 
columbianus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Largescale  sucker  {Catostomus 
macrocheilus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mountain  sucker  {Catostomus 
platyrhynchus) 

X 

Carp  {Cyprinus  carpio) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chiselmouth  {Acrocheilus 
alutaceus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northern  squawfish 
{Ptychocheilus  oregonensis) 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

Longnose  dace  {Rhinichthys 
cataractae) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Speckled  dace  {Rhinichthys 
osculus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Leopard  dace  {Rhinichthys 
falcatus) 

X 

X 

X 

Redside  shiner  {Richardsonius 
balteatus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Peamouth  {Mylocheilus 
caurinus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Smallmouth  bass  {Micropterus 
dolomleui) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Largemouth  bass  {Micropterus 
salmoides) 

X 

Bluegill  {Lepomis  macrochirus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Table  B-2.  Fish  Species  Occurring  in  the  NOALE  Analysis  Area. 

Common  Name  and  Scientific 
Name 

ESA  Listing 
Status 

Bureau 

Sensitive 

Basin  where  Species 
Is  Known  to  Occur’ 
JD  UM  GR 

p 

Pumpkinseed  {Lepomis 
gibbosus) 

X 

X 

X 

White  crappie  {Pomoxis 
annularis) 

X 

X 

X 

Black  crappie  {Pomoxis 
nigromaculatus) 

X 

X 

X 

Goldfish  {Carassius  auratus) 

X 

X 

X 

Channel  catfish  {Ictalurus 
punctatus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Brown  bullhead  {Ictalurus 
nebulosus) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow  bullhead  {Ictalurus 
natalis) 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow  perch  {Perea  flavescens) 

X 

X 

X 

Pacific  lamprey  {Lampetra 
tridentata) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Western  brook  lamprey 
{Lampetra  richardsoni) 

X 

^ JD  = John  Day  Basin 
DM  = Umatilla  Basin 
GR  = Grande  Ronde  Basin 
P = Powder  River  Basin 

^ ESA  Listing  Status  as  of  6/10/1997 

Source  of  Occurrence  Data;  ODFW  1989 
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Table  B-3.  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  by  Major  Land  Types  for  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assemble 
Exchange 

ODFW 
(SC)  Critical 
(SV)  Vulnerable 
(SP)  Peripheral 
(SU)  Status 
Undetermined 
(LT)  Listed 
Threatened 

SC 

SC 

AS 

I 

SP 

AS 

SC 

AS 

SC 

BLM 

Sensitiv 

e 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

USFS 

Sensitive 

X 

X 

X 

Oregon  Natural 

Heritage 

Program 

(1)  Critical 

(2)  Imperiled 

(3)  Rare 

(4)  Not  rare 

ro 

CM 

C\J 

CM 

00 

00 

oo 

USFWS 

Species 

of 

Concern 

X 

X 

X 

Federally 

Listed 

T-Threatened 

E-Endangered 

C-Candidate 

Species 

HERPTILES 

Northern  Sagebrush  Lizard 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Northwest  Painted  Turtle 

Western  Toad 

Woodhouse’s  Toad 

Tailed  Frog 

BIRDS 

Northern  Goshawk 

Great  Gray  Owl 

Pileated  Woodpecker 
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Table  B-3.  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  by  Major  Land  Types  for  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange 

Major  Land 
Type 

DC  — a — to  c 

DC  TO  C 0>  4) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F 

o 

r 

e 

s 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ODFW 
(SC)  Critical 
(SV)  Vulnerable 
(SP)  Peripheral 
(SU)  Status 
Undetermined 
(LT)  Listed 
Threatened 

SC 

OS 

SC 

SC 

SC 

OS 

OS 

OS 

SC 

SC 

BLM 

Sensitiv 

e 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

USFS 

Sensitive 

X 

X 

Oregon  Natural 

Heritage 

Program 

(1)  Critical 

(2)  Imperiled 

(3)  Rare 

(4)  Not  rare 

CO 

CO 

CO 

Tj* 

CO 

- 

CO 

CO 

USFWS 

Species 

of 

Concern 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Federally 

Listed 

T-Threatened 

E-Endangered 

C-Candidate 

Species 

Lewis  Woodpecker 

White-Headed  Woodpecker 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

Black-backed  Woodpecker 

Flammulated  Owl 

Williams  Sapsucker 

Western  Blue  Bird 

Western  Burrowing  Owl 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse 

Western  Sage  Grouse 

Ferruginous  Hawk 
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Table  B-3.  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  by  Major  Land  Types  for  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange 

Major  Land 
Type 

cc  •-  a <0  c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DC  « c 0>  Q> 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F 

o 

r 

e 

s 

t 

ODFW 
(SC)  Critical 
(SV)  Vulnerable 
(SP)  Peripheral 
(SU)  Status 
Undetermined 
(LT)  Listed 
Threatened 

SC 

AS 

ns 

SP 

AS 

AS 

LU 

_1 

AS 

i- 

_i 

BLM 

Sensitiv 

e 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

USES 

Sensitive 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oregon  Natural 

Heritage 

Program 

(1)  Critical 

(2)  Imperiled 

(3)  Rare 

(4)  Not  rare 

CNJ 

CM 

(M 

CO 

CO 

CO 

- 

- 

USFWS 

Species 

of 

Concern 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Federally 

Listed 

T-Threatened 

E-Endangered 

C-Candidate 

LU 

t- 

Species 

Upland  Sandpiper 

Loggerhead  Shrike 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

Harlequin  Duck 

Tricolored  Blackbird 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Black  Tern 

Long-billed  Curlew 

Swainsons  Hawk 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Bank  Swallow 

Bald  Eagle 
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Table  B-3.  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  by  Major  Land  Types  for  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange 

Major  Land 
Type 

Qc  a «o  — to  c 

QC  Q c O)  4) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F 

o 

r 

e 

s 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ODFW 
(SC)  Critical 
(SV)  Vulnerable 
(SP)  Peripheral 
(SU)  Status 
Undetermined 
(LT)  Listed 
Threatened 

AS 

SC 

h- 

_j 

SC 

AS 

AS 

ns 

BLM 

Sensitiv 

e 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

USFS 

Sensitive 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oregon  Natural 

Heritage 

Program 

(1)  Critical 

(2)  Imperiled 

(3)  Rare 

(4)  Not  rare 

CO 

CNJ 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CO 

CO 

CO 

USFWS 

Species 

of 

Concern 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Federally 

Listed 

T-Threatened 

E-Endangered 

C-Candidate 

Lll 

Species 

MAMMALS 

American  Marten 

Pacific  Fisher 

California  Wolverine 

California  Bighorn  Sheep 

North  American  Lynx 

Gray  Wolf 

Washington  Ground  Squirrel 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

White-tailed  Jack  Rabbit 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Spotted  Bat 
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Table  B-3.  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  by  Major  Land  Types  for  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange 

Major  Land 
Type 

QC  — Q.  (0  CI  C 

X 

X 

CC  <0  c C) 

X 

F 

o 

r 

e 

s 

t 

X 

X 

X 

ODFW 
(SC)  Critical 
(SV)  Vulnerable 
(SP)  Peripheral 
(SU)  Status 
Undetermined 
(LT)  Listed 
Threatened 

ns 

ns 

AS 

ns 

I 

sc 

sc 

BLM 

Sensitiv 

e 

X 

X 

X 

USES 

Sensitive 

X 

Oregon  Natural 

Heritage 

Program 

(1)  Critical 

(2)  Imperiled 

(3)  Rare 

(4)  Not  rare 

00 

CO 

CO 

00 

CO 

CM 

USFWS 

Species 

of 

Concern 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Federally 

Listed 

T-Threatened 

E-Endangered 

C-Candidate 

Species 

Small-footed  Myotis 

Long-eared  Myotis 

Fringed  Myotis 

Yuma  Myotis 

Pale  Western  Big-eared  bat 

Pacific  Western  Big-eared 
bat 
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Table  B-4.  Special  Status  Plant  Species  Known  to  Occur,  or  Having  Potential 
to  Occur,  in  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  Area. 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Occurrence 

Transparent 

milkvetch 

Astragulus 
diaphanus  var. 
diaphanus 

Tracking  species 
(BLM  and  ONHP) 

Umatilla  Basin 

Stalked-pod 

milkvetch 

Astragulas 

sclerocarpus 

Tracking  species 
(BLM  and  ONHP) 

Umatilla  Basin 

Crouching  or 
Columbia  milkvetch 

Astragulus 

succumbens 

Tracking  species 
(BLM  and  ONHP) 

Umatilla  Basin 

Snake  River 
goldenweed 

Haplopappus 

radiatus 

State  Endangered 
and  BLM  Sensitive 

Powder  River  Basin 

Oregon  semaphore 
grass 

Pleuropogon 

oreganus 

State  Threatened 
and  BLM  Sensitive 

Powder  River  Basin 

Grape  fern 

Botrychium 
crenu  latum 

Federal  Candidate 
and  BLM  Sensitive 

Powder  River  Basin 

Onions 

Allium  sp. 

Tracking  Species 
(BLM  and  ONHP) 

Powder  River  Basin 

South  Fork  John 
Day  milkvetch 

{Astgragulus 
diaphanus  var. 
diurnus) 

Bureau  Sensitive 
State  Threatened 

John  Day  Basin 

Henderson’s 

Ricegrass 

{Achnatherum 

hendersonii) 

Bureau  Sensitive 
State  Candidate 

John  Day  Basin 

Wallowa  Ricegrass 

{A.  Wallowensis 
sp.nov.) 

Bureau  Sensitive 

John  Day  Basin 

Porcupine  Sedge 

{Carex  hystericina) 

Assessment  Species 

John  Day  Basin 

Hepatic 

Monkeyflower 

{M.jungermanniodes) 

Bureau  Sensitive 
State  Candidate 

John  Day  Basin 

Arrowleaf  Thelypody 

{ Thelypodium 
eucosmum) 

Bureau  Sensitive, 
State  Threatened 

John  Day  Basin 

Hedgehog  cactus 

Pediocactus 
Simpson  a var. 
Robustior 

Tracking  species 
(BLM) 

John  Day  Basin 

Nevius’  chaenactis 

Chaenactis  nevii 

Tracking  species 
(BLM) 

John  Day  Basin 

ONHP  - Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program 
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Table  B-5.  Parcels  Containing  Forestland  with  Old-Growth  Characteristics  (Phase  1) 

Parcel  By 
County^ 

Legal  Description 

Acres^ 

John  Day 
Basin 

Umatilla 

Basin 

Morrow  County 

M1 

T.  6 S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  7,  NEV4SEV4 
T.  6 S„  R.  25  E.,  Sec.  8,  NWV4SWV4 

15 

M8 

T.  5 S.,  R.  26  E.,  Sec.  1 1 , SWV4SWV4 

20 

M9 

T.  5 S.,  R.  27  E.,  Sec.  17,  NEV4SEV4 

34 

Mil 

T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.15,  NEV4NEV4 

21 

M12 

T.  4 S.,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.1,  SEV4NEV4,  NV2SEV4 

49 

M13 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  6,  SEV4SWV4,  SWV4SEV4 

12 

M15 

T.  4 S.,  R.  29  E.,  Sec.  3,  NEV4SEV4 

15 

Umatilla  County 

UM57 

T.  5.  S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  17,  NV2SEV4 

53 

UM61 

T.  6 S.,  R.  33  E.,  Sec.  6,  Lot  5 

6 

UM62 

T.  1 S.,  R.  35  E.,  Sec.  25,  Lot  2 

37 

UM70 

T.  5.  S.,  R.  31  E.,  Sec.  21,  SWV4NWV4 

28 

Wheeler  County 

W1 

T.  6 S.,  R.  23  E.,  Sec.  23,  NEV4SWV4 

10 

W2 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  12,  Lot  3,  NWV4NEV4 

20 

W5 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  20,  SWV4NEV4 

15 

W7 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  25,  NEV4NEV4,  SV2NWV4 

12 

W8 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  25,  NEV4NEV4,  SV2NWV4 

45 

W10 

T.  7.  S,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  34,  NEV4SWV4 

30 

W14 

T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E.  Sec.  9,  SV2SWV4 

40 

W17 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  6,  SEV4SWV4 

47 
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Table  B-5.  Parcels  Containing  Forestland  with  Old-Growth  Characteristics  (Phase  1) 

Parcel  By 
County^ 

Legal  Description 

Acres^ 

John  Day 
Basin 

Umatilla 

Basin 

W20 

T.  8 S.,  R.  23  E.  Sec.  30,  Lots  2 and  3 (38.82  and 
38.94  acres,  respectively),  SEV4SWV4 

20 

W21 

T.  8 S.,  R.  22  E.  Sec.  35,  NV2NEV4 

15 

Grant  County 

G2 

T.  7 S„  R.  30  E.  Sec.  23,  SEV4SWV4,  NEV4SEV4 

36 

G3 

T.  7 S.,  R.  30  E.  Sec.  23,  SEV4SWV4,  NEV4SEV4 

28 

G88 

T.  10  S.,  R.  27  E.  Sec.  22,  SV2SWV4 

14 

G104A 

T.  10  S.,  R.  31  E.  Sec.  29,  WV2SWV4 

30 

G104B 

T.  1 0 S.,  R.  31  E.  Sec.  30,  Lot  2 

10 

G113 

T.  1 1 S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.  20,  WV2NWV4 

35 

G125 

T.  1 1 . S.  , R.  27  E.,  Sec.  1 1 , NV2NEV4 

60 

G150A 

T.  12  S.,  R.  30  E.  Sec.  24,  SEV4NEV4,  WV2,  WV2EV2, 

NEV4SEV4 

100 

G159 

T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E.  Sec.  16,  SV2NEV4,  EV2SEV4 

36 

G197 

T.  14  S.,  R.  29  E.  Sec.  11,  EV2NEV4,  NV2SV2 

40 

G210 

T.  14  S.,  R 31  E.  Sec.  27,  EV2SEV4 

25 

G210B 

T.14  S.,  R 13  E.  Sec.  15,  NEV4NWV4,  SEV4NEV4, 
NWV4SWV4,  SV2SWV4,  WV2SEV4 

28 

G236B 

T.  18  S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  25,  NV2NWV4 

15 

G237 

T.  1 8 S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  12,  SWV4NEV4,  SV2NWV4, 
EV2SWV4,  NWV4SEV4  or  Sec.  13,  NV2NWV4 

61 

G239B 

T.  18  S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  2,  Lots  1 and  2,  SV2NEV4, 
WV2SEV4,  (40.62,  40.50) 

15 

G240A 

T.  17  S.,  R.  26  E.  Sec.  25,  NEV4SEV4,  SV2SEV4 

20 

G271 

T.  18  S.,  R.  28  E.  Sec.  12,  SEV4 

30 
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Table  B-5.  Parcels  Containing  Forestland  with  Old-Growth  Characteristics  (Phase  1) 


Parcel  By 
County^ 


Legal  Description 


Acres 


John  Day 
Basin 


Umatilla 

Basin 


Basin  Summary 

Number  of  Parcels  Having  Old  Growth 

31 

7 

Average  Size  of  Parcels 

30 

27 

Range  of  Parcel  Size 

100 

49 

Potential  Disposal  Forestland  With  Old  Growth,  By  Basin 

Total  for  2 basins:  1 ,1 27  acres 

939 

188 

County  Summary 

Potential  Disposal  Forestland  With  Old  Growth,  By  County 

Morrow  1 66  acres 

Umatilla  124  acres 

Wheeler  254  acres 

Grant  583  acres 


^ Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  River  Basins  are  not  included  on  this  table,  because  potential 
acquisition  lands  in  those  two  basins  are  in  future  transactions  and,  to  date,  are  not 
identified. 

^ Acreages  on  this  table  may  differ  slightly  from  text  references,  as  some  data  was  derived 
from  cruise  data  and  some  from  inventor/  data. 
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Table  B-6  . Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Forestland  with  Old-Growth 
Characteristics  identified  for  Exchange  in  Future  Phases 

Parcel  Number 

Estimated  Acres  by  Basin 

John  Day 

Umatilla 

Grande  Ronde 

Powder 

UM40 

18 

UM41 

30 

UM42 

23 

UM43 

60 

UM44 

15 

UM45 

55 

UM46 

35 

B1 

40 

B71 

16 

B128 

18 

B129 

9 

B130 

13 

B138 

10 

B144 

17 

B158 

31 

B160 

21 

B162 

2 

B177 

7 

B178 

10 

B179 

24 

B184 

16 

B193 

36 

B197 

17 

B198 

45 
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Table  B-6  . Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Forestland  with  Old-Growth 
Characteristics  Identified  for  Exchange  in  Future  Phases 

Parcel  Number 

Estimated  Acres  by  Basin 

John  Day 

Umatilla 

Grande  Ronde 

Powder 

B199 

40 

B213 

12 

B226 

12 

B227 

7 

B240 

28 

UN3 

62 

UN5 

34 

UN7 

12 

UN26 

10 

UN27 

53 

UN28 

22 

UN39 

40 

UN41 

74 

UN42 

40 

UN62 

100 

UN63 

19 

UN64 

15 

UN65 

40 

UN68 

17 

UN71 

40 

G1 18/120 

100 

G 128/1 30 

69 

G130 

40 

G128/131B 

80 
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Table  B-6  . Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Forestland  with  Old-Growth 
Characteristics  Identified  for  Exchange  in  Future  Phases 

Parcel  Number 

Estimated  Acres  by  Basin 

John  Day 

Umatilla 

Grande  Ronde 

Powder 

G131C 

197 

G116B 

18 

G117B/139A 

60 

G 138/1 39 A 

20 

G139A 

60 

G139B 

100 

G145 

30 

Acres  with 

Old-Growth 

Characteristics 

774 

236 

*538 

*471 

Number  of 
Parcels 

11 

7 

14 

23 

Average  Size 
(acres) 

70 

34 

38 

20 

Range  of  Sizes 
(acres) 

1 8 to  1 97 

15  to  60 

10  to  100 

2 to  45 

Total  Acres  with  Old-Growth  Characteristics  for  Future  Transactions:  2,019  acres 

* Determination  of  old-growth  characteristics  on  the  acres  within  the  Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  Basins 
is  contingent  on  completion  of  wildlife  surveys  and  clearance.  The  timber  stands  associated  with 
these  totals  have  tree  size  and  canopy  cover  attributes  that  could  potentially  classify  them  as  old 
growth.  However,  since  the  presence  of  other  old-growth  attributes  are  unknown,  the  final 
determination  of  old-growth,  and  likewise  the  acres,  is  subject  to  change. 
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Appendix  D - List  of  Preparers 

Although  many  individuals  at  the  resource  area  and  district  levels  had  primary  responsibility  for  preparing 
certain  sections  of  this  EIS  and  plan  maintenance,  the  document  preparation  was  an  interdisciplinary  team 
effort.  In  addition,  various  resource  specialists  at  the  Baker  Resource  Area  of  the  Vale  BLM  District,  the 
Prineville  BLM  District,  and  the  ORAA/A  BLM  state  office  reviewed  the  analysis  and  provided  information 
throughout  the  document  preparation  process.  Contributions  by  individual  preparers  was  subject  to  revision 
by  other  BLM  specialists  and  management  during  the  internal  review  process. 


Name 

Primary  Responsibility 

Discipline 

Prineville  BLM  District 

Scott  Cooke 

Wildlife  Habitat  Analysis  and 
Threatened  & Endangered  Species 

Wildlife  Biologist 

Mary  D’Aversa 

Soils  and  Hydrology 

Hydrologist 

Dennis  Davis 

Minerals  Report 

Geologist 

Rick  Demmer 

RiparianAA/etland  Areas 

Resource  Specialist 

Ron  Halvorson 

Vegetation  Analysis  and 
Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Botanist 

Ron  Lane 

Team  Leader;  Lands  & Realty 

Realty  Specialist 

Ken  Primrose 

Rangelands 

Range  Conservationist 

Larry  Thomas 

Hazardous  materials  survey 
and  reports 

Hazardous  Material  Coordinator 

Gary  Torretta 

Team  Leader;  Fisheries  Habitat 

Fishery  Biologist 

Bob  Vidourek 

Forestry  & Timber 

Forester 

John  Zancanella 

Cultural  & Paleontological 
Resources  and  Tribal  Consultation 

Archaeologist 

Baker  Resource  Area, 

Vale  BLM  District 

Clair  Button 

Vegetation  Analysis  and 
Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Botanist 

Steve  Davidson 

Team  Leader;  Lands  & Realty 

Realty  Specialist 

Dan  Klug 

Archaeology 

Archaeologist 

Matthias  Kniesel 

Wildlife  and  Riparian  Habitat 
Threatened  & Endangered  Wildlife 
Species 

Wildlife  Biologist 

Ralph  Kuhns 

Minerals,  Geology  and 
Paleontology 

Geologist 
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Mark  Lacy 

Fisheries  and  Riparian  Habitat 

Fisheries  Biologist 

Dorothy  Mason 

Team  Leader 

Multi-Resource  Staff  Supervisor 

Kevin  McCoy 

Recreation 

Recreation  Planner 

Gene  McLaughlin 

Rangelands  and  Soils 

Range  Conservationist 

Gerry  Meyer 

Recreation  and  Access 

Recreation  Planner 

Mary  Oman 

Cultural  & Paleontological 
Resources 

Archaeologist 

Larry  Taylor 

Rangelands 

Supervisory  Range 
Conservationist 

Walt  Wood 

Forestry  and  Timber 

Forester 

Oregon/Washington  BLM  State  Office  (OSO)  or  Other  Oregon  BLM  District 

Leslie  Frewing-Runyon 

Economic  Analysis 

Economist  (OSO) 

Kathy  Helm 

Editorial  Assistance 

Technical  Writer-Editor 
(Klamath  Falls  BLM  Office) 

Eric  Stone 

NEPA  compliance  and 
plan  coordination 

Program  Analyst  (OSO) 
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Comments  on  the  DEIS 


The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Regulation  (Section  1503.4)  for  implementing  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  directs  federal  agencies  to  respond  to  public  comments  on  the  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  can  respond  by  modifying  the 
alternatives,  developing  new  alternatives,  improving  the  analysis,  making  factual  corrections,  or 
explaining  why  comments  do  not  warrant  further  agency  response.  The  number  and  content  of 
comments  on  a particular  issue  can  be  used  as  a barometer  for  the  intensity  of  concern  surrounding 
various  issues:  however  single  well  reasoned  comments  require  equally  carefull  review  and  response. 

All  comments  were  considered  and  analyzed  regardless  of  numbers. 

The  draft  EIS  was  published  in  September  1997  and  distributed  to  an  extensive  mailing  list  of  individuals 
and  organizations.  The  official  notice  of  availability  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October 
19,  1997.  The  public  had  90  days  to  review  the  document  and  provide  comments.  The  BLM  received 
106  responses.  Many  of  the  responses  contained  comments  on  more  than  one  issue. 

This  appendix  is  organized  by  displaying  the  origin  and  profile  of  comments  on  the  DEIS,  a general 
summary  of  the  comments,  a response  to  specific  comments  that  also  references  the  original  letters, 
copies  of  the  comment  letters,  and  a list  of  all  respondents  to  the  DEIS. 


Origin  and  Profile  of  Comments 


About  25%  of  the  responses  were  from  the  area  within  which  the  exchange  would  take  place.  About 
61%  of  the  responses  were  from  Oregon  but  outside  the  area  within  which  the  exchange  would  take 
place.  About  14%  of  the  responses  were  from  out  of  state  with  one  response  from  Virginia,  one  from 
Washington,  and  the  remainder  from  California.  See  Table  A-1  for  the  number  of  comments  from  each 
area. 


Table  E-1 


Origin  of  Comments 

Number 

NOALE  Project  Area 

26 

Other  Oregon 

65 

Out  of  State 

15 

Total 

106 

The  number  of  responses  from  different  categories  of  respondents  is  shown  in  Table  E-2.  A recreation 
Group,  Friends  of  Rudio  Mountain,  generated  the  most  responses  (74  or  70%  of  response  letters) 
though  they  were  limited  to  comments  concerning  lands  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  Area.  Individuals, 
Environmental  Groups,  Business,  Government  Agencis,  and  Tribal  Governments  accounted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  response  letters. 
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Table  E-2 


Type  of  Respondents 

Number 

Individuals 

14 

Environmental  Groups 

5 

Friends  of  Rudio  Mt. 

74 

Businesses 

5* 

Government  Agencies 

4 

Tribes 

3 

Total 

105* 

*6  letters  from  Businesses  were  received.  However,  2 individuals  representing  the  same  business 
mailed  separate  responses.  As  a result  the  number  of  respondents  in  Tables  E-1  and  E-2  differ  by  one. 

Summary  of  Comments 

The  comments  received  were  categorized  according  to  parts  of  the  DEIS  that  were  of  concern  to  the 
respondents.  Many  respondents  had  multiple  comments. 

Five  respondents  expressed  a concern  about  the  preferred  alternative  with  a focus  on  resource  values, 
especially  old  growth  and  fishery  values. 

One  respondent  commented  on  some  of  the  resource  descriptions  in  the  Affected  Environment  Chapter. 
Eight  respondents  expressed  concerns  about  the  Effects  Analysis. 

Four  respondents  noted  possible  factual  errors. 

Two  respondents  suggested  that  it  was  inappropriate  to  conduct  the  land  exchange  either  because  it 
was  counter  to  the  intent  of  Congress  or  that  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
EIS  had  not  yet  been  completed. 

One  respondent  questioned  the  actions  and  cost  to  restore  riparian  areas. 

Eighty-four  respondents  (74  Friends  of  Rudio)  commented  on  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  particular 
parcels  in  the  exchange. 

Two  respondents  requested  that  earlier  comments  during  the  scoping  process  be  included  in  the 
planning  record. 

Six  respondents  had  comments  concerning  the  procedures  of  the  land  exchange. 

The  total  number  of  comments  by  category  is  displayed  in  Table  E-3.  Response  to  the  exchange  as  a 
whole  is  displayed  in  Table  E-4. 
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Table  E-3  Comments  by  Catagory 


Subject  of  Comments 

Respondents 

Comments 

Preferred  Alternative 

5 

6 

Affected  Environment 

1 

3 

Effects  Analysis 

8 

18 

Correct  Errors 

4 

3 

Miscelaneous 

3 

3 

Specific  Parcels 

84 

13 

Comments  from 
Scoping 

2 

2 

Exchange 

Procedures 

6 

13 

Table  E-4  Response  to  the 
Exchange  As  a Whole 


Response 

Number 

Support  Exchange 

13 

Support  Exchange 
with  Modifications 

8 

Support  Alternative  3 

2 

Oppose  Exchange 

4 

Neither  Support  nor 
Opposition  to  the 
Exchange  as  a 
whole 

79 

Total 

106 
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List  of  Respondents  to  DEIS 


Name 


Letter  # 


Malheur  Lumber  Company 
Everett  Peterson 
Lee  Belknap 
KLE  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Michael  Albert 

Blue  Mountain  Native  Forest  Alliance 
Malheur  Lumber  Company 
Blue  Mountains  Biodiversity  Project 
Richard  Harris 

Oregon  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Stanley  G.  Hunking 

Oregon  T rout 

Donald  W.  Sledge 

Burns  Paiute  T ribe 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 
Michael  Gehrman 
Martin  P.  Albert,  M.D. 

Maury  Payne 
Mr.  and  Mrs  J.E.  Barry 
Paul  J.  Lipscomb 
Thomas  C.  Tankersley 
ODF&W 

Oregon  Natural  Desert  Association 
Malheur  Timber  Operators,  Inc. 

Protecting  Industries  Now  Endangered 
Blue  Mt.  Lumber  Products,  LLC. 

United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  10 
Friends  of  Rudio  Mountain 
Merle  J Kidwell 
Kathleen  Kidwell 
Donald  Jamison 
Larry  M.  Maurer 
Scott  C.  Smith 
James  T.  Mael 
Frank  M.  Miller 
Eugene  J.  Gillaspie 
Harold  L.  Olsen 

Clarence  R.  and  Bernice  M.  Kolkow 

Clayton  Hahn 

Darroll  Gover 

Julie  Kidwell 

Jamie  Kidwell 

Jessee  Kidwell 

Ralph  D.  Wentworth 

Andy  Hughes 

Andy  J.  Hughes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28A,  B,  C,  D,  E 

29A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
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Robert  P.  Fitzsimmons 

46 

John  A.  George 

47 

Monty  G.  Williams 

48 

Lester  A.  Frost 

49 

Kenneth  E.  Proffitt 

50 

Mary  Proffitt 

51 

Loren  D.  Close 

52 

Kassandra  M.  Close 

53 

Frederick  T.  Kirchhofer 

54 

Vernon  R.  Hughes 

55 

Jerri  M.  Lewis 

56 

John  Lewis 

57 

Douglas  Merrill 

58 

Carol  J.  Wright 

59 

Ronald  Helgeson 

60 

Joe  Lewis 

61 

Heidi  S.  Lewis 

62 

Mikey  Stockner 

63 

Sheila  Stockner 

64 

Carl  E Brown 

65 

Bill  Wright 

66 

Nancy  Mixon 

67 

Brad  Olsen 

68 

Clayton  and  Martha  Stubbs 

69 

Louis  N Maurer 

70 

Paul  Lewis 

71 

Michael  V.  LaPlante 

72 

Pearl  Lewis 

73 

Jack  Lewis 

74 

Jerry  Hofmann 

75 

Arthur  H Perry  Jr. 

76 

Fred  Lewis 

77 

Tim  Kassahn 

78 

Manual  Q.  Salazar  Jr. 

79 

William  A.  Howe 

80 

Cary  Vincent  Jr. 

81 

Raymond  J.  Worley 

82 

Jamie  E.  Hopp  Jr. 

83 

Dalton  Carsler  Jr. 

84 

Rachel  Calcagno 

85 

Dusty  Calcagno 

86 

John  C.  Goodwin 

87 

Randy  L Hansen 

88 

Clifford  E.  Phillips 

89 

Charles  B.  Thomas 

90 

Maria  D.  Thomas 

91 

Janet  F.  Thomas 

92 

William  R.  Thomas 

93 

Jeann'e  P.  Wood 

94 

Greg  D.  Sommer 

95 

Steve  Peterson 

96 

Steve  Sommer 

97 
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Marianne  Betzler  98 

Dennis  Aaronson  99 

Norma  L.  Sommer  100 

Oscar  Sommer  101 

Sierra  Club,  Oregon  Chapter  102 

Lynn  R.  Shumway  103 

Arvid  Andersen  104 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  105 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  106 
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MALHEUR  LUMBER  COMPANY 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  160,  JOHN  DAY.  OR  97845  (503)  575-2054 


December  24,  1 997 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 


RE:  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS) 
Northeast  Oregon  Land  Exchange  (exchange).  As  you  know,  Malheur  Lumber  Co.  would  like  to 
be  involved  in  this  exchange,  and  the  only  avenue  for  our  involvement  is  through  Alternative  1. 
The  following  are  points  we  hope  you  will  use  in  selecting  Alternative  1 . 


Alternative  3 was  formed  over  a concern  for  large  trees  and  the  habitat  they  provide  according  to 
the  DEIS.  The  formulation  of  this  alternative  was  not  necessary.  The  BLM  would  increase  acres 
of  large  trees  managed  (potential  old  growth)  if  Alternative  1 were  implemented.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  old  growth  to  be  disposed  is  very  minor  compared  to  the  amount  of  acres  included  in 
the  exchange,  and  the  old  growth  withheld  fi*om  the  exchange. 

Under  the  guise  of  ecosystem  management,  the  amount  of  old  growth  habitat  on  national  forests 
makes  this  minor  amount  of  BLM  old  growth  insignificant.  Under  the  current  scenario,  the 
national  forests  and  the  BLM  are  partners  in  management  for  the  watersheds  where  they  hold 
land.  Since  the  national  forests'  portion  of  the  ecosystem  contains  a tremendous  amount  of  old 
growth  that  will  never  be  touched,  the  minor  amount  of  old  growth  within  the  BLM  portion  of  the 
watersheds  is,  and  will  be,  insignificant. 


An  assumption  is  being  made  concerning  the  transfer  of  old  growth  that  is  incorrect.  Just  because 
the  acres  will  be  transferred  to  private  ownership  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  old  growth  habitat. 
Many  landowners,  such  as  ourselves,  manage  their  property  to  maintain  a large  tree  component. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  amount  of  large  trees  and  old  growth  habitat  the  BLM  will  receive  in 
the  exchange  under  Alternative  1 . 


Protection  of  possibly  threatened  steelhead  and  salmon  habitat  should  also  be  mentioned  in 
support  of  Alternative  1 . Many  miles  of  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat,  as  well  as  major  tributaries, 
would  be  gained  by  the  BLM  if  Alternative  1 were  implemented.  Having  these  areas  in  public 


ownership  would  be  a great  asset  to  the  agencies  responsible  for  restoring  threatened  populations. 
It  would  also  decrease  the  amount  of  litigation  and  conflict  if  regulations  relating  to  restoration 
were  forced  on  private  landowners. 

Exchanging  scattered  parcels  of  BLM  property  is  a necessity  from  a land  management  standpoint 
for  the  BLM  and  private  parties  involved.  Private  parties  will  have  contiguous  block  to  manage, 
while  the  BLM  will  assemble  large,  publicly  accessible,  blocks.  After  the  exchange,  the  BLM  can 
manage  for  the  multiple  uses  demanded  from  public  property  that  they  cannot  currently  provide. 


Sincerely, 


9600  South  Bank  Drive 
Roseburg/  Oregon  97470-9482 
(FAX-Phone  541/672-0932) 


December  23  1997 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
BLM  District  Office 
PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 


Ref:  "The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  and  EIS, 

dci  Ltid  9 - 9 / " 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 


I wish  to  submit  my  comments  to  the  referenced  document,  and 
wish  that  they  become  a part  of  the  public  record. 

I do  not  want  the  land  exchange  to  materialize,  thus  I support 
the  No  Action  alternative  #2.  The  people  of  the  U.S.  own  the 
land  that  was  set  up  by  prior  congressional  action  in  a 
checker —board  fashion,  and  unless  congress  changes  that 
philosophy,  then  the  checker— board  ownership  must  continue. 

Additionally,  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  I examined 
exchanges  and  found  them  to  be  very  big  financial  losers  for 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  I am  aware  that  you  will  use  formal 
appraisals,  but  with  CREATIVE  BOOKEEPING  and  RECORD  CLOUDING, 
it's  all  to  easy  for  involved  persons  to  effect  the  final 
appraisals  accuracy,  thus  distorting  the  true  impact  of  financial 
loss  to  the  people  of  the  U.S. 

With  so  many  plots  of  land  and  owners  and  large  and  diverse 
lands  and  conditions,  I feel  confident  that  "We  The  People" 
again  receive  a GOOD  SCREWING,  and  not  permitting  the 
exchanges  to  progress  is  the  only  way  the  American  public 
won't  be  hurt  in  the  process. 

I repeat.  The  exchanges  must  not  materialize 


9600  South  Bank  Drive 
Roseburg,  Oregon  97470-9482 
(FAX-Phone  54.1/672-0932} 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manage 
BLM  District  Office 
PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 


Ref;  "The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  and  EIS, 
dated  9-97" 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe; 


I recently  sent  you  a letter  \Cated  12-23-97),  copy  attached, 
and  after  mailing  the  letter  receiv-ed  some  info,  that 
substantiates  my  comment  in  my  letter.  I realize  that  it  is 
past  the  formal  comment  date,  but  ir  possible  please  attach 
to  my  letter  the  enclosed  page  titled  "The  Great  Western  Land 
Grab-Exchange  From  Hell" 

I do  hope  that  the  Land  excha-ige  fails  i it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  public  to  prevent  give-aways 
and  thefts  from  the  public  properticn.-  please  help  reverse 
this  situation  by  preventing  the  exco.ir.ge . Thank  you  for  your 
time. 


fXl 

- 
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U 
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sincerely , 


Everett  Petersc 


9600  South  Bank  Drive 
Roseburg.  Oregon  97470-9432 

(FAX-Phone  541/672-0932) 


December  23  1997 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
BLM  District  Office 
PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 


Ref:  '‘The  Northeast  Oregon  AsiiGinbled  Land  Exchange  and  EIS, 

dated  9-97" 


Dear  Mr,  Cosgriffe: 


I wish  to  submit  my  comments  to  the  referenced  document,  and 
wish  that  they  become  a part  of  the  public  record, 

I do  not  want  the  land  exchange  to  materialize,  thus  I support 
the  No  Action  alternative  #2,  The  people  of  the  U.S.  own  the 
land  that  was  set  up  by  prior  congressional  action  in  a 
checker-board  fashion,  and  un leas  congress  changes  that 
philosophy,  then  the  checker-b->ard  ownership  must  continue. 


Additionally on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  I examined 
exchanges  and  found  them  to  be  very  big  financial  losers  for’^ 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  I am  av:are  tnat  you  will  use  formal 
appraisals,  but  with  CREATIVE  BOOKEEFIMG  and  RECORD  CLOUDING, 
it's  all  to  easy  for  involved  persons  to  effect  the  final 
appraisals  accuracy,  thus  distorting  the  true  impact  of  financial 
loss  to  the  people  of  the  U.S. 

With  so  many  plots  of  land  a;;d  owners  and  large  and  diverse 
lands  and  conditions,  I feel  confident  that  "We  The  People" 
will  again  receive  a GOOD  SCHrjWING,  and  not  permitting  the 
exchanges  to  progress  is  the  only  way  the  American  public 
won't  be  hurt  rxi  rn',  process. 

I repeat.  The  exchanges  must  not  materialize 


A 


Sincerely 


Everett  Peterson 


The  Great  Western  Land  Grab- 
Exchanges  From  Hell 


More  than  200  land  exchanges  take  place 
every  year  between  federal  land  management 
agencies  and  timber,  mining,  ranching,  and 
development  interests.  Most  occur  in  the  West, 
where  on  any  given  day  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  public  iand  may  change  hands. 

Timber 

Swaps  with  timber  companies  are  occurring 
mainly  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  The  government's  stated  goal  is 
consolidation  of  lands  into  contiguous  blocks 
for  better  ecosystem  management.  However, 
many  swaps  trade  intact  native  forest  for  a mix 
of  forested  and  cut-over  corporate  lands  or 
-overgrazed  rangelands.  '• 

, On  the  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest 
, in  Washington,  the  Huckleberry  Land  Exchange 
with  WByerhaeuser  would  trade  natural  I y>-re- 
generated  post-fire  mature  and  old-growth  for- 
est to  Weyerhaeuser  in  exchange  for  cleai  cuts. 

Mining  . j - 

In  Arizona  alone,  there  are  currently  eight 
major  land  exchanges  planned  with  mining 
companies.  The  companies  have  acquired 
isolated  inholdings  throughout  the  state  and 
assembled  them  into  trade  packages.  In  all  of 
the  proposals,  the  companies  are  offering  far 
smaller  acreages  than  they  plan  to  acquire. 

A particularly  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Arizona 

BLM's  miningexchanges  is  that  the  companies 
pay  the  salaries  of  all  land  exchange  staff  in  the 
agency  and  also  pay  for  the  environmental 
impact  statements  for  the  projects. 

Ranching  \ ■ 

In  Wyoming,  land  exchanges  planned  between 
the  BLM  and  ranchers  would  trade  a total  of 
36,400  acres  of  public  land  for  21,000  private 
acres.  One  of  these  exchanges  is  under  appeal 
6n  the  grounds  that  the  appraisal  process  over- 
values overgrazed  private  lands  that  would  be 
traded  to  the  public.  In  that  case,  the  private 
land  owner  actually  conducted  tiie  appraisals. 


In  New  Mexico,  the  BLM  is  trad- 
ing 0,776  acres  to  a large  ranch- 
i:-ig operation  and  in  return  would 
rccf  ive  500  -'ic-  along  the  Pecos 
kivcr,  The  idod  to  be  obtained 
by  the  agency  contains  riparian 
areas  lhat  are  |-a!  t of  a BLM-des- 
ign.'iled  Area  of  Criiical  Environ- 
mental Concern,  i.infortunately, 
iH  ii.diiagement  of  the  land  will 
at  low  both  cattle  grazing  and  rec- 
reational vehicle  use  to  continue 


Ex-forest.  Cut-over  lands  in  Central 
Cascades  which  Weyerhaeuser  would 
trade  to  USES. 

Soon  to  he  Ex- forest,  (below) 
Close-up  of  land  on  the  Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie  NF  to  be 
traded  to  Weyerhaeuser. 


Development 

With  the  top-three  fastest-growing  cities  * 
in  the  United  Slates,  Nevada  is  the  cehi 
tei  of  land  exchanges  with  private  devel- 
opci  :i.  Because  87  percent  of  the  state  is 
fpdprai  land,  community  expansion  al- 
most invariabiy  requit  es  land  exchange. 
TItere  are  p.''esent!y  about  15  to  20  of 
these  land  swaps  in  the  w'orks,  and  a ' 
tremoiidousbaci'drig  of  proposals.  In  the 
BLM's  Las  V'egas  Resource  Area  alone, 
16  land  exchange  proposals  have  been 
placed  on  moratorium  while  four  others 
proceed. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  Ceneia!  (GIG)  audited  four  ex- 
char.ges  in  the  Las  Vegas  Resource  Area  and 
found  that  because  BLM  appraisers  assigned 
low  values  to  public  lands  and  high  values  to 
private  trade  lands,  the  agency  lost  about  $4.5 
million  in  three  of  the  exchanges.  One  70-acre 
public  parcel  traded  to  a developer  was  ap- 
praised at  $763,000— and  sold  by  the  devel- 
oper to  another  party  for  $4.6  million  on  the 
s.arne  day  that  the  exchange  occurred. 

Our  land  exchange  policy  is  a seldom  dis- 
cussed aspect  of  public  land  -management. 
PEER,  will  beexploring  whether  the  disposal  of 
public  land  best  serves  the  public  interest 
while,  in  the  West,  the  second  great  Land  Grab 
has  -I'-eady  begun, 


J[f  you  have 
luatiou  to  share 
ahputya';  land  ex- 
eh.ange  or  would 
like  more  infor-; 
metion,  please 

contact  :;PEE1R  tor 
the  WestemLajni. 
Exchange 
a nqn^prpfit  prgi^^^ 

advhcacyvM 
r^ortft  oCTede^j 
lahdSafCj^aiige 
policyl  at  PO.Box ' 
95545b  Seattle 

^ westix@igc.org 


Fall  1997 


iirsi 


December  22,  1997 


Richard  CosgrifFe 
Area  Manager 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.  O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 

Subject;  Northeastern  Oregon  Land  Exchange  EIS 


Dear  Mr.  CosgrifFe: 

I support  Alternative  #1  in  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  For  the  Northeastern 
Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange.  This  alternative  will  bring  about  sixty  miles  oF 
anadromous  fish  habitat  into  public  ownership,  making  it  much  easier  to  manage  for  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  our  valuable  native  fish  resources. 


Much  of  the  land  that  would  be  acquired  in  the  exchange  is  in  watershed  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  John  Day  River.  This  basin  has  very  valuable  native  fish  resources  including 
Chinook  salmon,  summer  steelhead  and  bull  trout.  This  river  is  also  a federally  designated 
“wild  and  scenic  river”  and  has  recently  been  petitioned  for  designation  as  an 
“outstanding  resource  water”.  Acquiring  private  lands  in  this  basin  will  assist  in  the 
future  management  of  these  lands  for  all  of  these  purposes. 

I am  hopeful  that  this  land  exchange  can  be  executed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sincerely, 


Lee  Belknap 

38912  S.  Twickenham  Rd. 
Mitchell,  OR  97756 


C: 


Clearwater  Land  Co. 


KLE  Enterprises*  (nc. 

Forestry  & Land  Management  Contracting 
P.  O.  Box  653  • John  Day,  Oregon  97845 

(541)  575-0447  • FAX  (541)  575-0447 
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Dick  Cosgriffe 
Area  Manager 
BLM  District  Office 
Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 


December  21,1 997 


Re:  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange,  DEIS 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 


We  agree  with  the  analysis  and  rational  used  to  develop  and  select  the  preferred  alternative  and 
encourage  you  to  move  forward  with  the  development  of  a Record  of  Decision  . 

The  preferred  alternative  shows  that  the  value  - for  - value  requirement  has  resulted  in  more  land 
being  acquired  by  the  BLM  than  is  being  given  up.  The  long  term  gains  to  the  public  in  terms  of 
accessible  land  and  total  resource  management  are  well  disclosed. 

The  scattered  parcels  of  land  that  are  identified  for  disposal  by  the  BLM  are  primarily  inaccessible 
to  the  public.  This  results  in  costly  management  problems  for  the  BLM  and  private  landowners,  it 
also  creates  much  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  for  the  public.  An  exchange  of  this  type  needs  to 
be  looked  at  in  the  big  picture,  and  all  uses  of  public  land  recognized.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  preferred  alterative. 

The  location  and  size  of  parcels  being  exchanged  clearly  shows  the  increased  opportunity  to 
manage  land  for  public  benefit  in  both  private  and  public  ownership.  Accessability  and  unit  cost 
of  management  is  equally  important  to  all  ownerships.  The  acquisition  of  some  150  miles  of 
streams  by  the  BLM  will  be  a management  opportunity  that  it  is  well  equipped  and  organized  to 
handle,  and  increased  cost  effectiveness  will  help  insure  a better  job  of  management.  Because  of 
their  isolation,  many  small  parcels  have  received  limited  vegetative  management.  The 
implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative  will  significantly  increase  the  opportunity  for  improved 
private  and  federal  management. 


Sincerely, 

KLE  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Ken  Evans  CF 
Pres. /Forester 
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JENNIFER  SCHEMM 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  NATIVE  FOREST  ALLIANCE 
506  M AVENUE 
LA  GRANDE,  OR  97850 
(541)  962-0860 


December  16,  1997 

RE:  NOALE  DEIS  Comments 

Dick  Cosgriffe 

Prineville  BLM  District  Office 
Area  Manager 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 


(on' 


Dear  Manager  Cosgriffe: 


Blue  Mountain  Native  Forest  Alliance  and  Blue  Mountain  Biodiversity  Project  have  the 
following  comments  on  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  ("NOALE")  DEIS. 

1.  The  government  violated  NEPA  by  failing  to  disclose  scientific  research  from  the 
Forest  Service  and  others  documenting  the  need  to  retain  remaining  LOS  stands  and 
ponderosa  pine  on  the  eastside. 


This  ecosystem  planning  process  and  the  EISs  fulfill  an  important  function,  because  NEPA 
requires  federal  agencies  to  consider  effects  of  their  actions  on  "the  components,  structures, 
and  functioning  of  affected  ecosystems."  40  C.F.R.§§  1508.8,  1502.16.  "Given  the  current 
condition  of  the  forests,  there  is  no  way  the  agencies  could  comply  with  the  environmental 
laws  without  planning  on  an  ecosystem  basis."  Seattle  Audubon  Soc.  v.  Lyons.  871  F.  Supp 
1291,  1311  (W.D.Wash.  1994),  affd.  80  F.3d  1401  (9th  Cir.  1996). 


BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  have  stated  that  they  are  preparing  the  Eastside  EISs  because  the 
agencies  recognize  that  "[n]ew  management  direction  is  needed  that  is  broader  in  scale 
than  previous  efforts  and  that  is  coordinated  and  shared  by  the  affected  agencies.  Such 
direction  needs  to  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  ecological  processes  that  influence 
ecosystem  states."  Draft  Statement  of  Purpose  & Need  for  Eastside  EIS.  The  team  of  experts 
preparing  the  Eastside  EISs  acknowledges  that  past  logging,  road  construction,  and  other  land 
management  activities  have  significantly  reduced  and  degraded  the  eastside  LOS  forests.  Id. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  very  purpose  for  preparing  the  Eastside  EISs.  61  Fed.  Reg.  47859  (1996). 

The  Eastside  EIS  team  notes: 


Emerging  scientific  information  and  changing  conditions  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  both  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  since  land  use  plans  were  signed, 
strongly  suggesting  the  need  to  re-evaluate  management  direction.  . . . There  is 
evidence  that  these  [eastside]  systems  cannot  sustain  the  level  and  variety  of 
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demands  currently  being  placed  on  them  and  still  provide  for  ecosystem 
integrity  and  resiliency,  biological  diversity,  and  economic  and  social  stability. 

Draft  Purpose  and  Need.  The  EIS  team  notes  that  several  "symptoms  of  declining  ecosystem 
health"  caused  by  past  land  management  practices  "demand  immediate  attention  and 
resolution. " Id. 

The  Eastside  Eorest  Ecosystem  Health  Assessment  (part  of  the  Eastside  EIS  process; 
hereinafter  "Health  Assessment")  cites  new  information  and  changes  in  eastside  forests  that 
require  a transition  from  historical  management  practices  toward  ecosystem 
management  practices.  Eastside  Forest  Ecosystem  Health  Assessment.  The  changes  in 
many  eastside  forests  include  increased  forest  fragmentation;  a decrease  in  young  and  old 
forest  structural  stages;  an  increase  in  disease  susceptibility;  an  increase  in  fire  hazards; 
adverse  impacts  to  fish  and  to  riparian  vegetation  habitats;  and  alteration  of  natural  fire 
disturbance  regimes.  M-  The  Assessment  Team  "found  solid  evidence  that  most  management 
practices  were  applied  to  objectives  that  were  inappropriate  to  conserving  biodiversity  and 
long-term  productivity,"  and  noted  that  information  gaps  need  to  be  filled  by  scientific 
research  in  order  to  manage  the  public  lands  "for  future  sustainable  landscapes." 

The  Eastside  Forests  Scientific  Society  Panel  (EFSSP)  convened  by  Congress  reported  in 
1993  that  "only  a fraction  of  the  original  old-growth  forest  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
remains, "and  that  "[fjurther  reduction  in  late-successional/old-growth  forest  is  likely  to 
jeopardize  many  components  of  the  biological  diversity  of  eastside  forests  and 
increase  numbers  of  threatened,  endangered,  and  extinct  species."  S^  EFSSP  Report.  This 
panel,  convened  at  the  request  of  Congressional  members  from  both  parties,  identified  many 
eastside  species  as  being  highly  sensitive  to  further  reductions  of  eastside  LOS  forests, 
including  bull  trout,  northern  goshawk,  flammulated  owl,  white-headed  woodpecker,  pileated 
woodpecker,  and  American  marten.  Id.  This  panel  concluded  that  "all  remaining  LS/OG 
blocks  and  fragments  are  ecologically  significant,"  and  therefore  recommended  a total  ban  on 
logging  in  LOS  stands  and  logging  of  trees  older  than  150  years  or  larger  than  20  inches  dbh. 
14 

The  Scientific  Panel  on  Late-Successional  Forest  Ecosystems,  (SPLFE),  which  reported  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  the  status  of  Northwest  LOS  forests  in  1991,  found  that 
"relatively  little  of  the  LOS  forests  extant  in  1900  on  federal  land  on  the  ’east  side’  now 
remains."  S^  SPLFE  Report.  The  Panel  also  noted  that  "[m]uch  less  forestry-related 
research  has  been  done  on  east-  than  west-side  forests  . . . with  concomitant  lack 
of  information  on  east-side  ecosystems  and  processes."  14  The  Panel  concluded  that 
"[bjecause  many  LS/OG  stands  are  scheduled  for  harvest  over  the  next  decade,  delaying 
analysis  will  reduce  the  options  for  an  LS/OG  network."  14 

In  particular,  scientists  are  concerned  that  old-growth  ponderosa  pine  is  now  an  "endangered 
ecosystem."  EFSSP  Report;  SPLFE  Report.  The  EFSSP  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  halt  all  logging  of  ponderosa  pine,  whether  or  not  the  stand  meets  the  criteria  for 
LOS.  The  SPLFE  found  that  "LS/OG  ponderosa  pine  stands  are  especially  rare."  Because 
BLM  lands  tend  to  occur  at  low-  to  mid-elevations  on  the  eastside,  it  is  likely  that  BLM’s 
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eastside  forests  are  or  were  historically  dominated  by  ponderosa  pine. 

"High-grading"  (selective  logging  of  large,  old  trees)  has  also  been  particularly  damaging  to 
eastside  LOS  forests.  The  government’s  Health  Assessment  found  that  "[s]tand  and  landscape 
characteristics  have  been  significantly  altered  by  selective  harvesting,  high-grade  logging,  and 
overstory  removal  operations  in  this  century."  The  SPLFE  Panel  noted: 

Many  sites  have  been  selectively  logged  several  times,  especially  at  lower 
elevations  ....  Much  of  that  logging  involved  the  selective  removal  of  the 
highest  valued  trees,  such  as  ponderosa  pine.  Selective  harvest  of  this  large, 
high  value,  fire-tolerant  species  has  accelerated  the  change  in  forest  structure  . . 

. . Recent  harvest  has  continued  to  focus  on  the  higher  valued  overstory,  often 
removing  it  in  its  entirety. 

See  also  Reed  F.  Noss,  "Saving  Nature’s  Legacy"  ("selective  cutting  of  the  largest  and 
healthiest  individual  trees  . . . resulted  in  a loss  of  trees  that  were  most  important  ecologically 
and  genetically.") 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  loss  of  "refugia"  (small  but  critically  important  habitat  areas 
which  remain  relatively  intact)  that  have  managed  to  escape  degradation  so  far.  Most  of 
the  remaining  LOS  forest  on  the  Eastside  is  highly  fragmented,  reducing  its  ability  to  support 
the  basic  needs  of  LOS -associated  species.  EFSSP  Report;  Thomas,  "Conservation  Strategy 
for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl."  Continued  loss  and  fragmentation  of  remaining  LOS  forests 
by  logging  and  road  building  on  Eastside  BLM  lands,  no  matter  how  minor  they  may  seem  in 
isolation,  are  likely  to  adversely  impact  populations  of  LOS-associated  species.  Cumulatively, 
these  actions  may  threaten  the  future  viability  of  some  wildlife  species  on  the  Eastside  and 
foreclose  options  for  implementation  of  a scientifically-based  region-wide  management 
plan. 

The  loss  of  Eastside  public  lands  on  the  Eastside  that  provide  habitat  "refugia"  is  especially  of 
concern  on  BLM  lands  because  of  its  checkerboard  nature,  a side  effect  of  a 19th-  century 
land  distribution  plan.  A group  of  scientists,  including  one  from  the  Forest  Service’s  Pacific 
Northwest  Research  Station,  looked  in-depth  into  this  issue  in  a recent  report.  Drs.  James 
Boyle,  Steve  Carman,  Bill  McComb,  Dave  Perry,  Tom  Spies,  and  John  Tappenier,  "BLM 
Checkerboard  Ownership  Advantages  and  Limitations  for  Ecosystem  Based  Management." 

One  of  their  "major  findings"  was  that  "[t]he  remaining  old-growth  on  BLM’s  alternate 
sections,  even  small  patches,  have  value  for  habitat  and  perhaps  for  conservation  of  species 
and  natural  processes."  They  were  particularly  concerned  about  loss  of  these  refugia  through 
land  exchanges,  and  noted: 

The  inter-relationships  between  the  dynamics  of  the  habitats  and  the  generation 
lengths  of  the  species  of  concern  must  also  be  considered.  For  instance, 
consider  a land  trade  that  resulted  in  a short-term  reduction  in  habitat 
availability  for  a later  serai  associate  ....  If  the  species  is  short-lived  or  if 
mortality  rates  are  increased  as  a result  of  the  trade,  then  even  a short-term 
reduction  in  habitat  availability  may  cause  the  species  to  become  locally  extinct 
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and  it  must  then  recolonize  the  area  after  habitat  recovery.  Short-lived  species 
and/or  relatively  immobile  species  often  are  also  faced  with  dispersal  between 
patches  that  involve  short-distance  movement  among  generations  of  the  species. 

Even  a short-term  interruption  in  connectivity  could  delay  or  prohibit  the 
colonization  of  some  parches. 

Because  of  the  decline  and  fragmentation  of  Eastside  LOS  forests,  the  EFSSP  concluded  that 
"all  remaining  LS/OG  blocks  and  fragments  are  ecologically  significant,"  and  therefore 
recommended  a total  ban  on  logging  in  LOS  stands  and  logging  of  trees  older  than  150  years 
or  larger  than  20  inches  dbh.  The  Panel  also  advised  against  further  road-building  in  aquatic 
diversity  areas  and  in  roadless  areas  that  are  biologically  significant  or  larger  than  1000  acres. 

The  land  exchange  would  trade  away  public  forests  containing  Ponderosa  pine  habitat  types, 
which  the  EFSSP  and  others  have  found  to  be  an  "endangered  ecosystem"  especially  in  need 
of  protection.  EFSSP  Report;  SPLFE  Report.  Because  of  this,  the  EFSSP  recommended 
there  be  no  logging  of  Ponderosa  pine  (LOS  or  otherwise)  until  an  ecosystem  plan  is 
developed  for  the  Eastside.  The  SPLFE  found  that  "LS/OG  ponderosa  pine  stands  are 
especially  rare."  The  Forest  Service’s  Eastside  Screens  provide  special  protection  for 
Ponderosa. 

Although  BLM  admits  in  the  EIS  that  these  lands  are  expected  to  be  logged  once  they  are 
exchanged,  it  failed  to  disclose  that  the  logging  of  trees  over  21"  dbh  is  considered  a 
significant  impact  to  the  environment  by  both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  EFSSP.  EFSSP 
Report;  Forest  Service  Eastside  "Screens." 

Because  BLM  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  scientific  research  underlying  the  Forest 
Service  screens  and  the  EFSSP,  it  failed  to  gather  adequate  information  or  to  disclose 
significant  environmental  impacts  from  this  land  exchange.  Where  a NEPA  document  "rests 
on  stale  scientific  evidence,"  declaratory  relief  is  appropriate  until  the  agency  reexamines  its 
proposed  action  using  new  information.  Seattle  Audubon  Society  v.  Espy.  998  F.2d  699, 
704-05  (9th  Cir.  1993). 

2.  The  government  violated  NEPA  by  conducting  this  land  exchange  before  the 
Eastside  EIS  is  completed  and  implemented. 

BLM  also  violated  NEPA  by  conducting  this  land  exchange  before  the  Eastside  EIS  is 
completed  and  implemented.  "The  purpose  of  an  EIS  is  to  apprise  decisionmakers  of  the 
disruptive  environmental  effects  that  may  flow  from  their  decisions  at  a time  when  they 
’retain[]  a maximum  range  of  options.’"  Conner  v.  Burford.  848  F.2d  1441,  1446  (9th  Cir. 
1986).  Taking  actions  in  the  interim  which  could  limit  those  options  undermines  the 
purpose  and  effectiveness  of  the  NEPA  process.  Thus,  NEPA  requires  that  while  an  EIS  is 
being  prepared,  the  agency  is  to  take  no  action  which  would  irretrievably  commit  resources, 
have  an  adverse  environmental  impact,  or  limit  the  choice  of  reasonable  alternatives.  40 
C.F.R.§§  1502.2(f),  1506. 1(a)(1), (2);  Conner,  848  F. 2d  at  1446;  see  also  Pacific 
Rivers  Council  v.  Thomas.  30  F.3d  1050,  1056-57  (9th  Cir.  1994),  cert,  denied- 115  S.  Ct. 
1793  (1995);  40  C.F.R.§  1502.2(f). 
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Given  the  dire  condition  of  Eastside  LOS  forests,  and  the  ongoing  Eastside  EIS  process 
designed  to  halt  the  continued  decline  of  those  forests,  BLM  is  violating  this  provision  of 
NEPA.  BLM  has  on  the  one  hand  recognized  the  critical  status  of  Eastside  LOS  forests  and 
joined  with  the  Forest  Service  to  prepare  the  Eastside  EIS,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  blindly 
allowing  its  land  managers  to  trade  away  some  of  the  last  fragments  of  the  disappearing 
forests  the  Eastside  EIS  is  designed  to  protect. 

This  exchange  represents  an  irretrievable  commitment  of  resource,  would  have  an  adverse 
environmental  impact,  and  would  limit  the  choice  of  reasonable  alternatives  available  when 
the  final  Eastside  EISs  are  issued.  The  final  Eastside  EISs  will  amend  National  Forest  and 
BLM  District  land-use  plans.  The  proposed  amendments  include  reducing  commercial  timber 
harvest  on  many  Eastside  lands,  including  most  of  the  public  lands  in  this  exchange,  in  some 
areas  to  zero  to  five  percent  within  the  next  decade.  Eastside/Upper  Columbia  Draft  EIS 
Summary. 

The  purpose  of  the  Eastside  EIS  is  to  develop  a scientifically  sound, 
ecosystem-based  management  strategy  for  [federal]  lands  ...  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  ...  to  respond  to  several  critical  broad  scale  issues 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  forest  and  rangeland  health,  listing  of  Snake  River 
salmon  and  other  plant  and  animal  species  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  potential  listing  of  steelhead  trout  and  bull  trout  as  threatened  or 
endangered,  species  associated  with  old  forest  structure,  economies  of  rural 
communities,  and  treaty  and  trust  responsibilities  to  American  Indian  Tribes. 

Eastside  EIS  Preferred  Alternative. 

3.  In  general,  the  BLM  did  not  include  adequate  information  in  the  EIS. 

The  environmental  consequences  chapter  of  the  NOALE  DEIS  is  completely  lacking  in 
adequate  information.  "NEPA  procedures  must  insure  that  environmental  information  is 
available  to  public  officials  and  citizens  before  decisions  are  made  and  before  actions  are 
taken."  40  C.F.R.§  1500.1(b).  In  an  EIS  the  government  must  disclose  and  take  a "hard 
look"  at  the  foreseeable  environmental  consequences  of  its  decision.  Kleppe  v.  Sierra  Club. 
427  U.S.390,  410  n.21,96  S.Ct.2718,  2730  n.21  (1976);  40  C.F.R.§  1502.16.  BLM  also 
has  a duty  to  use  high  quality  information  and  accurate  scientific  analysis.  Id,  § 1500.1(b). 

4.  The  government  violated  NEPA  by  failing  to  disclose  information  on  wildlife  species 
and  habitat  present  and  the  significant  impacts  to  wildlife. 

BLM  has  a duty  under  NEPA  to  disclose  "any  responsible  opposing  view."  40  C.F.R.§ 
1502.9(b):  Seattle  Audubon  Soc.  v.  Espy.  998  F. 2d  699,  704  (9th  Cir.  1993). 

Where  agencies  have  failed  to  take  a "hard  look"  at  impacts  on  wildlife,  the  courts  have  found 
the  NEPA  analysis  to  be  inadequate.  See,  e.g.. Foundation  for  North  American  Wild  Sheep 
V.  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  681  F.2d  1172,  1178  (9th  Cir.  1982)  (agency  violated  NEPA  by 
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failing  to  address  substantial  questions  raised  about  impacts  to  bighorn  sheep  from  proposed 
reconstruction  of  road  passing  directly  through  their  habitat);  Marble  Mountain  Audubon  Soc. 
V.  Rice.  914  F.2d  179,  182  (9th  Cir.1990)  (holding  that  "the  Forest  Service  did  not  take  a 
’hard  look’  at  the  impact  of  the  selected  salvage  and  harvest  alternative  on  the  Grider  drainage 
biological  corridor"). 

5.  The  BLM  violated  FLPMA’s  requirement  that  land  exchanges  serve  the  public 
interest. 

The  exchange  proposal  is  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  FLPMA,  which  allow  BLM  to 
conduct  land  exchanges  only  "where  the  Secretary  . . . determines  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  well  served  by  making  that  exchange."  43  U.S.C.§  1716(a).  In  making  that 
determination,  the  Secretary  must  "give  full  consideration  to  better  Federal  land  management 
and  the  needs  of  State  and  local  people,  including  needs  for  lands  for  the  economy, 
community  expansion,  recreation  areas,  food,  fiber,  minerals,  and  fish  and  wildlife,"  and  must 
find  "that  the  values  and  the  objectives"  served  by  the  public  lands  to  be  disposed  of  are 
outweighed  by  those  of  the  private  lands  to  be  obtained.  Id-  The  government  made  an 
inadequate  factual  analysis  of  the  public  interest  values  at  issue,  because  it  failed  to  disclose 
and  include  in  the  EIS  the  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values  of  the  public  parcels. 

6.  The  alternative  analysis  in  the  EIS  violates  NEPA. 

BLM  violated  the  requirement  that  NEPA  documents  discuss  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action,  to  "provid[e]  a clear  basis  for  choice  among  options  by  the  decisionmaker  and  the 
public."  40C.F.R.§  1502. 14;  see  also  42  U.S.C. § 4332(2)(E);  C.F.R. §§  1507.2(d), 
1508.9(b).  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  which  wrote  the  NEPA  regulations, 
describes  the  alternatives  requirement  as  the  "heart"  of  the  environmental  impact  statement. 

40  C.F.R. § 1502.14.  The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  "to  insist  that  no  major  federal 
project  should  be  undertaken  without  intense  consideration  of  other  more  ecologically  sound 
courses  of  action,  including  shelving  the  entire  project,  or  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  by 
entirely  different  means."  Environmental  Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of  Engineers.  492  F.2d 
1123,  1135  (5th  Cir.  1974);  Methow  Valiev  Citizens  Council  v.  Regional  Eorester.  833  F.2d 
810  (9th  Cir.  1987),  rev’d  on  other  grounds.  490  U.S.  332  (1989)  (agency  must  consider 
alternative  sites  for  a project). 

”[A]n  agency  may  not  define  the  objectives  of  its  action  in  terms  so  unreasonably  narrow  that 
only  one  alternative  . . . would  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  agency’s  action,  and  the  EIS 
would  become  a foreordained  formality."  Citizens  Against  Burlington.  Inc,  v.  Busev.  938 
F.2d  190,  196  (D.C.Cir.  1991),  cert,  denied.  502  U.S.  994,  112  S.  Ct.  616  (1991).  See  also 
Avers  v.  Espy.  873  E.  Supp.  455,  467-68  (D.  Colo.  1994)  (rejecting  timber  sale  EA  because 
Forest  Service  considered  only  even-age  management).  The  Seventh  Circuit  recently  stated; 

No  decision  is  more  important  than  delimiting  what  these  "reasonable 
alternatives"  are.  . . . One  obvious  way  for  an  agency  to  slip  past  the  strictures 
of  NEPA  is  to  contrive  a purpose  so  slender  as  to  define  competing  "reasonable 
alternatives"  out  of  consideration  (and  even  out  of  existence).  ...  If  the  agency 
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constricts  the  definition  of  the  project’s  purpose  and  thereby  excludes  what 
truly  are  reasonable  alternatives,  the  EIS  cannot  fulfill  its  role. 

Simmons  v.  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  120  F. 3d  664,  660  (7th  Cir.  1997).  In 
Simmons,  a city  applied  to  the  Army  Corps  for  a permit  to  build  a dam,  defining  the  purpose 
as  supplying  two  water  users  from  a single  source.  The  court  noted:  "As  a matter  of  logic, 
however,  supplying  Marion  and  the  Water  District  from  two  or  more  sources  is  not 
absurd— which  it  must  be  to  justify  the  Corps’  failure  to  examine  the  idea  at  all."  Id. 
at  669. 

NEPA  "demand[s|  exploration  of  alternatives  free  of  eontractual  arrangements.  The  public 
interest  in  the  environment  cannot  be  limited  by  private  agreements."  Simmons.  120  F.3dat 
669-70.  Thus,  the  fact  that  one  or  more  parties  to  the  land  exchange  may  pull  out  if  some 
parcels  are  withdrawn  is  irrelevant  to  whether  BLM  must  consider  the  alternative  of  retaining 
some  of  the  parcels.  The  financial  and  logistical  problems  faced  by  third  parties  who  choose 
to  broker  land  deals  are  not  listed  among  the  public  interest  factors  BLM  must  serve  when 
undertaking  land  exchanges.  By  relying  on  "factors  which  Congress  has  not  intended  it  to 
consider,"  namely  CEE’s  financial  arrangements,  the  government  acted  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously.  See  Motor  Vehicle  Mfrs.  Ass’n  of  U.S..Inc.  v.  State  Farm  Mut.  Auto.  Ins. 
Ca,463  U.S.29,  43,  103  S.  Ct.  2856,  2866-67  (1983). 

"The  existence  of  a viable  but  unexamined  alternative  renders  an  environmental  impact 
statement  inadequate."  Alaska  Wilderness  Recreation  & Tourism  v.  Morrison.  67  F. 3d  723, 
729  (9th  Cir.  1995).  "If  NEPA  mandates  anything,  it  mandates  this:  a federal  agency  cannot 
ram  through  a project  before  first  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  alternatives."  Simmons. 
120  F.3dat  670.  The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  "to  insist  that  no  major  federal  project 
should  be  undertaken  without  intense  consideration  of  other  more  ecologically  sound  courses 
of  action,  including  shelving  the  entire  project,  or  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  by  entirely 
different  means."  Environmental  Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of  Engineers.  492  F.2d  1123,  1135 
(5th  Cir.  1974).  S^  Methow  Valiev  Citizens  Council  v.  Regional  Forester.  833  F.2d 
810  (9th  Cir.  1987),  rev’d  on  other  grounds.  490  U.S.  332  (1989)  (agency  must  consider 
alternative  sites  for  a project). 

7.  Fair  market  value  of  the  lands  to  be  exchanged  must  be  disclosed. 

In  Phase  One,  the  NOALE  proposes  to  exchange  50,140  acres  of  public  land  for  47,400  acres 
of  private  land.  Eventually,  92,209  acres  of  public  land  will  be  exchanged  for  69,540  acres  of 
private  land.  DEIS  at  xv.  The  public  and  private  lands  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal 
value.  Thus,  the  private  land  must  be  worth  more  per  acre  than  the  public  land. 

Please  explain  in  the  FEIS  how  the  private  land  could  have  a higher  fair  market  value  per 
acre  than  the  public  land.  According  to  the  DEIS,  the  public  land  has  more  acres  of  old 
growth,  up  to  double  the  large  trees  per  acre  in  forestlands  containing  large  tree  component, 
and  fifteen  million  board  feet  more  of  commercial  timber  volume.  S^  DEIS  at  xi,  xiii. 
Further,  the  private  land  includes  many  more  miles  of  riparian  habitat,  most  of  which  would 
not  have  a high  fair  market  value  due  to  the  stringent  harvesting  restrictions  for  riparian  areas. 
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See  DEIS  at  xi,  5.  In  fact,  the  NOALE  was  proposed  and  initiated  by  a timber  company  that 
wanted  to  "dispose  of  its  riparian  areas  that  are  subject  to  stringent  harvesting  restrictions  and 
acquire  (BLM]  upland  areas  that  would  give  them  timber  management  options."  S^  DEIS  at 
5. 

We  are  skeptical  of  how  the  fair  market  value  ("FMV")of  the  lands  to  be  exchanged  was 
determined.  The  information  on  FMV  determinations  must  be  included  in  the  FEIS.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  NEPA  is  to  guarantee  that  information  on  potentially  significant  impacts  of  a 
project  will  be  available  to  the  public.  Inland  Empire  Public  Lands  v.  U.S.  Forest  Service.  88 
F.3d  754,  758  (9th  Cir.  1996).  For  the  BLM  to  exchange  public  land  for  private  land  of  less 
value  would  be  a significant  impact  of  this  project.  The  public  has  a right  to  know  how  the 
land  values  were  configured. 

Specifically,  discuss  how  the  BLM  determined  the  value  of  old  growth  timber.  On  the  open 
market,  old-growth  timber  generally  commands  a much  higher  selling  price  than  smaller 
timber.  Was  this  taken  into  consideration?  We  request  that  an  accounting  of  the  differential 
between  the  value  of  old-growth  timber  and  smaller  timber  in  the  actual  high  bid  prices  of 
recent  timber  sales  be  made  a part  of  the  FEIS.  This  differential  must  be  used  in  determining 
the  value  of  public  assets  being  disposed  of. 

An  Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  supposed  to  examine  ecological  and  biological  values, 
yet  the  only  values  being  considered  in  this  land  exchange  are  economic  values.  While  the 
DEIS  briefly  discusses  these  ecological  and  biological  values,  they  are  not  given  any  weight 
in  determining  the  value  of  the  land  being  traded.  An  old-growth  forest  has  a much  greater 
ecological  value  than  younger  forest  with  a few  old  trees  and  should  be  assigned  a timber 
value  greater  than  the  timber  value  of  a smaller  tree  forest. 

8.  Analysis  of  old  growth  habitat  and  forestlands  with  large  tree  component  is 
inadequate. 

According  to  the  DEIS,  Phase  1 of  the  NOALE  will  result  in  a net  loss  of  527  acres  of  old- 
growth  forest  habitat.  The  BLM  will  dispose  of  1,127  acres  and  acquire  600  acres  of  old 
growth.  S^  DEIS  at  x.  Ultimately,  the  NOALE  proposes  to  dispose  of  2,914  acres  and 
acquire  only  870  acres  of  old  growth.  See  DEIS  at  xvi.  Therefore,  the  public’s  ultimate  net 
loss  of  old  growth  forest  habitat  will  be  2,044  acres. 

The  BLM’s  definition  of  old  growth  requires  a higher  large  tree  component  than  that  used  by 
the  Forest  Service’s  Region  6.  In  order  for  a forest  to  be  considered  old  growth,  the  BLM 
requires  at  least  two  more  trees  greater  than  or  equal  to  21"  dbh  per  acre  than  the  Forest 
Service.  The  Forest  Service  Region  6 defines  old  growth  as  stands  that  "usually  have  8 or 
more  large  trees  (greater  than  21  inches  DBH  or  greater  than  150  years  old)  per  acre."  S^ 
DEIS  at  26.  The  BLM  requires  at  least  10  or  more  large  trees  over  21  inches  dbh  per  acre. 
See  DEIS  at  26,  66,  72,  83. 
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A.  The  number  of  acres  of  BLM  forestlands  with  a large  tree  component  that  would 
qualify  as  old  growth  habitat  under  the  Forest  Service  Region  6 definition  must  be  disclosed 
to  the  public. 

Under  Phase  1,  the  BLM  proposes  to  dispose  of  4,299  acres  of  forestlands  with  a large  tree 
component.  DEIS  at  x,  xi.  Density  of  large  trees  (at  or  above  21"  dbh)  on  these 
forestlands  averages  between  5 and  9 trees  per  acre.  DEIS  at  49.'  Many  if  not  all  of 
these  acres  may  be  old  growth  by  Forest  Service  standards.  Ultimately,  7,859  acres  of  BLM 
forestlands  with  a large  tree  component  may  qualify  as  old  growth  habitat  under  the  Forest 
Service’s  old  growth  definition.  S^  DEIS  at  xvi. 

Under  Phase  1 of  NOALE,  the  BLM  may  exchange  4,299  acres  of  old  growth,  as  defined  by 
the  Forest  Service,  for  4,810  acres  of  forestlands  with  a minimal  large  tree  component.  In 
contrast  to  the  high  number  of  large  trees  in  the  BLM  forestlands,  none  of  the  private 
forestlands  with  a large  tree  component  would  qualify  as  old  growth  habitat  under  the  Forest 
Service’s  old  growth  definition.  Of  the  4,810  acres  of  private  forestlands  with  a large  tree 
component,  the  density  of  large  trees  averages  between  3 and  5.  S^  DEIS  at  39. 

B.  If.  by  Forest  Service  standards,  up  to  4.299  acres  of  BLM  land  is  old  growth 
habitat,  then  the  true  impacts  of  losing  this  habitat  once  transferred  to  private  ownership  must 
be  discussed. 


Once  the  old  growth  habitat  is  exchanged,  all  the  old  growth  habitat  may  be  logged  on  both 
public  and  private  lands.  Assuredly,  the  habitat  in  private  ownership  will  be  logged  in  five 
to  ten  years.  S^  DEIS  at  17.  Conversely,  the  BLM  must  disclose  whether  the  old  growth 
habitat,  in  its  current  ownership,  would  likely  be  preserved.  The  BLM’s  old  growth  is 
apparently  "isolated  and  unlikely  to  be  harvested  under  Federal  management."  S^  DEIS  at 
116.  The  old  growth  in  current  private  ownership  generally  must  be  along  riparian  areas  or 
otherwise  subject  to  "stringent  harvesting  restrictions,"  otherwise  it  would  already  be  cut.  S^ 
DEIS  at  5.  Such  information  is  necessary  for  the  public  to  understand  the  true  impacts  of  this 
exchange. 

When  the  federal  government  exchanges  land,  it  must  consider  the  environmental  impact  not 
only  of  the  exchange  itself,  but  also  of  the  proposed  use  of  the  federal  land  once  it  passes  into 
private  hands.  Lockhart  v.  Kenops.  927  F.2d  1028,  1033  (8th  Cir.  1991),  cert,  denied.  112  S. 
Ct.  186  (1991). 

The  Ninth  Circuit  has  held  that  where  a federal  agency  conducting  a land  exchange  does  not 
reserve  the  right  to  preclude  timber  harvesting,  NEPA  requires  an  analysis  of  the  impacts  of 
timber  harvesting,  as  this  is  a "likely  or  probable"  outcome  of  the  exchange.  Northern  Plains 
Resource  Council  v.  Lujan.  874  F.2d  661,  666  (9th  Cir.  1989). 


^ Compare  this  to  the  private  forestlands  which  contain  a large  tree  component, 
density  of  large  trees  on  these  forestlands  averages  between  only  3 and  5 trees  per  acre. 


DEIS  at  39. 


The 

See 
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C.  The  BLM  must  discuss  findings  of  ICBEMP  in  relation  to  old  growth  habitat. 


In  light  of  the  ICBEMP  findings  on  old  growth  habitat,  the  BLM  must  thoroughly  and 
honestly  discuss  and  analyzed  the  impacts  of  trading  up  to  4,299  acres  of  old  growth,  by 
Forest  Service  standards.  The  ICBEMP  DEIS  provides  that  low-elevation,  dry  ponderosa 
pine-dominated  old-growth  is  the  most  threatened  forest  type  in  the  interior  Columbia  River 
Basin.  However,  this  is  the  very  type  of  forest  the  BLM  intends  to  give  to  private  landowners 
to  cut.  The  BLM  acknowledges  in  the  DEIS  that  "[m]ost  BLM-administered  tracts  classified 
as  having  old-growth  are  the  drier,  ponderosa  pine-dominated  type  with  bunchgrass  or 
bitterbrush  understories."  S^  DEIS  at  52.  The  ICBEMP  Science  Integration  Team  wrote 
that  "[w]e  had  not  anticipated  the  data  indicating  the  extensive  loss  of  large  trees  in  the 
landscape  over  much  of  the  Basin.  The  harvest  legacy  has  been  more  extensive  than  we 
thought."  S^  ICBEMP  Integrated  Scientific  Assessment  at  180. 

D.  The  BLM  must  disclose  the  percentage  of  forestlands  with  a large  tree  component 
that  is  not  in  isolated  small  parcels  and/or  the  percentage  that  is  adjacent  to  other  public  lands. 

Judging  from  the  NOALE  DEIS  maps,  many  of  the  parcels  containing  trees  greater  than  21" 
dbh  are  adjacent  to  Forest  Service  and  other  public  lands.  Please  state  the  size  of  these  parcels 
and  whether  they  are  accessible  to  the  public.  Also,  please  indicate  whether  the  parcels 
contain  old  growth  habitat  by  both  your  and  the  Forest  Service’s  definitions. 

E.  FOIA  request. 

Please  provide  us  with  any  and  all  wildlife  inventories  that  were  done  by  the  BLM  in  the 
2,499  acres  of  forestlands  with  large  tree  components. 

9.  Disposal  land  that  is  adjacent  to  other  public  lands  should  not  be  part  of  the 
NOALE. 

Please  discuss  in  the  FEIS  why  the  BLM  intends  to  dispose  of  lands  that  are  adjacent  to 
public  lands.  The  purpose  of  the  NOALE  is  to  improve  management  efficiency  by  disposing 
of  lands  that  are  difficult  or  inefficient  to  manage  because  of  their  isolated  location  in 
proximity  to  other  public  lands.  See  DEIS  at  5.  The  NOALE  DEIS  maps  illustrate  that 
many  of  the  parcels  are  adjacent  to  non-BLM  public  lands. 

Why  is  the  BLM  not  considering  exchanging  the  BLM  parcels  adjacent  to  National  Forests 
with  the  Forest  Service?  Such  an  action  would  be  less  controversial,  especially  in  regard  to 
forestlands  with  a large  tree  component.  According  to  the  maps  for  the  NOALE  alternative  3, 
many  of  the  parcels  containing  large  trees  are  adjacent  to  National  Forests. 

10.  The  FEIS  must  discuss  environmental  effects  of  past  land  exchanges,  in  particular, 
Sutton  Mountain/  Bridge  Creek  Land  Exchange. 

For  the  public  to  be  aware  of  the  environmental  effects  of  this  land  exchange,  the  BLM  must 
disclose  the  effects  of  previous  land  exchanges  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  This 
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information  would  be  invaluable,  giving  both  the  public  and  federal  agencies  a better 
indication  of  the  impacts  on  the  disposed  and  acquired  land.  Information  that  would  be 
helpful  includes  how  much  of  the  disposal  forestlands  was  logged,  whether  the  FMV  of  old 
growth  per  board  foot  was  more  than  smaller  trees,  whether  stream  restoration  occurred  on 
acquired  lands. 

In  particular,  please  discuss  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  Sutton  Mountain/  Bridge  Creek 
Land  Exchange.  DEIS  at  24.  This  exchange  occurred  approximately  10  to  15  years  ago. 
The  DEIS  notes  that  most  of  the  watershed  and  riparian  projects  were  completed  by 
volunteers.  Will  the  NOALE  restoration  projects  be  dependent  upon  volunteers?  Please 
elaborate  on  the  details  if  such  action  will  be  taken.  Please  discuss  the  quality  of  the  disposal 
land  before  and  after  it  was  transferred  to  private  landowners. 

11.  Effects  analysis  is  inadequate  for  the  Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde,  and  Powder  River 
Basins. 

The  analysis  of  environmental  impacts  of  the  NOALE  exchange  on  the  Umatilla,  Grande 
Ronde  and  Powder  River  Basins  was  inadequate.  Tiering  future  Environmental  Assessments 
to  this  EIS  would  be  completely  improper  and  inadequate.  For  example,  the  effects  analysis 
for  the  old  growth  component  of  this  exchange  is  nonexistent  for  the  three  Basins. 

12.  The  DEIS  fails  to  analyze  the  effects  on  wildlife  of  eliminating  rangelands. 

The  NOALE  FEIS  must  discuss  the  impacts  on  wildlife  of  disposing  of  rangelands. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  these  acres  may  be  converted  to  agricultural  or 
housing/industrial  use.  See  DEIS  at  90,  95,  97  (Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  River 
Basins  - it  is  unclear  how  many  acres  of  rangeland  in  the  John  Day  Basin  may  be  converted). 
The  DEIS  completely  fails  to  discuss  the  impacts  that  loss  of  forage  land  may  have  on 
wildlife. 

13.  The  FEIS  needs  to  discuss  whether  the  JV  Ranch  will  accept  land  in  exchange  for 
the  ranch  land. 

Please  provide  evidence  that  the  JV  Ranch  wishes  to  receive  land  rather  than  money  in 
exchange  for  the  Ranch’s  19,240  acres. 

14.  What  assurances  are  there  that  no  change  will  occur  in  the  value  of  acquired  lands 
now  and  when  exchange  is  complete. 

What  assurances  are  there  that  the  current  value  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  will  not  be 
diminished  at  the  time  the  exchange  actually  occurs?  What  happens  if  one  of  the  private 
landowners  wants  to  further  log  its  holdings  within  the  next  year  or  so? 

15.  Other  comments. 

In  justification  of  this  disposal  the  BLM  claims  that  the  traded  tracts  are  isolated  and  cannot 
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be  managed.  We  understand  that  the  term  "managed"  is  generally  a euphemism  for  "logged." 
The  DEIS  as  much  as  admits  this  when  it  claims  that: 

"...  retaining  and  managing  these  disjunct  timbered  parcels  for  timber  harvest 
in  many  cases  would  involve  first  gaining  and  developing  access."  DEIS  at  11 

While  these  tracts  cannot  be  logged  profitably  under  the  relatively  strict  laws  which  apply  to 
federal  land,  they  could  be  logged  profitably  under  the  much  less  strict  state  laws  which  apply 
to  private  land.  The  DEIS  acknowledges  that  the  BLM  is  aware  of  this: 

Some  land  exchanges  may  involve  the  disposal  of  public  lands  with  timber, 
which  after  the  exchange  may  be  subject  to  harvest  and  export.  Actions  taken 
on  the  land  after  the  exchange  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM. 

DEIS  at  11. 

Most  timbered  disposal  tracts  would  likely  be  harvested  within  5-10  years  after 
the  exchange  to  the  level  allowed  under  the  Oregon  State  Forest  Practices  Act. 

DEIS  at  17. 

The  forested  acres  proposed  for  exchange  into  private  ownership  are  isolated 
and  unlikely  to  be  harvested  under  Federal  management.  Adjoining  landowners 
and  regional  timber  companies  would  be  most  likely  to  cost  effectively  harvest 
lands  they  acquire.  DEIS  at  116. 

Furthermore,  the  adjacent  land  owners  have  the  prospect  of  potential  ownership  in  these  lands 
as  an  incentive  to  provide  access  to  the  logging  corporations  in  their  efforts  to  strip  the 
merchantable  timber  off  of  these  lands. 

[Mjany  of  the  tracts  BLM  trades  to  the  facilitator  would  be  offered  to  the 
adjoining  landowner  with  the  current  grazing  lease,  as  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
facilitator  to  retain  ownership  of  the  tracts  it  acquires.  DEIS  at  13. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  timber  rights  on  the  disposed  of  lands  will  be  sold  separately 
from  the  ownership  of  the  land  itself. 

On  the  other  end  of  this  deal,  the  BLM  will  be  getting  more  accessible  (i.e.  hammered  ~ see 
comments  of  Richard  Harris)  lands  which  are  contiguous  and  can  be  "managed"  i.e., logged. 
These  lands  will  be  declared  to  have  a "forest  health"  problem  as  a justification  for  logging 
and  timber  sales  will  be  proposed  on  them.  While  the  BLM  will  claim  that  these  sales  are 
designed  to  thin  overstocked  understory  trees,  larger  trees  will  be  marked  in  order  to  make 
these  sales  viable. 

So  we  have  a situation  where  lands  which  have  been  high-grade  logged  by  corporate  interests 
will  be  traded  for  untouched  public  forest  lands  and  all  of  the  timbered  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  "exchange"  will  be  more  heavily  logged  than  they  would  if  the  exchange  had  not  taken 
place.  The  result  will  be  a net  loss  of  individual  old  trees  and  old-growth  structure  within  the 
watersheds  included  in  the  exchange. 
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It  will  also  result  in  a net  loss  of  timberlahd  within  the  project  area.  The  DEIS  claims  that 
"[glenerally,  these  forested  stands  are  located  on  site  class  5 areas,  which  are  dry  sites  usually 
located  long  distances  from  streams,  rivers,  and  wet  areas."  DEIS  at  55. 

Site  class  5 areas  are  generally  considered  unsuitable  for  growing  timber  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  regenerate  in  a climate  which  is  growing  warmer  and  dryer.  In  other  words,  the 
BLM  should  be  examining  the  ecological  effects  of  site  conversion  from  forestlands  to 
grassland  which  is  very  likely  on  the  tracts  they  are  planning  to  trade  away. 

According  to  the  1993  RA  report,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  dry  ponderosa  pine  subregion  we 
have  lost  26%  of  the  growing  stock  inventory  of  softwood  timber  in  the  last  40  years  on 
public  forest  lands.  We  have  also  lost  over  10%  of  our  public  forestlands  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  looks  like  this  land  exchange  proposal  will  continue  this  disastrous  trend. 

In  summary,  the  NOALE  will  result  in  the  public  losing  total  land  area,  Shrub-Steppe  Habitat, 
grazing  allotments,  old-growth  forest,  large  trees  and  PIET  monies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  will  gain  damaged  stream  and  riparian  habitat,  costing  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  to 
repair.  The  public  is  getting  the  raw  end  of  this  deal.  This  project  is  an  old-growth  timber 
give-away  and  nothing  more. 

Please  incorporate  the  NOALE  DEIS  comments  of  Richard  Harris  into  these  comments  (sent 
November  20,  1997  to  Penny  Dunn,  Area  Manager  for  the  Baker  Resource  Area,  BLM). 

Thank  you  very  much  for  considering  our  comments.  Please  send  the  FEIS  and  all  other 
information  requested  to  Jennifer  Schemm  and  Barry  Carter,  BMNFA,  303  2nd  Street,  Baker 
City,  OR,  97814;  and  Asante  Riverwind,  BMBP,  HCR  82,  Fossil,  OR,  97830. 


Barry  Carter. 
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Malheur  Lumber  Company 

P.O.  Box  160  • John  Day,  Oregon  97845 
(503)  575-2054  FAX  575-2057 


December  17,  1997 


Dick  Cosgriffe 
Area  Manager 
BLM  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prinevilie,  OR  97754 

Re:  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange,  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement 

Dear  Dick: 

We  support  the  preferred  alternative  as  proposed  in  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (DEIS)  for  the  Northeastern  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  (NOALE) 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  scattered  parcels  identified  for  disposal  by  the  BLM  within  this  alternative 
are  small  and  primarily  inaccessible  to  the  public,  while  the  lands  identified  for 
acquisition  are  larger  blocl<3  which  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  public  and  easier  for 
the  BLM  to  manage. 

Also,  the  DEIS  points  out  that  there  is  actually  more  forest  land  being  acquired  by 
the  BLM  than  is  being  given  up  and  the  parcels  being  acquired  are  larger  than  those 
being  disposed  of  by  the  BLM.  This  will  mean  a greater  opportunity  for  the 
government  to  manage  the  public  timber  resource  for  the  benefit  of  the  wildlife  and 
the  people. 

One  of  the  main  benefits  of  this  exchange  is  the  acquisition  of  over  70  miles  of 
perennial  streams  and  another  70  miles  of  non-perennial  streams  that  will  be  acquired 
by  the  BLM.  The  acquisition  of  these  streams  will  provide  habitat  under  public 
ownership  for  all  species  of  fish  including  those  that  are  threatened  and/or 
endangered. 

In  addition,  the  exchange  as  proposed  in  the  preferred  alternative  will  provide  the 
communities  of  this  region  with  access  to  a supply  of  previously  inaccessible  timber 


Dick  Cosgriffe 
Page  2 

December  17,  1997 


from  the  scattered  disposal  tracts  due  to  the  fact  that  this  timber  will  become  a part 
of  the  surrounding  landowners  larger  timber  management  bloclcs.  While  under  public 
ownership,  the  fact  that  the  timber  was  in  such  inaccessible  and  small  scattered  tracts, 
resulted  in  management  which  was  more  difficult  and  expensive.  The  private 
timberland  that  the  BLM  is  acquiring  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  unavailable  for 
utilization  of  the  resources  due  to  public  land  use  restrictions  that  limited  the 
options.  Therefore  the  net  result  is  an  infusion  of  available  timber  into  the 
marketplace  that  comes  at  a time  when  the  economy  of  this  region  desperately  needs 
it. 


Tom  Partin 
Malheur  Lumber 
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RECEIVED 

DEC  0 8 1997  ^ 

November  20,  1997 


Penny  Dunn,  Area  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
3165  10th  Street 
Baker  City,  Or  97814 

Re:  Comments  on  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 

Exohange  (NOALE)  and  EIS 

Dear  Area  Manager  Dunn 

What  qualifications  do  you  or  any  of  your  staff  have  that 
make  you  think,  you  are  qualified  to  dispose  of  $25  million 
worth  of  taxpayers  property? 

Which  of  your  superiors  thought  you  had  the  qualifications 
to  handle  a mu  1 1 i -mi  1 1 i on  dollar  deal? 

You  don’t  even  know  the  value  of  the  property  you  oversee. 
Have  any  of  you  closed  any  type  of  real  estate  transaction 
larger  than  a residence?  Do  any  of  you  have  experience  in 
the  commercial  real  estate  field? 

After  hounding  you  for  several  days,  the  best  estimate  of 
value  that  Steve  Davidson  or  any  of  you  could  come  up  with 
is  to  say  that  sometime  in  the  past,  Clearwater  Land 
Exchange  Inc  had  done  a deal  in  Wallowa  that  had  resulted 
in  an  average  value  of  land  of  something  in  excess  of  $500 
per  acre.  Therefore,  you  could  only  multiply  $500  times 
the  50,000  acres  in  phase  one  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 

BLM  land  may  be  $25  million but  you  also  admit  the 

value  could  even  $50  million  or  more. 

And  that  is  only  half  the  value  of  the  entire  transaction, 
as  the  other  side  must  come  up  with  equal  value. 

Therefore,  this  is  at  a minimum  a $50  million  deal  and 
possibly  up  to  $100  million. 

Do  you  feel  competent  to  handle  this? 

The  Clearwater  Land  Exchange  apparently  get  to  keep  6 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  properties  or  monies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  transaction.  Therefore,  the  minimum  of 
$25  million  times  6 percent  is  $1,500,000.00.  The  maximum 
could  be  much,  much  more. 

Clearwater  Land  Exchange,  as  I understand  it,  is  to  be 
paid  entirely  by  the  other  side.  That  means  Clearwater 
Land  Exchange  works  for  the  other  side.  And  I’ll  bet  the 
people  at  Clearwater  are  professionals!  Professionals 
represent  the  other  side. 
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Who  is  representing  our  side?  BLM  team  leaders  that  are 
not  even  allowed  to  hold  a real  estate  license. 

Does  Clearwater  work  under  a real  estate  license?  As  of 
yesterday,  Penny  Dunn  of  the  BLM  did  not  know. 

If  they  work  under  a real  estate  license,  there  are  some 
guidelines  that  they  must  follow.  If  they  work  under  a 
real  estate  license  they  can  legally  collect  a fee. 

However,  Clearwater  has  carefully  made  sure  to  say  they  do 
not  get  a fee.  Therefore,  I assume  they  will  not  be 
working  under  a real  estate  license. 

That  means  anything  goes. 

Clearwater  Land  Exchange  is  undoubtedly  a capitalistic 
enterprise.  They  will  be  looking  out  primarily  for 
Clearwater  Exchange,  and  secondly  for  those  people  who 
will  be  paying  their  fee. 

They  will  not  be  looking  out  for  the  BLM  nor  for  the 
public  who  owns  the  lands  in  question. 

(NOTE:  Steve  Davidson  has  now  notified  me  that  Clearwater 
Land  Exchange  is  participating  as  a Pr i nci pal  rather  than 
as  a broker) 

BLM’s  verbal  guarantee  that  the  exchange  will  be  fair  is 
that  they  say  all  lands  will  be  appraised  by  a state 
certified  appraiser. 

Page  11  of  the  DEIS  under  the  heading  of  Appraisal  Methods 
and  Land  Valuation  starts  out  referring  to 
"state-certified"  appraisers  and  the  standard  methods  they 
use.  It  then  goes  on  to  say  "For  the  NOALE,  the  land 
values  will  be  determined  by  comparing  the  subject  parcels 
with  similar  lands  sold  recently  in  "arm  length 
transactions"  on  the  open  market."  (Comparison  of  recent 
sales  is  one  leg  of  an  appraisal,  but  inadequate  to 
determine  real  values.) 

Actual  valid  appraisals  of  the  involved  properties  may 
cost  as  much  as  $1  million.  Real  appraisals  are 
expensive.  They  are  also  worth  the  investment  and  a must 
for  the  uninitiated. 

If  the  appraisals  are  done  by  employees  of  Clearwater,  it 
is  like  having  the  buyer  telling  the  seller  what  the 
property  is  worth.  That  is  unacceptable. 

On  page  124  of  the  DEIS  under  Timber  Resources,  it  states 
"BLM  would  dispose  of  7,230  acres  of  commercial 
forestlands  containing  approximately  59.7  MMBF  of 
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commercial  timber". 

Is  this  a timber  sale? 

Page  17  DEIS  says  "Most  timbered  disposal  tracts  would 
likely  be  harvested  within  5-10  years  after  the 
exchange ..." 

This  just  looks  like  you  are  trying  to  avoid  the 
responsibilities  you  have  to  properly  prepare  a timber 
sale  according  to  the  existing  laws.  You  know  that  you 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  that  kind  of  a harvest  if  the 
property  stays  under  BLM  control.  Are  you  just  trying  to 
avoid  the  law? 

If  this  is  truly  a "land  exchange",  where  is  all  the  cash 
coming  from? 

Is  it  true  that  the  owners  of  the  JV  Ranch  will  not  accept 
land  in  exchange?  Is  it  true  that  they  only  want  cash? 

Why  will  no  one  tell  me  how  much  the  JV  Ranch  asking  price 
is?  Why  the  secrecy? 

Approximately  how  much  cash  will  come  from  Pioneer 
Recourses? 

November  28,  1997,  continuing  comments  on  NOALE; 

On  this  date,  I found  it  necessary  to  file  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request  with  the  BLM  to  try  to  get  some 
valuation  of  the  BLM  lands  and  timber  to  be  disposed  of. 

So  far,  BLM  has  supplied  me  with  only  excuses  and  no 
i nf ormat i on . 

December  6,  1997,  continuing  comments  on  NOALE: 

On  12-3-97,  I met  with  Dick  Cosgriffe,  Ron  Lane,  Milt 
Rogers  and  Eric  Stone  at  the  Prineville  BLM  office. 

Each  of  these  persons  claims  IGNORANCE  of  the  value  of  the 
lands  that  BLM  intends  to  dispose  of.  Milt  Rogers,  the 
appraiser,  stated  he  did  not  WANT  to  know  the  value  of  the 
BLM  lands. 

How  do  you  enter  into  a trade  if  you  don’t  know  the  value 
of  what  you  have?  Do  you  go  to  the  store  without  knowing 
how  much  money  you  have  in  your  pocket?  Why  does  an 
appraiser  for  the  BLM  not  want  to  know  the  value  of  the 
1 ands . 

Is  it  true  that  the  cruise  of  the  timber  on  the  BLM  lands 
involved  in  Phase  1 are  to  be  cruised  by  the  buyer?  How 
naive.  How  foolish.  Are  there  no  qualified  people  in 
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the  BLM? 


After  I left  the  Prineville  BLM,  I stopped  in  John  Day  and 
found  out  the  JV  Ranch  is  for  sale  on  the  real  estate 
market  for  $6  million.  CASH.  The  owners  do  not  want  to 
trade  for  property.  They  want  only  cash.  Where  is  all 
that  cash  going  to  come  from?  The  BLM  will  allegedly  only 
be  trading  property,  they  are  not  buying.  They  don’t  have 
any  cash  for  that. 

I also  heard  the  rumor  that  all  these  small  pieces  of 
property  the  BLM  is  getting  rid  of  (THE  OLD  GROWTH  TIMBER) 
and  is  supposed  to  be  traded  to  nearby  landowners,  DOES 
NOT  INCLUDE  THE  TIMBER.  THE  TIMBER  IS  ALLEGEDLY  PRE-SOLD, 
probably  to  be  harvested  by  Clearwater  or  Pioneer 
Resources . 

SUMMATION; 

The  BLM  people  that  I have  met  do  not  appear  to  be 
competent  or  knowledgeable  enough  to  deal  with  a 
multi-million  transaction  such  as  this. 

JV  Ranch  is  really  not  a player  in  this  game.  They  do  not 
wish  to  exchange  land.  It  will  take  $6  million  cash  to 
buy  them.  Their  property  does  not  front  the  North  Fork  of 
the  John  Day.  The  JV  Ranch  has  been  extensively  logged  in 
the  past  four  years. 

Pioneer  Resources  and  Clearwater  Land  Exchange  are  on  one 
side  of  the  deal  and  the  BLM  is  on  the  opposite  side. 

All  cruises  and  appraisals  of  BLM  timbers  and  lands  need 
to  be  done  by  neutral  persons  or  BLM  persons,  not  the 
opposite  side. 

JV  Ranch  and  Pioneer  Resources  lands  have  all  recently 
been  logged.  Did  such  logging  meet  all  legal  requirements 
and  is  there  any  cost  related  to  the  logging  that  BLM  will 
assume? 

If  this  is  not  merely  a hidden  form  of  a timber  sale,  why 
does  Pioneer  Resources  withdraw  their  lands  from  the 
exchange  if  Alternative  3 is  chosen? 


Alternative  1 is  unacceptable 
Alternative  2 is  preferable 

Attached  and  made  a part  of  my  comments  is  a copy  of  the 
Executive  Summary  of  the  Eastside  Forests  Scientific 
Society  Panel.  I agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  panel  in 
its  recommendations.  We  must  preserve  our  options  to  have 
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a healthy  forest  in  the  future. 

For  the  BLM  to  trade  away  4299  acres  of  Old  Growth  Trees 
for  immediate  harvest  will  seriously  reduce  the  small 
amount  of  remaining  old  growth  and  that  is  detrimental  to 
forest  health.  These  old  growth  trees  are  much  more 
valuable  standing  and  growing  than  they  are  harvested. 


KTcnara  Hams,  businessman 
2890  Second  Street 
Baker  City,  OR  97814 
Phone  541-523-5653 
Fax  541-523-7002 

Enclosure:  Executive  Summary  Eastside  Forests  Scientific 
Society  Panel,  9 pages. 

Please  also  consider  and  refer  to  the  comments  of  Blue 
Mountain  Native  Forest  Alliance 


Interim  Protection  for 
Late-Successional  Forests,  Fisheries, 
and  Watersheds 

National  Forests  East  of  the  Cascade  Crest, 
Oregon  and  Washington 

A Report  to  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  President 


Executive  Summary 

September  1993 


Eastside  Forests  Scientific  Society  Panel 


American  Fisheries  Society 
Dan  Bottom 
Oregon  Chapter 
P.O.  Box  722 
Corvallis,  OR  97339 

Sam  Wright 

North  Pacific  International  Chapter 
2800  Limited  Lane  #F-4 
Olympia,  WA  98502 

American  Ornithologists*  Union 

Jim  Bednarz 
Department  of  Biology 
Boise  Stale  University 
Boise,  ID  83725 

Ecological  Society  of  America 
David  Perry 

Department  of  Forest  Science 
Oregon  State  University 
Forest  Sciences  Laboratory  020 
Corvallis,  OR  97331-7501 


Sierra  Biodiversity  Institute 

Steve  Beckwitt 
Eric  Beckwitt 
P.O.  Box  29 

North  San  Juan,  CA  95960 

Society  for  Conservation  Biology 

James  R.  Karr 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
University  of  Washington,  FM-12 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

The  Wildlife  Society 

Mark  Henjum,  Chair 
Oregon  Chapter 
107  20th  Street 
La  Grande,  OR  97850 


Executive  Summary 


For  the  past  decade,  the  national  forests  of  western  Washington  and  Oregon  have  received  regional  and 
national  attention  because  of  their  central  role  in  the  economic  and  ecological  health  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  nationaJ  forests  east  of  the  Cascade  crest  are  no  less  important  and,  like  the  western  forests 
addressed  by  the  President's  April  Forest  Conference  and  resulting  Forest  Plan,  are  also  receiving  national 
attention.  Yet  despite  the  importance  of  these  Eastside  forests,  we  have  no  synthesis  of  scientific 
information  about  their  status  and  that  of  the  associated  biological  resources. 

To  fill  this  void,  a bipartisan  group  of  seven  members  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
approached  several  scientific  societies  to  form  the  Eastside  Forests  Scientific  Society  Panel  to  "initiate  a 
review  and  report  on  the  Eastside  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon."  They  hoped  to  make  "every  effort  to 
include  the  Eastside  forests  in  whatever  ancient  forest  legislation  is  considered  by  the  Congress."  The  panel's 
mandate  was  to  broadly  review  the  status  of  all  Eastside  forests  and  their  associated  resources.  In  contrast, 
the  mandate  of  the  Forest  Health  Assessment  Team  (the  Everett  Panel)  was  narrower.  This  team  focused 
largely  on  forest  health  and  only  in  six  river  basins;  their  report  is  described  as  "general  in  nature"  (US  Forest 
Service  1993). 

The  geographical  extent  of  old-growth  forest  ecosystems  in  Eastside  national  forests  has  been 
dramatically  reduced  during  the  twentieth  century,  continued  logging  of  old  growth  outside  current  reserves 
will  jeopardize  unknown  numbers  of  native  species.  Forest  harvest  and  other  human  actions  have  also 
changed  the  character  of  many  other  components  of  Eastside  landscapes,  including  rivers  with  their 
populations  of  resident  and  migratory  salmonids.  Many  ecologists  believe  that  the  combined  effects  of 
logging  old  growth  and  fire  prevention  have  significantly  increased  the  vulnerability  of  Eastside  landscapes 
to  catastrophic  disturbances,  further  threatening  what  are  already  severely  reduced  habitats. 

The  Eastside  Forests  Scientific  Society  Panel  pulled  together  existing  information  in  a report  that 
defines  current  conditions  and  offers  interim  recommendations  for  protecting  the  remaining  resourees  until  a 
long-term  plan  for  protection  and  restoration  can  be  formulated.  This  executive  summary  provides  an 
overview  of  the  report  and  the  panel's  interim  recommendations;  the  complete  printed  report  will  be 
available  in  October  1993. 

The  Data  Sets 

Our  analysis  of  late-successional/old-growth  forest  (LS/OG)2  is  based  largely  on  (1)  the  National  Audubon 
Society  Adopt-a-Forest  Project  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  US  Forest  Service  (USFS)  and  (2)  in- 
house  USFS  old-growth  inventories.  Both  projects  involved  interpretation  of  aerial  photography  and 
validation  by  ranger  district  staff  and,  sometimes,  field 


Ten  national  forests  (Fremont,  Wincma,  Deschutes,  Ochoco,  Malheur,  Umatilla,  Wallowa-Whitman,  Wenatchee, 
Colville,  Okanogan)  occupy  lands  between  the  Cascade  Crest  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

^ In  this  report  we  follow  the  definition  of  latc-succcssional/old-gro wth  forest  (LS/OG)  as  stated  in  Hopkins 

(1992),  Hopkins  et  al.  (1992a,b),  and  Williams  et  al.  (1992a,b)  with  two  important  exceptions;  (1)  We  adopt  a minimum  patch  size 
for  LS/OG  of  0.5  acres,  as  opposed  to  the  10  to  80  acres  in  USFS  interim  guidelines,  and  (2)  an  old-growth  tree  is  defined  by  either 
size  or  age,  not  both  (see  full  report  for  more  detail). 


reconnaissance.  USFS  also  furnished  many  additional  details  about  the  national  forests  of  the  Eastside.  Recent  efforts 
by  state  and  regional  chapters  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  defmed  aquatic  diversity  management  areas  (Oregon) 
or  their  equivalents  (Washington).  All  available  geographical  data  were  assembled  in  a geographic  ;infoimation  system 
(GIS)  by  the  Sierra  Biodiversity  Institute- 

Resource  Conditions 

The  forest  ecosystems  east  of  the  Cascade  crest  differ  significantly  from  those  west  of  the  crest.  Compared  with 
Westside  forests,  forests  east  of  the  crest  grow  in  a more  extreme  climate—hotter  and  drier  in  summer  and  colder  in 
winter—and  on  soils  that  are  often  less  productive.  Their  stnicture  is  more  open,  with  a grassy  understory  maintained  by 
frequent,  light  groundfires;  the  habitat  requirements  of  fish  and  wildlife  may  also  differ. 

Late-successional/old-growth  forest 

Current  levels  of  late-successionaJ  old  growth  on  the  Eastside  fall  far  below  historic  levels,  particularly  in  lower- 
elevation  forests  dominated  by  ponderosa  pine,  western  larch,  and  Douglas  fir.  Only  about  20  to  25%  of  remaining 
LS/OG  is  currently  protected  administratively  or  by  statute  (from  8%  in  Wallowa- Whitman  National  Forest  to  32%  in 
Deschutes  National  Forest).  From  70  to  95%  of  the  LS/OG  patches  that  remain  cover  less  than  1 00  acres  each-ton 
small  to  provide  for  basic  needs  of  many  LS/OG-associated  species.  Three  national  forests  (Colville,  Wallowa- 
Whitman,  and  Winema)  have  no  LS/OG  patches  larger  than  5000  acres;  of  the  seven  I .-S/OG  patches  in  three  national 
forests  (Malheur,  Ochoco,  and  Umatilla)  that  are  larger  than  5000  acres,  only  one  is  protected. 

Continued  logging  of  currently  unprotected  1 S/OG  at  1 980s  rates  wo>»ld  reduce  the  are^t  ocenpied  by  these 
unique  ecosystems  to  between  7 and  13%  of  forested  lands  in  the  national  forests.  Further  reduction  in  LS/OG  is  likely 
to  jeopardize  many  components  of  the  biological  diversity  of  Eastside  forests  and  increase  the  numbers  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species,  especially  among  sensitive  wildlife  such  as  the  American  marten,  northern  goshawk,  pileated 
woodpecker,  white-headed  woodpecker,  and  flammnlated  owl 

Many  areas  set  aside  in  current  forest  plans  as  "designated  old  growth"  are  not  old  growth.  The  overlap  of 
actual  and  designated  old  growth  varies  significantly  among  national  forests-  in  Winema  National  Forest,  only  16%  of 
designated  old  growth  patches  contain  more  than  two-thirds  actual  old-growth  forest,  but  in  Wallowa- Whitman 
National  Forest,  70%  of  designated  old-growth  patches  contain  more  than  two-thirds  actual  old  growth 
Ponderosa  pine  forests  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  logging.  Only  3-5%  of  the  original  ponderosa  climax  old 
growth  remains  in  Deschutes,  5-8%  in  Winema,  and  2-8%  in  Fremont  national  forests.  But  the  impact  of  hiunan  actions 
in  Eastside  forests  goes  well  beyond  logging.  Road  constniction,  gracing,  and  fire  cnntrnl  also  may  degrade  forests  and 
associated  resources. 

Aquatic  systems 

Since  Europeans  settled  the  region,  the  ability  of  aquatic  systems  to  stistain  populations  of  native  vertebrates  has  been 
compromised:  large  numbers  of  fish  and  amphibian  taxa  now  face  extinction  in  watersheds  throughout  the  Eastside. 
Salmon  production  in  the  Columbia  River  has  declined  to  less  than  five  percent  of  its  historic  leveN  At  least  1 06 
major  populations  of  migratory  salmon  and  .stcelhcad  trout  have  been  extirpated  on  the  West  Coast,  many  of  these  east 
of  the  Cascades  Resident  species  that  complete  their  life  cycles  within  freshwater  habitats  are  also  threatened 


with  extinction.  In.  Oregon,  24  of  25  at-risk,  resident  fish  .species  or  subspecies  occur  exclusively  in  Ra.«itside  waters;  14 
are  found  in  watersheds  within  the  boundaries  or  immediately  downstream  nf  national  forests 

Roadless  regions 

Because  roads  crisscross  so  many  forested  areas  on  the  Eastside,  existinp  roadle-^^:  regions  have  enormous  ecological 
value.  Unfottunately,  few  of  these  remaining  areas  are  protected;  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington,  for  example,  less  than  8%  of  722,000  acres  of  forested,  roadless  area  is  administratively  protected 
Although  roads  were  intended  as  innocuous  corridors  to  ease  the  movement  of  humans  and  commodities  across  the 
landscape,  they  harm  the  water,  soils,  plants,  and  other  animals  in  tho<;e  land<ioj^ne5; 

Riparian  corridors 

Riparian  (river,  .stream,  and  lake-edge)  corridors—which  link  forest  and  stream  environments,  .serve  as  buffer  zones 
protecting  water  resources,  and  support  a disproportionate  share  of  regional  biological  diversity— have  been  damaged  hy 
logging,  road  construction,  and  grazing  throughout  the  Eastside,  This  destniction  also  threatens  the  flow  of  high-quality 
water  for  use  by  humans, 

SoUs 

Soils  on  steep  slopes,  especially  pumice,  are  vulnerable  to  erosion  when  disturbed,  leading  to  siltation  and  reducing  soil 
fertility.  It  takes  a minimum  of  200  years  to  reestablish  old-growth  forests  on  the  best,  most  Stable  sites  after  logging;  it 
could  take  much  longer  on  fragile  sites.  In  particularly  fragile  arens^  forest  cover  cr»iild  be  ne.rmnnently  lost 

Clements  and  processes 

In  short,  the  elements  (genetic  diver.sity  and  richne.ss  of  species  and  habitats)  and  processes  (hydrological,  biological, 
and  ecological)  (hat  characterize  the  ecosystems  and  landscapes  of  the  Eastside  have  been  heavily  altered  by  recent 
human  activities.  What  many  people  do  not  realiz;e  is  that  .such  alterations  in  mm  jeopardize  the  very  real  .services 
provided  to  human  .society  by  the.se  elements  and  processes.  Only  by  implementing  an  ecologically  .sound  management 
program  can  future  generations  continue  to  harvest  the  benefits  of  these  forests  and  their  associated  resources.  The 
following  recommendations  are  designed  to  protect  the  rerhaining  resources  until  a long-term  strategy  of  protection  and 
restoration  can  be  developed. 


Interim  Recommendations  of  the  Eastside  Forests  Scientific  Society  Panel 

1.  Do  not  log  late-successional/old-growth  forests  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  significantly  reduced  area  and  fragmentation  of  Eastside  late-successional/old-growth 
forests  from  past  logging  and  road  construction  threatens  many  forest  and  aquatic  species. 
Furthermore,  the  ability  of  regional  landscapes-critical  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats, 
espccially--to  absorb  and  buffer  natural  and  human-induced  disturbances  is  diminished. 
Deferring  LS/OG  logging  on  all  remaining  fragments  will  create  a "time  out,"  allowing 
scientists  to  rigorously  assess  the  status  of  LS/OG  forests  and  develop  a strategy  to  protect 
them. 

2.  Cut  no  trees  of  any  species  older  than  150  years  or  with  a diameter  at  breast  height 
(DBH)  of  20  inches  or  greater. 

It  is  essential  to  conserve  as  many  of  the  mature  trees  of  Eastside  forests  as  possible  in  the 
short  term  to  sustain  these  forests  in  the  long  term.  Mature  trees  have  lived  for  decades,  even 
centuries;  their  very  existence  demonstrates  that  they  have  the  genetic  characteristics  to 
survive  the  full  range  of  environmental  variation  present  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 
They  are  reservoirs  of  genetic  diversity  and  serve  as  irreplaceable  seed  sources  for  forest 
regeneration;  they  replenish  the  depleted  supply  of  large  snags  and  fallen  logs,  providing  nest 
and  den  sites  for  many  animals;  and  they  furnish  unique  historic  records.  As  forester  Boyd  E. 
Wickman  (1992)  points  out,  they  are  "living  examples  of  our  long-term  objectives." 

3.  Do  not  log  or  build  new  roads  in  aquatic  diversity  management  areas  (ADMAs). 

ADMAs  arc  defined  as  locations  where  native  aquatic  species  arc  at  risk  of  extinction  and 
vulnerable  to  future  disturbance,  whole  watersheds  that  represent  the  best  remaining  examples 
of  native  aquatic  ecosystems,  or  connecting  corridors  that  provide  an  essential  link  between 
habitats  required  to  support  fish  populations  at  critical  times  in  their  life  cycles.  Such  areas 
contain  the  last  vestiges  of  quality  habitat  and  genetic  resources  for  native  fish  and  other 
aquatic  biota.  They  serve  as  cornerstones  for  any  future  efforts  to  protect  dozens  of  at-risk 
stocks  or  to  rebuild  the  lost  production  of  native  fishes.  In  addition,  they  provide  the 
benchmarks  for  evaluating  effects  of  land  management  and  defining  the  ecological  processes 
that  restoration  should  emulate. 

4.  Do  not  construct  new  roads  or  log  within  current  (1)  roadless  regions  larger  than  1000 
acres  or  (2)  roadless  regions  that  are  biologically  significant  but  smaller  than  1000 
acres. 

Roadless  regions  exemplify  the  least  human-disturbed  forest  and  stream  systems,  the  last 
reservoirs  of  ecological  diversity,  and  the  primary  benchmarks  for  restoring  ecological  health 
and  integrity.  Roads  fragment  habitat;  alter  the  hydrology  of  watersheds;  supply  excessive 
sediment  to  streams;  increase  human  access  and  thus  disturbances  to  forest  animals;  and 
influence  the  dispersal  of  plants  and  animals,  especially  exotic  species,  across  the  landscape. 

Establish  protected  corridors  along  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  wetlands.  Restrict 
timber  harvest,  road  construction,  grazing,  and  cutting  of  fuelwood  within  these 
corridors. 


5. 


Riparian  corridors  are  particularly  important  in  the  semiarid  environments  dominating  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Seventy-five  percent  of  terrestrial  species  known  to  occur  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  for  example,  either  depend  directly  on  riparian  zones  or  use  them  more  than  other 
habitats.  Riparian  areas  also  function  as  buffers  that  can  reduce  the  effects  on  waterways  of  human 
land  use,  such  as  fertilizer  and  pesticide  runoff  from  agriculture.  Perennial  streams  with  and  without 
fish  should  be  protected  by  a buffer  zone  on  each  side  that  is  at  least  300  feet  wide  horizontally, 
regardless  of  slope,  or  as  wide  as  the  1 00-year  floodplain,  whichever  is  greater.  Lakes,  ephemeral 
and  intermittent  streams,  seeps,  springs,  and  wetlands  should  be  protected  by  a buffer  at  least  150 
feet  wide  on  all  sides. 

Furthermore,  modifying  stream  configuration  by  means  of  instream  structures  such  as 
deflectors  and  cabled  logs  should  not  be  done  as  a surrogate  for  riparian-zone  recovery.  The  greatest 
limitations  to  Eastside  fish  production,  for  example,  are  high  water  temperatures  and  sediment  loads; 
structures  do  nothing  to  mitigate  or  reverse  the  effects  of  either  of  these  factors.  Instream  structures 
should  not  be  installed  without  thorough  watershed-level  analysis  to  determine  the  approach  that  best 
protects  and  restores  ecological  elements  and  processes. 

6.  Prohibit  logging  of  dominant  or  codominant  pondcrosa  pine  from  Eastside  forests. 

Restoring  ponderosa  pine  to  its  former  position  of  dominance  in  Eastside  forests  must  be  done  to 
protect  and  restore  Eastside  forest  ecosystems.  The  mature  ponderosa  pines  that  remain  constitute 
important  points  of  origin  for  any  recovery  process,  whether  or  not  these  trees  are  in  LS/OG  patches. 
Their  protection  must  be  a high  priority  independent  of  the  patch  size  in  which  the  trees  are  located. 

7.  Prohibit  timber  harvest  in  areas  prone  to  landslides  or  erosion  unless  it  can  be  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  peer-reviewed  scientific  study  that  no  associated  soil  degradation  or  sediment 
input  to  streams  results  from  that  harvest. 

Protecting  soil  fertility  and  stream  water  quality  must  be  a high  priority  of  all  land  management. 
Therefore,  no  logging  should  be  permitted  on  slopes  with  a gradient  steeper  than  30%  on  pumice 
soils  and  60%  on  other  soil  types.  Logging  on  slopes  between  30  and  60%  should  retain  40%  of 
maximum  basal  area,^  at  least  one-half  of  this  basal  area  in  trees  larger  than  the  quadratic  mean 
diameter  of  un logged  trees. 

8.  Prevent  livestock  grazing  in  riparian  areas  except  under  strictly  defined  conditions  that  protect 
those  riparian  areas  from  degradation. 

Poorly  managed  grazing  in  riparian  zones  often  contributes  to  degradation  of  the  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  components  of  regional  landscapes.  Grazing  may  therefore  be  incompatible  with  protection 
of  LS/OG  and  ADMAs,  including  assurance  of  their  role  as  sources  of  colonists  for  restoring  adjacent 
areas. 

The  first  step  is  to  evaluate  the  condition  of  riparian  areas  in  Eastside  forests,  including  the 
extent  to  which  grazing  is  injuring  those  areas.  The  second  step  is  to  initiate  long-term  monitoring 
programs  to  track  the  condition  of  grazed  and  ungrazed  areas.  If  these  evaluations  or  monitoring 
programs  demonstrate  a threat  to  the  health  or  integrity  of  LS/OG  and  .AJDMAs,  grazing  should  be 
prohibited.  Elsewhere,  (a)  if  an  area  has  not  been  degraded  by  previous  grazing,  grazing  could  be 
permitted,  but  only  when  management  plans  (e.g.,  allotment  management  plans)  are  revised  to 
incorporate  ecological  standards  consistent  with 

2 

Basal  area  is  the  summation  of  the  area  in  a stand  occupied  by  tree  boles;  quadratic  mean  diameter  is  the  mean  size  of  trees  in  a 
stand. 


the  long-term  protection  of  streams,  and  the  grazing  does  not  degrade  the  riparian  zone;  (b)  no 
grazing  should  be  permitted  in  degraded  riparian  zones  until  conditions  have  been  restored;  (c)  after 
restoration,  livestock  grazing  should  be  permitted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  damage  restored 
areas,  and  management  plans  have  been  revised  to  meet  appropriate  ecological  standards. 

Do  not  log  on  fragile  soils  until  it  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  peer-reviewed  scientific  study 
that  soil  integrity  is  protected  and  that  forest  -regeneration  after  logging  is  assured. 

Many  Eastside  forests  grow  on  areas  that  are  transitional  to  grassland  or  desert  (at  low  elevation)  and 
to  alpine  habitat  (at  high  elevation).  Mature  trees  probably  became  established  in  transition  areas 
only  during  periods  of  unusually  favorable  weather.  Their  persistence  helps  maintain  sod  structure 
and  populations  of  beneficial  soil  organisms,  and  mature  trees  can  survive  low-intensity  groundfires. 
Forest  regeneration  on  transition  and  high-elevation  sites  may  be  difficult.  Moreover,  soils  such  as 
ash  soils  may  be  relatively  productive  but  vulnerable  to  compaction  and  loss  of  topsoil.  Noxious 
weeds  (usually  introduced  exotic  species)  contribute  to  site  degradation  if  the  cover  of  mature  trees  is 
removed  from  fragile  sites.  With  proper  silvicultural  techniques,  however,  soils  can  probably  be 
protected  and  forest  regenerated  on  many  transition  sites.  Before  logging  is  permitted  on  a site,  site- 
specific  logging  plans  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  silvicultural  techniques  will  not 
diminish  the  productive  capacity  of  local  soils. 

Establish  a panel  with  the  appropriate  disciplinary  breadth  to  develop  long-term  management 
guidelines  that  will  protect  Eastside  forests  from  drought,  fire,  insects,  and  pathogens. 

Fire  prevention  and  early  logging  practices  have  altered  some  LS/OG  systems,  making  them 
vulnerable  to  drought,  insects,  and  fire.  Salvage  (removing  dead,  fallen  woody  material)  and 
thinning  (cutting  small  live  trees)  are  two  legitimate  techniques—but  not  the  only  ones--for  lowering 
risk  from  such  disturbances.  But  lack  of  consensus  and  past  abuses,  in  which  large  healthy  trees  were 
cut  in  the  guise  of  salvage,  lead  us  to  recommend  a comprehensive  study  of  this  issue.  Scientists 
disagree  over  how  to  define  the  goals  of  salvage  and  thinning  and  over  the  rules  for  selecting  areas 
where  salvage  or  thinning  is  required.  No  consensus  exists  on  silvicultural  practices  for  minimizing 
effects  from  drought,  fire,  insects,  and  pathogens;  on  the  conditions  under  which  LS/OG  should  be 
entered  to  reduce  risk  of  catastrophic  loss;  or  on  the  levels  of  treatment  that  reduce  risk  without 
compromising  ecological  values.  Sustaining  regional  natural  resources  and  their  use  depends  on 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  approaches  to  protecting  forest  health. 

Establish  a second  panel  to  produce  a coordinated  strategy  for  restoring  the  regional  landscape 
and  its  component  ecosystems.  Emphasize  protecting  the  health  and  integrity  of  regional  biotic 
elements  as  well  as  the  processes  on  which  they  depend. 

Existing  forest  plans  are  inadequate  to  address  the  complex  ecological  issues  in  Eastside  forests, 
especially  with  regard  to  management  of  late-successional/old-growth  systems.  Forest  plans  must  be 
revised  to  integrate  new  ecological  understanding  of  the  influences  of  Euroamerican  settlement  with 
the  changing  societal  attitudes  now  defining  desirable  conditions  of  regional  landscapes  and  their 
resources.  Before  those  plans  can  be  revised. 


comprehensive  inventories  of  the  status  of  natural  resources  must  be  completed  for  each  forest. 

National  policies  need  to  be  brought  into  line  with  national  priorities  for  public  lands.  To 
meet  current  needs  for  protection  and  restoration,  USFS  personnel  need  to  be  supported  with 
appropriate  funding  and  incentives.  Because  federal  lands  are  embedded  in  landscapes  that  often 
contain  significant  amounts  of  private,  state,  and  tribal  lands,  regional  programs  must  be  grounded  in 
cooperation  among  diverse  ownership  groups.  Long-term  management  programs  designed  to  protect 
the  ecological  integrity  of  regional  landscapes  must  be  given  the  highest  priority  on  private  as  well  as 
public  lands.  That  integrity  depends  on  protecting  both  the  elements  (genetic  diversity,  richness  of 
species  and  habitats)  and  the  processes  (demography,  hydrology,  nutrient  cycling,  fire)  within 
regional  landscapes.  We  especially  note  that  this  goal  cannot  be  accomplished  by  applying 
techniques  intended  to  mimic  an  assumed  historical  distribution  of  major  habitat  types  or  forest  age 
classes.  Mimicking  "old-growth  structure,"  as  advocated  by  some  silviculturalists,  is  not  enough  to 
protect  the  elements  and  processes  of  living  late-successional/old-growth  forests  and  their  associated 
resources. 

The  panels  called  for  in  recommendations  10  and  1 1 should  include  representatives  from  all 
relevant  disciplines  and  members  from  federal  and  state  agencies,  academia,  scientific  societies,  and 
other  groups  with  appropriate  expertise. 

Summary 

Our  recommendations  coneentrate  on  the  protection  of  remaining  late-successional/old-growth  forests, 
aquatic  diversity  management  areas,  roadless  regions,  and  riparian  corridors  because  they  are  the  basic 
building  blocks  for  reconstructing  or  restoring  the  Eastside  landscape.  Without  them,  opportunities  will  be 
limited  for  building  a long-term  strategy  to  ensure  sustainable  supplies  of  Eastside  natural  resources. 
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James  L.  Hancock 


District  Manager,  Prineville  ' 

BLM 

2050  NE  3rd  Street 
Prineville,  OR  97754 

Dear  Mr.  Hancock: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assemble  Land  Exchange  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Please  be  aware  that  there  are  some  rivers,  or  portions  of  rivers,  in  Oregon  that  are  designated 
state  scenic,  and  under  protection.  Our  department  asks  that  you  consider  the  impacts  of 
exchanging  land  along  portions  of  such  rivers  as  the  North  Fork  John  Day,  Middle  Fork  John 
Day,  and  the  Main  Stem  John  Day.  The  river  miles  for  the  Federal  Wild  and  Scenic 
designation  on  the  Main  Stem,  and  the  North  Fork  is  less  than  the  state  designation.  The 
Middle  Fork  John  Day  from  the  Crawford  Creek  Bridge,  to  the  confluence  with  the  North 
Fork  is  all  a State  Scenic  Waterway.  We  are  concerned  that  there  may  be  some  land  exchanged 
from  public  to  private  along  stretches  of  river  that  are  only  State  Scenic  Waterways.  This 
change  may  mean  that  development  that  would  not  occur  under  public  ownership,  may  be 
pursued  by  private  owners.  Our  concern  would  be  for  development  that  would  adversely 
affect  the  river. 

OPRD  reviews  all  land  use  changes  on  private  land  within  the  quarter  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
designated  portions  of  these  rivers.  Private  parties  involved  in  the  land  exchanges  should 
know  that  if  the  land  falls  within  these  corridors,  they  will,  by  state  law,  have  to  have  approval 
from  us.  This  would  include  any  land  uses  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  road  building,  logging, 
or  construction. 


2034  Auburn  St. 
Baker  City,  OR  97814 
(503)  523-2499 
FAX  (503)  523-2884 
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December  8,  1997 


We  would  like  information  about  the  requirements  of  our  program  handed  out  in  the  exchange 
process.  We  can  supply  you  with  copies  of  the  enclosed  Landowners  Guide. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  the  above  phone  number,  or  Jan 
Houck  in  our  Bend  office  at  (541)  388-621 1 extension  4. 


Sincerely, 


Area  9 Coordinator 


December  8,  1997 


Dick  Cosgriffe 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 
Reference:  NOALE  Land  Exchange 
Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 


This  letter  is  in  regard  to  the  NOALE  land  exchange  T am  concerned 
with  the  Old  Growth  Ponderosas  in  the  head  waters  of  Stockdale  and 
Scotty  Creeks;  Section  7-18  of  Range  28E  in  Township  12  South  and 
Section  12-13-3  Range  27E  in  Township  12  South. 


Ponderosa  and  the  undergrowth  cover  species  are  instrumental  in  re- 
taining water  so  it  will  gradually  enter  the  water  table  that  supplies 
these  two  streams.  To  allow  this  trade  with  logging  will  open  the 
area  to  swift  runoff  and  reduce  these  streams  to  nothing.  Wildlife 
rely  on  these  John  Day  tributaries  for  water  and  the  natural  food  and 
cover  that  accompanies  it. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  surrounding  private  land  that  the  government 
is  paying  to  re-vitalize  to  know  that  this  move  invites  another 
Juniper  desert  that  the  neighboring  lands  are  trying  to  recover  from. 

This  is  excellent  Elk  habitat  and  I feel  that  it  should  be  excluded 
from  the  exchange  and  left  undisturbed.  When  discussing  this  with 
the  Department  of  Fish  & Wildlife,  they  informed  me  that  it  was  their 
recommendation  and  understanding  that  these  areas  were  to  be  deleted 
from  the  exchange. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  matter. 


788  N.W.  6th  St. 


Redmond,  OR  97756 


Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange.  While  this  option  would  slightly  reduce  the  amount 
of  old  growth  forest  on  public  lands  in  the  region,  the  acquisition  of  60  miles  of 
anadromous  fish  habitat  should  more  than  compensate  for  that  loss. 


We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  transferring  the  lands  that  would  be 
acquired  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  for  future 
management  rather  than  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  We  recommend  this 
alternative  due  to  the  distance  of  these  lands  from  Prineville,  compared  to  their  distance 
to  Ranger  District  offices  in  Heppner  and  Dale,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  these  lands 
are  more  readily  accessible  from  the  adjoining  Forest  Service  lands  to  the  north  than  they 
are  from  the  south.  From  a management  standpoint,  it  makes  more  sense  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  manage  these  lands  than  it  does  for  the  BLM  to  be  the  managing  agency. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  important  matter.  Oregon  Trout  hopes 
that  the  parties  are  able  to  consummate  Phase  #1  of  the  project  very  soon. 


C;  Senator  Ron  Wyden 
Senator  Gordon  Smith 
Representative  Bob  Smith 


To  Protect  and  Restore  Native  Fish  and  their  Ecosystems 
mith  Block  Building  •117  S.W.  Front  Avenue  • Portland,  Oregon  97204  • (503)  222-9091 


FAX  (503)  222-9187 
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12/10/97 

Dick  Cosgriffe 
Area  Manager 
PO  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 

Mr.  Cosgriffe: 


NATURAL  RESOURCE  PROGRAMS 

HC-71  1 00  PASIGO  STREET 

BURNS,  OREGON  97720 
PHONE  (541)  573-2421 
FAX  (541)  573-2422 
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DISTRICT  RANGER 

FIELD  SERVICES 

FIRE  & AVIATION 

Central  oregonj 

^ (Jt/fdM 

DESCHUTES 
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5 

Li 
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— 

Enjoyed  meeting  with  you  the  other  day  regarding  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange  EIS.  My  comments  are  as  follows: 


p.xii  - 1 am  concerned  that  some  tribal  use  areas  will  be  lost  to  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe.  I 
would  like  to  see  a fieldtrip  scheduled  to  the  area  in  order  to  better  determine  the 
ramifications  of  the  land  exchange. 


p.9  - An  MOU  with  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe  would  be  good  to  pursue.  Also,  I believe  I 
met  with  BLM  staff  in  Prineville  in  March  1997,  not  Bums. 

p.  67  - “Cultural  Resources”  - 1 am  concerned  that  only  33  of  69  tracts  have  been 

surveyed.  Are  you  planning  on  surveying  all  of  the  tracts  before  disposal?  Does  any 
of  the  federal  land  proposed  for  exchange  have  significant  archaeological  value?  If 
so,  it  would  not  benefit  the  Tribe  to  have  such  land  go  in  to  private  ownership.  The 
Tribe  is  interested  in  preserving  access  to  traditional  use  areas,  such  as  cultural  plant 
communities.  Cultural  plants  of  importance  to  the  Tribe  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  chokecherries,  aspen,  willow,  bitterroot,  biscuitroot,  and  red  ochre  dogwood. 

In  general,  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe  would  like  to  be  involved  in  the  land  exchange.  Also, 
the  staff  in  the  Natural  Resource  Department  are  interested  in  working  with  you  on  the 
land  exchange. 

Sincerely, 

u I 

Linda  Reed-Jeroffe 
Cultural  Resource  Manager 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
P.  0.  Box  C Warm  Springs,  Oregon  97761 


December  16,  1997 


Bv  Facsimile  and  Regular  Mail 

Dick  Cosgriffe 

Bureau  of  Land  Managiement 

PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 


RE.  V iviiifuents  on  NOALE 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe; 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  NOALE.  The  Confederated  Tnoc  . oi  the  Wann 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  (“CTWSRO’’)  have  the  following  comments  on  the  exchange; 

1 . The  Tribes  would  prefer  to  see  as  much  riparian  land  as  possible  retained  by  the  pubhc, 
paiticularly  in  areas  where  there  are  minimal  public  holdings  (e.g.  Middle  Fork  John  Day).  This  land  is 
important  both  for  CTWSRO  habitat  restoration  projects  and  for  access  to  treaty-secured  fish  resources. 
Specific  sites  that  should  be  retained  in  the  Upper  John  Day  River  Basin  include:  G136B  on  the  John  Day; 
G34,  644,  707and  708  on  the  Middle  Fork;  and  G429,  430,  43 1 and  433  on  the  South  Fork.  We  would  also 
request  retention  of  any  additional  riparian  parcels  involved  in  the  exchange. 

2.  Parcels  168  A and  168B  contain  a large  spring  complex.  The  valuation  placed  on  this  parcel 
should  include  the  added  value  represented  by  these  springs. 

3.  The  CTWSRO  request  that  the  exchange  be  structured  to  avoid  the  extensive  logging  of 
important  headwater  areas.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  retaining  all  critical  headwater  parcels.  The 
CTWSRO  have  not  identified  all  such  parcels  but  would  be  happy  to  work  with  BLM  to  complete  that 
identification. 

4.  The  CTWSRO  believe  tliat  the  exchange  gives  up  too  much  old  growth  habitat  (2  acres  disc  eel 
for  every  acre  received).  The  ecological  \ alue  of  this  habitat  is  well-documented.  There  should  either  L r. . 
old  growth  exchanged  or  the  exchange  should  be  balanced. 

5.  It  is  our  understanding  that  some  individual  landowners  may  be  unable  to  purchase  (as  part  ci  c* 
purchase  of  the  parcel)  the  timber  associated  with  the  parcels.  Our  concern  that  this  exchange  feature  will 
result  in  the  wholesale  and  immediate  harvest  of  all  timber  on  these  parcels.  Is  this  a feature  of  the  exchange, 
or  will  landowners  be  allowed  to  purchase  parcels  with  all  rights  intact? 


Dick  Cosgriffe 
Page  2 

December  16,  1997 


Thank  you  for  taking  these  comments  into  consideration.  Please  call  if  you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely, 


Brad  Nye 

CTVVSRO  Habitat  Conservationist 

cc:  Charles  Calica  GM,  CTWSRO  Natural  Resources 

OfT-Reservation  Fish  & Wildlife  Committee 
Shaun  Robertson,  CTWSRO  John  Day  Project 


Dick  Cosgriffe 
Area  Manager 
P.O,  Box  $50 


Prineville,  OrcgOJi  97754 


December  )4,  1997 


Dear  Dick, 


1 was  im  ifed  to  visit  some  private  land  in  next  to  Scotty  and  Stockdale  creeks  liiast  of  Mitchell. 

Scotty  and  Stockdaie  Creek  diainages  form  an  isolated  piece  of  public  land  with  old  growth  pitte 
maintaining  the  waterslied.  The  surrounding  landowners  have  ranchland  covered  with  juniper.  I'm  told 
the  adjacent  landovyiter  was  giv^n  an  option  to  purchase  tire  logged-over  land  from  the  B.  L.  M.,  The  land 
in  question  is  in  Township  12  S Range  27E  , sections  ,1,  12,  and  13.  It  includes  also  Township  12  S 
Range  2kE  sections  12  & 13. 

1 he  landowner  1 risited  pointed  out  Hie  recovery  steps  that  are  taking  place  to  re-daim  the  land 
back  froiii  intense  juniper  stands  The  Oregon  Wildlife  Commission  is  paying  the  latJdmyirer  to  remor  e 
the  juniper  and  rescod  the  area  to  provide  habitat  for  animals  and  cover  for  soil  In  places  w here  tite 
juniper  is  thick  no  other  foiiage  is  present  and  the  recent  Winter  rains  have  removed  the  viable  soil  for 
forage  plants  under  the  juniper. 

I ftnd  «t  a coiilnidiction  in  purpose  to  clijnitiate  wildlife  habitat  right  ne,st  to  land  where  it  is  going 
to  take  time  to  rc-efsaablish  its  vialnlily.  The  narrow  strips  oflimber  along  Ihe  two  drainages  provide 
cover  and  habitat  for  animats  that  ranged  the  neighboring  lands.  If  these  forested  ^ips  arc  eliminated 
the  w ildlifc  will  be  forced  to  move  onto  lower  ranch  alfalfa  fields  and  further  pressure  the  bleak-looldng 
juniper  control  areas  that  are  trying  to  make  a comeback.. 

Can  you  sell  ilie  land  without  the  timber  .sale  stipulation My  experience  is  that  the  togging  may 
even  have  an  dTeet  on  tlie  stroiwn  flow  of  These  two  small  tributxtrics  of  the  lohn  Day. 

The  landowmcr  I visited  may  not  agree  with  my  impression  of  sUuatioru  but  1 find  it  <x>ntroversiaf 
to  say  llw  least  thiit  the  Federal  govenuneni  will  receive  money  while  the  State  run  agency  spen^  money' 
on  contiustiiig  activites  in  essentially  the  same  area  Will  the  feck^al  money  generated  be  spenl  to 
improve  the  resrwtrcc  somewhere  else  or  in  that  locality  ? 


Sinccrciv 


Michael  Ge^hrman 


Samuel  D.  Caug 
Martin  R Albert 


P.O.  Box  550  (3050  NE  3^^*  St.) 
Prineville,  OR  97754 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Prineville  District  Office 


CjyARBaTTESVILLE  WELLNESS  CENTER 


^PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

W”'  ^ / 


Gregory  S.  Gelburd,  D.O. 
Diane  Landauer,  M.D. 
Norton  Fishman,  M.D. 


October  30,  1997 


9am/^  practice 


Attention;  James  L.  Hancock 


Dear  Mr.  Hancock: 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Executive  Summary  for  the  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange  (NO ALE)  and  the  environmental  impact  statement. 

I wish  to  state  an  objection  to  your  intention  to  trade  1,128  acres  of  old  growth  forest  habitat  for 
potential  acquisition  of  600  acres.  This  is  a net  loss  of  528  acres  of  a very  precious  and 
endangered  ecosystem.  In  looking  at  your  timber  resources  figures,  it  also  seems  clear  that  the 
timberlands  you  will  be  receiving  in  trade  will  be  largely  cut  over  timberland,  most  likely  clear-cut, 
as  is  the  practice  on  most  private  timberland. 

I believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  1,128  acres  of  old  growth  forest  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  desired 
policy  of  maintaining  biodiversity  including  the  integrity  of  the  old  growth  forest.  Clearly, 
whatever  you  trade  will  be  rapidly  clear-cut  and  destroyed  by  the  private  landowners  who  take 
possession  of  it. 

I request  that  you  pick  alternative  #3,  which  is  to  not  trade  away  old  growth  forest  habitat  or 
modify  alternative  #1  so  as  to  not  lose  and  destroy  old  growth  forest  habitat.  Please  keep  me 
informed  of  your  decision. 


Sincerely, 


y if  / 

Martin  P.  Albert,  M.D. 


MPA/mks 


901  Preston  Avenue  • Charlottesville,  VA  22903  • Phone;  804-977-3 140 


Re:  The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  and 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Sept.  1997) 


I am  writing  to  lend  support  for  Alternative  1 , with  a few  modifi- 
cations . 

My  family ; friends  and  I have  hunted  deer  and  elk  along  the  North 
Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  from  Jericho  Creek  to  Mallory  Creek  for 
well  over  30  years.  We  hunted  mostly  on  LP , US  Forest  Service,  BLM, 
and  State  lands.  No  problem  with  access  until  this  year  when  we  had 
Ritter  Elk  Tags  and  found  out  from  ODFW  the  day  before  leaving  for 
elk  hunting  that  LP  had  sold  their  holdings  to  Pioneer  Industries 
Properties,  who  in  turn  had  leased  the  hunting  rights  to  Battle  Creek 
Outfitters  for  "Fee  Hunting".  This,  in  effect,  blocked  us  from  our 
only  available  hunting  area  within  the  Ritter  GMU.  We  had  to  rush 
to  trade  our  Ritter  tags  for  General  Tags,  second  season.  I contacted 
Pioneer  Industries  to  seek  permission  to  hunt  on  their  holdings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  North  Fork.  Mr.  Brian  Thompson  advised  that  we  were 
welcome  to  hunt  their  property  this  year,  but  could  not  promise  any- 
thing for  next  year  because  they  were  talking  with  outfitters  about 
possible  fee  hunting  starting  next  year  on  their  holdings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Alternative  1 would  restore  our  traditional  hunting  grounds  and  elimi- 
nate this  "fee  hunting",  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sections  10, 

II  and  12,  T7S,  R29E,  W.M.  and  Sections  7 and  8,  T7S,  R30E,  W.M. 

I would  recommend  that  the  following  land  be  acquired: 

SE^  SE^  Sec.  10;  S^  S^  Sec.  11;  All  of  Sec.  12  except 

the  Sh  SEk  and  SE^  SW^  T7S,  R29E,  W.M.  and  S^  NW^ 

and  N^  SW^  Sec.  7 and  SE^  NW^  Sec.  8,  T7S,  R30E,  W.M. 

This  added  property  would  secure  the  drainage  from  further 
erosion  (with  exception  of  the  upper  reaches  of  Skull  Creek),  would 
allow  clear  cut  logged  over  areas  a chance  to  restore  and  once  again 
provide  adequate  bedding  grounds  and,  thermal  cove.r  for  the  elk,  deer 
and  multitude  of  other  wildlife. 

The  existing  BLM  land  in  Sections  4,  5 and.  8,  T7S,  R30E,  W.M.  has  some 
of  the  nicest  "Old  Growth"  Pine  and  Fir  you  will  find  anywhere,  and 
all  around  it  has  been  stripped  to  the  "nubs".  It  would  be  nice  to 
allow  the  adjacent  lands,  on  this  north  slope,  a chance  to  restore 
and  blend  in  somewhat  with  this  little  "Old  Growth  oasis".  Over  the 
years  I have  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  BLM  owned  this  land  and 


prevented  the  logging  of  it.  This  area,  USFS  lands  up  Potamus 
Creek,  Little  Potamus  Creek,  and  Wickiup  Creek  all  have  wonderful 
stands  of  Old  Growth  timber.  To  walk  through  them  and  think  they 
will  always  be  there  is  good  for  the  soul. 

I believe  that  BLM  is  to  be  commended  for  their  work  on  this 
document  and  I think  I speak  for  approximately  20  people. 


Sincerely 


cp 


PO  Box  566 

La  Grande,  Or  97850 
29  October  1997 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Prineville,  Oregon 

Dear  B.L.M.  Manager, 

As  owners  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Mines,  Baker  County,  (T8S 
R44E)  we  are  concerned  about  receiving  information  on  P.225  draft 
EIS  of  N.O.A.L.E. 

We  request  that  we  be  informed  about  land  disposal  in  our 
area  and  also  request  that  we  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
offer  on  those  B.L.M.  lands. 


Paul  J.  Lipscomb 
463  Century  Drive  S. 
Salem,  Oregon  97302 
(503)  588-5026 


November  6,  1997 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
Prineville  BLM  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  Oregon  97754 

Re:  Northwest  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 
(EIS):  Parcel  G76ABC 

Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 

I would  like  to  comment  for  the  record  on  the  above  exchange. 

First,  in  general  terms,  I think  this  proposed  exchange  represents 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  by  ail  concerned  on  the  project.  Obviously  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  deep  thought  and  lengthy  meetings  have  already  been 
devoted  to  this  task.  The  result  is  an  impressive  example  of  good 
government  at  work. 

Second,  there  is  one  relatively  small  area  that  I would  ask  you  to 
reconsider  based  upon  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  parcel.  Parcel 
G76ABC  contains  530  acres  of  very  productive  wildlife  habitat  and 
commands  dramatic  vistas  overlooking  the  Upper  John  Day  River  basin 
near  Monument,  Oregon.  It  is  contingous  to  the  Umatilla  National 
Forest.  Access  is  good,  via  a relatively  easy  ridge  top  trail  sufficient  to 
support  off  road  vehicle  use,  as  well  as  foot  and  horseback  travel. 


It  is  obvious  even  to  a casual  observer  that  this  parcel  is  heavily 
used  by  mule  deer  for  both  summer  and  winter  range.  I have  observed  in 
excess  of  40  deer  at  a time  living  on  this  parcel  during  the  fall  hunting 
season.  They  bed  on  the  lower  benches  and  utilize  the  ridge  for  grazing. 
Antler  sheds  and  the  variety  of  aged  droppings  indicate  that  they  live 
here  year  round.  Elk  apparently  also  utilize  this  parcel  for  grazing  and  as 
a travel  corridor  during  the  summer,  and  as  part  of  their  winter  range  as 
well.  I have  viewed  both  fresh  and  well  aged  droppings  on  the  higher 
benches  on  the  east  side. 

The  importance  of  protecting  critical  winter  range  property  near 
expanding  human  population  areas  is  well  documented.  Once  lost,  it 
cannot  be  recaptured.  Increased  human  habitation  on  this  parcel  is  likely 
if  ownership  is  transferred  due  to  the  easy  access  from  the  adjacent 
developed  property  to  the  west  and  south  and  the  extraordinary  view 
potential  that  exists  even  from  the  lower  slopes  and  benches. 

I have  also  observed  bald  eagles  in  this  area,  and  I have  seen  their 
feathers  beneath  what  may  be  a roost  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the 
property.  Other  bird  species  important  from  a recreational  aspect  which  I 
have  seen  on  the  property  include  whole  coveys  of  hungarian  partridges, 
chukars  and  quail. 

Please  reconsider  the  inclusion  of  this  unique  parcel  in  the 
proposed  exchange.  It  is  relatively  large  compared  to  other  proposed 
exchange  parcels,  and  one  of  very  few  that  borders  other  public  land. 
Indeed,  it  is  actually  one  of  the  largest  parcels  (530  acres)  bordering 
National  Forest  property  which  is  proposed  for  disposal,  and  it  has  good 
access  from  that  adjacent  public  land. 

I respectfully  request  that  someone  from  your  office  physically  walk 
the  property,  experience  the  dramatic  vistas  commanded  from  the  ridges, 
and  observe  the  variety  and  number  of  wildlife  using  this  unique  parcel. 
Its  recreational  value  is  substantial,  and  it  should  not  leave  public 
ownership  and  be  lost  to  private  development  which  will  benefit  only  a 
few.  Amy  such  private  development  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to 
ongoing  efforts  to  protect  critical  winter  range  and  wildlife  travel 
corridors  in  this  area,  and  it  may  adversely  impact  bald  eagle  use  of  the 
area  as  well. 


I have  enclosed  a copy  of  a topographical  map  of  the  parcel  for 
office  review,  but  I would  strongly  urge  a site  visit.  If  you  have  any 
questions  or  concerns  please  contact  me. 

I would  also  specifically  request  being  notified  of  your  ultimate 
decision  on  this  parcel. 


PJL:td 

wpd.land.ltr 


November  21,  1997 


Thomas  C.  Tankersley 
P.O.  Box  625 

McMinnville,  Oregon  97128 
(503)  472-0344 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
Prineville  BLM  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Re:  Northwest  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 

(EIS) : Parcel  G 76ABC 

Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 

I understand  that  my  friend  and  hunting  partner,  Paul 
Lipscomb,  has  also  written  you  concerning  this  matter.  I agree 
completely  with  Paul's  comments,  both  in  general  and  concerning 
this  specific  project. 

I would  like  to  join  Paul  in  congratulating  you  in  putting 
together  this  land  exchange.  I am  concerned  about  the  one  approxi- 
mately 500-acre  parcel,  however.  Over  several  years,  I have  hunted 
on  this  parcel  and  personally  observed  all  of  the  positive  features 
Paul  Lipscomb's  letter  describes. 

In  addition,  I think  the  parcel  is  especially  important  to  the 
public  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  methods  that  allows  people 
hunting  the  National  Forest  to  also  hunt  on  the  foothill  area  of 
the  John  Day  River  in  this  area.  Virtually  all  the  rest  of  the 
access  below  the  rimrock  level  is  private  and  posted.  This  is  a 
unique  piece  that  allows  the  public  to  experience  the  full  range  of 
wildlife  habitats  and  ecosystems  in  the  immediate  area.  If  BLM 
wishes  to  exchange  it,  I would  suggest  that  they  attempt  to 
exchange  it  with  the  Forest  Service. 


Once  again,  congratulations  on  your  good  work  in  putting  this 
project  together,  but  I do  think  that  it  would  be  a disservice  to 
the  public  to  transfer  this  unique  530-acre  parcel  out  of  public 
ownership,  thereby  depriving  both  hunters  and  non-hunters  of  the 
opportunity  to  fully  enjoy  the  area.  I also  share  Paul's 
Lipscomb's  concerns  about  wildlife  habitat,  both  for  game  species 
such  as  elk,  deer  and  game  birds  and  also  for  eagles  and  other  non- 
game animals. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  comments. 


Thomas  C.  Tankersley 


TCTimld 


maintenance  for  retention,  exchange,  and  disposal  of  public  land.  Overall,  the 
Northeast  Region,  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  supports  Alternative  1 ( 
preferred  Alternative)  because  of  benefits  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  resource  and 
enhanced  public  access  to  federal  land.  Alternative  1 would  result  in  acquistion  of 
both  the  JV  Ranch  which  has  significant  value  as  big  game  winter  range  and  other 
wildlife  values.  Also  private  lands  along  the  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  John  Day 
rivers  would  be  acquired.  Both  rivers  have  the  potential  to  provide  excellent  habitat 
for  anadromous  fish  and  terrestrial  vertebrates  dependent  on  riparian  vegetation. 

The  Northeast  Region  is  concerned  about  the  BLM's  proposal  to  sell  certain  parcels 
of  land  currently  in  public  ownership.  Therefore  we  can  not  support  Alternative  1 
without  an  amendment  to  retain  certain  parcels  with  high  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
value.  Our  primary  concern  is  the  decision  by  BLM  to  dispose  of  a large  block 
(2,798  acres)  of  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat  type  in  the  Juniper 
Canyon  (UM75).  It  appears  that  BLM  is  overlooking  numerous  objectives  for 
ecosystem  management/integrity  and  the  Region's  prior  input  regarding  the  value  of 
the  property  for  several  wildlife  species  that  occur  on  this  parcel.  As  indicated  in 
the  EIS  on  page  58,  relatively  little  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat 
exists  and  most  of  the  remaining  shrub-steppe/grassland  is  in  scattered  small-to- 
medium  size  parcels  and  much  of  it  is  in  poor  condition.  Rationale  for  retaining 
shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat  in  the  Columbia  Basin  is  also  found  in  the  draft  EIS 
for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.  Attached  is  a 
narrative  regarding  ecological  condition,  public  access,  and  wildlife  values  of 
Juniper  Canyon. 


107  20th  Street 
Ui  Grande,  OR  97850 
(541)  963-2138 
FAX  (541)  963-6670 


Mr.  Dick  Cosgriffe 
Page  2 

December  30,  1 997 

Other  BLM-managed  land  that  should  be  retained  in  public  ownership  are  those 
parcels  (G52A,  G62,  G63ABC;  specifically,  parcels  with  tax  lot  numbers  2400  and 
2900)  located  southwest  of  Monument.  These  lands  are  adjacent  to  property  that 
will  soon  be  acquired  by  our  Department.  We  believe  that  the  wildlife  values, 
especially  mule  deer  winter  range  on  the  Department's  property,  will  be  enhanced 
because  a larger  block  of  public  land  will  be  created.  Assess  would  also  be 
available  for  public  use.  If  this  property  is  retained  in  public  ownership  our 
Department  would  like  to  manage  the  property  through  a management  agreement 
with  BLM. 

We  also  believe  that  the  BLM  should  retain  most  parcels  that  border  on  other  public 
land  including  state  lands  and  those  parcels  administered  by  the  USFS.  Many  of 
these  parcels  have  been  identified  in  the  specific  comments  section  attached  to  this 
letter.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  direction  of  the  EIS  to  dispose  of  these 
parcels  for  three  reasons.  First,  most  abut  national  forests  and  thus  they  are  not 
isolated  from  public  lands.  Second,  many  of  these  parcels  contain  old  growth 
forest.  Third,  public  access  is  provided  through  adjoining  public  land. 

Another  concern  is  that  many  parcels  of  BLM-  managed  land  which  contain  old 
growth  forests  will  be  disposed  of  and  private  lands  will  be  acquired  which  have 
experienced  extensive  timber  harvest.  Much  of  the  forest  lands  on  the  JV  Ranch 
and  Rudio  Mountain  parcels  have  been  intensively  managed  for  timber  production. 
Also,  most  of  the  commercial  size  trees  have  been  harvested  since  the  project  was 
originally  proposed  two  years  ago.  How  will  this  change  in  economic  and  wildlife 
resource  values  be  accounted  for  by  BLM?  Will  there  still  be  substantial  parcels  of 
private  lands  with  old  growth  forest  characteristics  acquired  in  the  NOALE? 
According  to  the  draft  EIS  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  old  growth  forests  have  declined  dramatically  since  historic  times.  Several 
wildlife  species  on  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife's  Sensitive  Species 
List  are  dependent  on  old  growth  forests.  We  can  prevent  these  species  from 
becoming  threatened  or  endangered  by  maintaining  old  growth  forests,  especially 
large  parcels. 


Mr.  Dick  Cosgriffe 
Page  3 

December  30,  1997 

Another  general  concern  is  that  during  meetings  with  both  the  BLM  and  Clearwater, 
there  has  been  no  discussion  about  what  will  happen  to  the  timber  on  public  parcels 
that  are  sold  to  adjoining  landowners.  Several  landowners  have  informed  us  that 
only  the  land  will  be  sold  to  them  and  that  the  timber  rights  will  belong  to  a third 
party.  We  believe  that  if  the  land,  including  the  timber,  is  sold  to  adjoining 
landowners  there  will  be  more  incentive  for  better  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
management  decisions. 

Specific  comments  can  be  found  on  the  attached  pages.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  input  to  The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 
(NOALE)  and  EIS.  Please  contact  Scott  Findholt  or  me  at  (541)  963-2138  if  you 
have  any  questions  concerning  the  Northeast  Region's  comments. 


Jim  Lauman 

N.E.  Regional  Supervisor 
ksE6 

Attachment 
C CTWSIR 
CTUIR 


Additional  narrative  on  Juniper  Canyon  and  specific  comments  on  The  Northeast  Oregon 


Assembled  Land  Exchange  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement: 


Juniper  Canyon: 

Several  species  of  wildlife  have  been  documented  as  occurring  in  Juniper  Canyon  (UM-75) 
that  our  found  on  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife's  Sensitive  Species  List. 
These  are  the  species  that  are  vulnerable  to  becoming  threatened  or  endangered  unless  we 
preserve  suitable  habitat  for  them  and  include  the  Washington  ground  squirrel,  sagebrush 
lizard,  grasshopper  sparrow,  burrowing  owl,  and  loggerhead  shrike.  Other  vertebrate 
species  of  concern  to  the  Department  probably  occur  here  but  the  area  has  not  been 
thoroughly  inventoried  for  them.  Because  the  Washington  ground  squirrel  has  a restricted 
distribution  in  Oregon  and  Washington  this  species  could  become  listed  as  threatened  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  if  populations  continue  to  decline.  Our  Department's 
stand  on  shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat  in  the  Columbia  Basin  is  that  no  net  loss  should 
occur.  Also,  we  believe  that  our  ability  to  manage  habitat  for  sensitive  species  in  Juniper 
Canyon  may  be  in  jeopardy  if  the  BLM  disposes  of  its  property  here. 

In  the  NOALE  and  EIS  reference  is  made  to  the  poor  ecological  condition  of  the  Juniper 
Canyon  track,  however,  we  believe  the  functionality  of  the  habitat  is  mostly  intact  for 
numerous  shrub-steppe/grassland  obligate  wildlife  species.  Juniper  Canyon  still  maintains 
a plant  species  composition  similar  to  that  found  historically  in  Columbia  Basin  shrub- 
steppe/grassland  including  perennial  grass,  basin  big  sage,  and  antelope  bitterbrush  stands. 
The  ecological  condition  is  due  primarily  to  the  influence  of  exotic  annual  grasses  such  as 
cheat  grass,  which  has  recently  dominated  the  understory  but  not  entirely  eliminated  the 
perennial  grass  stands.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  all  large  tracks  of  shrub- 
steppe/grassland  habitat  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  either  in  public  or  private  ownership, 
contain  cheat  grass  or  other  exotic  grasses  and  forbs  as  part  of  the  understory  vegetation. 
This  includes  the  largest  contiguous  blocks  of  remaining  shrub-steppe/grassland  parcels 
found  on  the  Boeing  property  and  Boardman  Bombing  Range.  Thus,  the  Region  believes 
that  Juniper  Canyon  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ecologically  intact  examples  of  the 
shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat  type  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  it  in  public 
ownership. 

Public  access  to  Juniper  Canyon  is  restricted  due  to  current  land  ownership.  We  do  not 
believe  that  current  land  ownership  which  has  resulted  in  poor  public  access  to  Juniper 
Canyon  is  a very  strong  reason  for  disposing  of  this  parcel.  A change  in  ownership  of 
lands  adjacent  to  Juniper  Canyon  could  result  in  improved  access  for  public  use  and 
management  of  the  property. 

Specific  comments: 

• Page  35,  sixth  paragraph.  Bull  trout  are  not  extinct  in  the  upper  Middle  Fork  subbasin. 
They  are  found  in  Big  and  Granite  Boulder  creeks  as  well  as  Clear  Creek.  The 
population  in  Clear  Creek  was  documented  after  Ratliff  and  Howell  (1992)  published 
their  report.  The  statement  that  these  populations  are  at  high  risk  of  extinction  is  still 
accurate. 


• Page  36,  first  paragraph.  One  could  argue  about  the  relative  conditions  of  steelhead 
habitat  throughout  the  basin.  However,  we  think  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
Kahler,  Parrish,  Rock,  Alder,  and  Cherry  creeks  have  good  habitat.  Alder  Creek  has 
some  of  the  worst  habitat  conditions  in  the  entire  basin,  primarily  due  to  overgrazing  on 
rangeland  that  has  poor  soils.  Portions  of  Rock  Creek  may  have  good  habitat,  but 
overall  it  is  poor,  primarily  because  of  the  extremely  high  sediment  load  during 
snowmelt  and  heavy  rains  (runoff  from  surrounding  grain  fields).  Parrish,  Kahler  and 
Cherry  creeks  are  largely  private  lands  and  have  heavy  grazing  pressure,  subsequently 
riparian  vegetation,  water  temperatures,  and  large  wood  component  is  less  than 
optimum. 

• According  to  the  map  and  Table  A-1,  a parcel  of  private  land  within  a large  block  of 
potential  acquired  lands  in  not  being  offered  in  the  exchange  (T11S,  R26E,  SE1/4  of 
the  NW1/4  and  SW1/4  of  the  NE1/4).  Unless  a public  easement  or  other  access  is 
guaranteed,  this  parcel  could  block  drive-in  public  access  into  a very  large  block  of 
public  land  on  Rudio  Mountain.  This  has  and  will  continue  to  be  a problem,  unless 
guaranteed  access  is  acquired. 

• Parcels  that  should  be  retained  by  the  BLM  because  they  abut  National  Forest  or  other 
public  land  are  G1,  G704*,  G703*,  G38A,  G38B^  G104A*,  G104B*,  G104D^ 
G101,  G99,  G84A*,  G701  *,  G706*,  G718,  G720,  G143,  G145,  G139B,  G116B, 
G150A*,  G156,  G157,  G158,  G160^  G188,  G189*,  G725,  G205,  G207,  G426*, 
G162*,  G432*,  G274,  G269,  G271*,  G265B*,  G266,  and  G267*.  Those  with  an 
asterisk  are  bordered  on  at  least  two  sides  by  public  land.  Parcel  G432  is  especially 
puzzling  because  it  is  in  Zone  Z-1,  designated  for  retention. 

• There  are  numerous  errors  in  the  maps  or  in  Table  A-1  and  it  is  not  clear  where  the 
error  occurs.  It  does  not  make  a substantial  difference  in  what  we  think  of  the 
proposal,  but  these  errors  should  be  corrected. 

• Those  parcels  identified  for  acquisition  in  the  maps  but  not  referenced  in  the  table 
include;  T16S  R27E  Sec.  16,  and  T10S  R26E  Sec.  36  N1/2NW1/4  and  NW1/4NE1/4. 

• Those  identified  in  the  table  for  acquisition  but  not  on  the  map  include;  T9S  R26E  Sec. 
34  S1/2SW1/4,  T10S  R26E  Sec.  3 W1/2,  T1  IS  R26E  Sec.  10  NE1/4NE1/4,  and  T16S 
R27E  Sec.  19  W1/2SE1/4. 

• There  is  also  a parcel  identified  for  disposal  in  the  table,  but  identified  for  retention  on 
the  map  (parcel  G11  - T8S  R28E  Sec.  1 NE1  /4N1  /2SE1  /4). 

Parcels  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamarack  and  Shaw  mountains  in  Union  County  ( UN-16,  UN-17, 

UN-18,  UN-19,  UN-20)  should  be  retained  by  the  BLM.  These  parcels  provide  significant 

and  the  only  cover  for  elk  on  winter  range  in  this  area. 

• The  resource  assessment  information  for  UM75  in  tables  A-7a  and  A-7b  appears  to  be 
missing. 


• In  the  EIS  predictions  are  made  of  impacts  to  ecological  function  or  species 
composition  in  various  areas.  For  example,  in  Juniper  Canyon  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
source  of  the  predictions  since  we  are  unaware  of  any  comprehensive  study  of  the 
species  using  the  Juniper  Canyon  parcels  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  document. 

• We  are  uncomfortable  giving  up  land  with  fisheries  values  when  little  or  no  specific 
acquisition  plans  are  developed  for  the  Grande  Ronde  or  Powder  River  basins  (pg  71). 

• Rainbow  and  brook  trout  are  in  the  Burnt  River  Basin.  To  date,  no  bull  trout  have  been 
observed  (p77). 

• We  agree  with  the  potential  areas  of  acquisition  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  (pg  79). 
Please  modify  the  fisheries  section  on  page  80.  Trout  populations  in  the  Powder  Basin 
do  include  redband  trout.  Streams  within  potential  acquisition  areas  do  contain 
redband/rainbow,  and  have  potential  for  good  fisheries  values  (eg.  Daly,  Connor,  Sisly, 
Dixie,  Ebell,  Powder  River,  and  Pine). 

• Why  were  no  tables  included  for  the  Powder  Basin  listing  fish  habitat  within  public 
lands  considered  for  disposal  (Chapter  3,  ~pg  77)? 

• Riparian/Wetland  conditions  (pg  82).  It  seems  inappropriate  to  devalue  these  resources 
because  they  have  been  degraded  by  management  practices.  A more  appropriate 
question  would  be:  What  is  the  potential  of  these  areas? 

• We  do  not  believe  Pacific  Lamprey  are  present  in  the  Powder  River  basin.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  an  anadromous  fish  in  this  basin.  In  addition,  be  sure  and  emphasize  the 
presence  of  bull  trout  in  the  basin  (pg  83). 

• Appendix  B-2,  pg  287-289.  Chinook  salmon  are  present  in  the  NOALE  analysis  area 
of  the  Grande  Ronde  Basin.  How  do  Pacific  Lamprey  get  to  the  Powder  River  Basin? 

• Appendix  A-2,  pg  241,  242.  Need  a demarcation  between  Umatilla  and  Baker  County 
potential  areas  of  acquisition  and  Baker  County.  We  agree  with  the  areas  of  potential 
acquisition  in  Baker  County.  These  areas  incorporate  important  fishery  resources,  and 
could  improve  both  management  and  public  access. 

Grande  Ronde  Basin  Disposal: 

UNI-Sec  32,  TIN,  R38E.  Consider  retention.  Near  Fir  Creek.  Potential  Steelhead 
production,  spring  influence  on  water  quality.  Also  adjacent  to  USFS  land. 

UN2-Sec  4,  S1/2NW1/4.  Consider  retention.  Pelican  Creek  produces  steelhead.  Also 
adjacent  to  USFS  land. 

UN14-Sheep  Creek.  Consider  retention.  Historic  critical  chinook  production  and  current 
steelhead  production.  This  habitat  type  (lower  gradient,  meandering  stream)  has  limited 
public  ownership. 


T5S,R41E,  Sec  30.  Keep  this  portion  of  the  South  Fork  of  Catherine  Creek.  This  stream 
produces  [Chinook  Salmon,  Steelhead,  and  Brook  Trout. 

T2S,  R37SE,  Sec35  SESE.  Consider  retention.  Wilson  Canyon.  Direct  Contact  with  the 
Grande  Ronde.  Potential  steelhead  rearing  in  Wilson  Canyon.  Potential  water  quality 
impacts  on  the  Grande  Ronde  River. 

UN63  and  UN64.  Consider  retention.  Both  Meadow  Creek  and  Dark  Canyon  Creek 
produce  steelhead/rainbow.  There  is  potential  Chinook  production  in  the  lower  reaches. 

Powder  Basin  Disposal: 

T8S,R38E,Sec  18,  NWNW.  Consider  retention.  Anthony  Creek  contains  bull  trout. 

T6S,R40E,Sec  26.  Please  retain  this.  This  property  provides  important  bank  angler 
access  to  Thief  Valley  Reservoir. 

81 93- T7S,R38E,Sec31 . Consider  retention..  Bull  Trout  are  present  in  the  Muddy  Creek 
system. 

B207-Sec  10,W1/2SE1/2,SE1/4SE1/4.  Consider  retention.  Big  Creek  has  been  an 
important  rainbow  producer. 

81 94- Sec  5,  T8S,R38E.  Consider  retention.  Bull  trout  have  been  collected  on  Rock 
Creek. 

8204-Sec  33,W1/2SW1/4  and  Sec  5,  lot  1,  SE  1/4NE1/4.  Consider  retention.  The  mouth 
of  Kitchen  Creek  had  a historic  spring  rainbow  trout  fishery. 
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1.  An  E.T.S.  should  be  prepared  for  this  proposed  land  exchange.  This  is  a large- 
scale,  geographically  widespread  exchange  with  both  potentially  beneficial  as  well 
•s  detrimeptal  consequences.  The  N,E.P,A.  is  quite  clear  that  an  E,I*S»  is  required 
for  a project  of  this  scope.  An  E*A.  is  an  inadequate  format  to  sufficiently  ad- 
dress the  many  probable,  potential,  cumulatire,  and  long-term  impacts  of  this  pro- 
posed land  exchange,  A full  EIS  would  allow  thorough  analysis  of  this  project,  dis- 
closing to  both  the  public  and  the  decision-maker  its  ecological  as  well  as  econ- 
omic realities.  There  may  be  portions  of  this  proposed  exchange  which  should  in- 
deed go  through,  benefitting  both  public  natural  heritage  as  well  as  watershed 
quality  and  wildlife  habitat  needs.  Other  proposed  portions  of  this  exchange  may 
prove  to  be  too  potentially  destructive  to  be  permitted,  A N,E,P,A,  required  EIS 
would  establish  a format  wherein  such  close  scrutiny  could  be  facilitated,  provid- 
ing for  better  understanding  as  well  as  upholding  the  public  trust  inherent  within 
the  responsibility  of  stewarding  the  pubically  owned  natural  heritage  of  us  all. 


2,  That  the  EIS  for  this  proposed  exchange  fully  disclose  the  type  and  quality  of 
wildlife  habitat  on  a "unit  by  unit"  ('parcel  by  parcel)  basis  of  all  lands  being 
proposed  for  removal  from  public  ownership  as  well  as  those  proposed  for  public 
acquisition,  (eg:  old  growth  forest  x^  of  acreage,  clearcut  of  acres,  and  on, 
disclosing  t:^rp€  and  extent  of  past  logging,  acres  of  rare  pl^ts,  native  grasses, 
invasive  exotic  "noxious"  weeds,  riparian  habitat  with  good  water  quality,  stream 
shading,  etc.  as  well  as  acres  with  poor  riparian  habitat  or  water  quality  (high 
temperatures,  erosive  soils,  heavily  logged,  high  sediment  loads,  little  or  no 
shading,  over-grazed,  etc.) 

3»  That  the  EIS  fully  analyze  the  potential  benefits  to  wildlife  of  retaining 
public  ownership  of  isolated  land  parcels  with  current  wildlife  value/use.  The 
EIS  should  also  disclose  the  consequences  to  wildlife  of  these  lands  shifting  to 
private  ownership  and  management.  Often  it  is  the  isolated,  difficult  to  access 
lands  which  provide  some  of  the  best  quality  wildlife  habitat  remaining  today, 

li.  No  publicly  owned  land,  regardless  of  how  isolated,  should  be  exchanged  if  it 
has  old  growth  forest,  intact  native  grasslands,  rare  plants,  creeks  and  streams 
which  are  tributaries  to  the  region’s  salmon,  steelhead,  bull  trout  and  cutthroat 
trout  watersheds,  and/or  habitat  for  C-1  and  C-2  listed/proposed  species. 

No  lands  within  the  interior  of  National  Forest  (or  BLM)  boundaries  should  be 
exchanged  out  of  public  ownership.  Public/Federal  acquisition  of  private  "inhold- 
ings" should,  however,  be  encouraged. 

The  EIS  should  fully  and  accurately  disclose  the  ecological  conditions  of  lands 
proposed  for  acquisition.  This  disclosure  should  include  the  type  of  management 
activity  required  and  its  projected  costs  to  U.S.  citizens  for: 


6.  (continued) 

a.  reforestation  of  logged,  or  burned,  lands, 

b.  restoration  of  watershed  quality,  including  riparian  restoration,  road  re- 
construction, maintainence,  reclamation,  or  road  obliteration, 

c.  restoration  from  past  or  current  raining, 

d.  restoration  from  past  or  current  livestock  grazing. 

7.  The  EIS  should  disclose  the  type  of  management  classification  proposed  acquisi- 
tion lands  would  fall  under.  Again,  this  should  be  done  on  a "unit  by  unit"  basis 
(eg:  timber  production,  wildlife  habitat  emphasis  area,  designated  old  growth, 
livestock/ranpe  manaq:eraent,  riparian  habitat  conservation  area/fisheries,  mining 
operations,  etc.).  The  EIS  should  also  disclose  any  potential  changes  in  the 
percentage  of  acres  under  each  manaereraent  catagory  from  pre-proposed  exhange  to 
post-exchange  status.  Changes  in  habitat/ecological  quality  should  also  be  dis- 
closed as  well. 


8.  The  EIS  should  disclose  fully  and  accurately  the  actual  projected  costs  to  the 
public  of  this  proposed  land  exchange.  Such  disclosures  should  include: 

1.  costs  of  surveys  and  analysis, 

2.  costs  of  EIS  preparation, 

3.  costs  of  that  proportion  of  personnel  salaries  which  covers  the  time  spent  on 
land  exchange  preparation  or  related  work, 

U.  all  subsidies  to,  and  cost-share  agreements  with  private  and  commercial  ven- 
tures involved  in  the  proposed  land  exchange  should  be  completely  disclosed 
in  the  EIS. 


9«  The  EIS  should  disclose  the  profit-seeking  motivations  behind  the  land  exchange 
on  the  part  of  private  commercial  and  corporate  enterprises  both  initiating  and  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  land  exchanges.  The  EIS  should  disclose,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  the  dollar  amounts  of  profits  to  be  realized  by  the  various  commercial 
enterprises-;^-  from  this  proposed  exchange  of  public  and  private  lands.  (-;^nter prises 
such  as:  Clearwater  Land  Exchange,  Clearwater  Realty,  Boise  Cascade,  Louisiana  Paci- 
fic— or  those  currently  owning  L.P.  lands,  Darryl  Olsen-realtor,  etc.). 

Correspondence  between  some  of  the  businesses  mentioned  above  and  the  B.L.M., 
recieved  by  our  organization  in  a Freedom  Of  Information  Act  request  (to  help  with 
our  ongoing  investigation),  has  raised  significant  concerns  regarding  the  potentially 
high  costs  to  the  public  (both  monetarily  as  well  as  in  wildlife  habitat  loss) 
which  could  result  from  this  proposed  land  exchange.  The  correspondence  we  have  re- 
cieved evidences  the  corporate-welfare  type  subsidies  requested  by  some  commercial 
ventures  for  surveying  and  other  preparatory  costs,  as  well  as  the  clearly  profit 
motivated  commercial  nature  of  these  ventures’  initiation  and  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed land  exchange. 
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10.  Lastly,  the  attempt  to  consolidate  wildlife  habitat  into  significant  blocks 
may  be  potentially  beneficial,  if: 

а.  connecting  habitat  corridors  are  maintained  so  that  vrildlife  do  not  become 
genetically  isolated,  and  so  that  dispersal  habitat  is  available, 

bo  the  land  is  ecologically  cared  for  and  wildlife  viability  is  protected. 
Consolidation  should  not,  however,  be  achieved  bv  sacrificing  "isolated  parcels" 
of  viable  wildlife  habitat— or  by  exchanging  old  growth  forest  habitat  for  logged- 
over  industry/private  lands.  Given  the  current  continuing  decline  of  many  wildlife 
species — from  salmon,  bulltrout,  and  many  amphibians,  to  goshawk,  neo-tropical 
migrant  birds,  and  wolverine — it  is  imperitive  that  detrimental  extractive  managemeni 
practices  be  curtailed.  Recoveri?ig  natural  habitat  and  viable  wildlife  and  fisheries 
populations  must  be  given  the  priority  so  essentially  needed  today.  As  such,  the 
EIS  for  this  proposed  project  should  explore  and  analyze  other  alternative  methods 
for  acquiring  privately  held  lands  of  exceptional  habitat  value — or  methods  of  work- 
ing with  private  o^vner3  to  protect  and  restore  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat. 

Our  project  herein  requests,  as  they  become  available,  the  following  land  exhange 
project  information: 

1.  B.E.(s), 

2.  watershed  analyses, 

3o  stand  exams, 

U.  copies  of  photo  documentation  of  proposed  "parcels"  habitat  quality, 

3.  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  sensitive  plant  surveys, 

б.  "unit — or  parcel"  blue-line  (or  other)  topographical  layout  maps, 

7t  restoration  needs  and  priorities  of  proposed  acquisition  lands. 
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For  the  Wild,  for  the  futjpre,, 


Asante  Riverwind^  co-director. 
Blue  Mountains  Biodiversity 
Project 

rj&  HCR  82,  Fossil,  Oregon  97830 

' (?U1)  U68-2028 


also  for:  Tim  Lillebo 
O.N.R.C.,  16  NW  Kansas, 
Bend,  Oregon  97701 
("FUD  '^82-2616 
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February  18,  1998 


Mr.  Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
BLM  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 


OREGON 


riih&WildliU 


DEPARTMENT  OE 
EISH  AND 
WILDLIEE 


NORTHEAST  REGION 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 

On  December  30,  1997,  Mr.  Jim  Lauman,  Regional  Supervisor, 

Northeast  Region,  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
provided  input  on  the  draft  EIS  (DEIS)  for  The  Northeastern 
Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  (NOALE)  and  proposed  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RMP) . It  appears  that  portions  of  this 
letter  may  have  been  misinterpreted.  Thus,  I am  writing 
this  letter  to  clarify  comments  made  in  the  Northeast 
Region's  initial  response. 

First  of  all,  I want  to  reiterate  that  the  Northeast  Region 
j supports  Alternative  1 because  of  benefits  to  the  fish  and 
i wildlife  resource  and  improved  public  access  to  federal 
land.  However,  we  believe  this  proposal  may  have  some 
shortcomings.  If  some  flexibility  exists  as  to  which 
parcels  can  be  retained  in  public  ownership  and  still  allow 
the  BLM  to  implement  Phase  1,  the  Northeast  Region  would 
like  to  have  those  parcels  with  high  fish  and  wildlife 
resource  values  or  existing  public  access  retained  in  public 
ownership.  We  have  prioritized  our  comments  in  order  of 
highest  to  lowest  concern. 

Our  primary  concern  remains  the  proposed  disposal  of 
Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat  type  in  the 
Juniper  Canyon  (UM75) . Rational  for  retaining  the  Juniper 
Canyon  parcel  is  found  in  the  Department's  December  30 
letter  (page  1,  par.  2).  We  can  not  support  disposal  of 
this  parcel  of  shrub-steppe/grassland  habitat. 


Mr.  Dick  Cosgriffe 
February  18,  1998 
Page  2 


Of  the  different  habitat  types  found  in  northeast  Oregon, 
forested  habitats  with  old-growth  characteristics,  especially  the 
dry  forest  types,  are  the  most  limited.  Several  wildlife  species 
dependent  on  old-growth  forests  are  experiencing  population 
declines;  therefore,  many  have  been  listed  on  the  BLM's  or  the 
Department's  sensitive  species  lists.  We  do  not  necessarily 
believe  that  every  parcel  with  old-growth  forest  characteristics 
must  be  retained  in  public  ownership  (December  30  letter;  page  2, 
par.  3) . However,  we  would  like  the  BLM  to  reconsider  retaining 
some  of  the  68  parcels  (2,914  acres)  with  old-growth  forest 
identified  for  exchange.  Although  the  DEIS  (Appendix  A,  Table  A- 
7a)  indicates  that  some  parcels  contain  species  on  the 
Department's  and  BLM's  sensitive  species  lists,  we  believe  that 
insufficient  information  is  provided  to  enable  us  to  evaluate 
these  parcels  for  fish  and  wildlife  resource  values.  The  larger 
parcels  are  probably  most  important  to  old-growth  dependent 
species.  However,  we  believe  small  parcels  (<10  acres)  may  also 
provide  important  refugia  for  Sensitive  Species  and  other  species 
(i.e.,  fungi,  arthropods)  that  have  interdependent  relationships 
with  them.  Refugia  will  be  important  to  maintain  until  forests 
with  old-growth  characteristics  are  restored  50-100  years  from 
now  under  the  proposed  preferred  alterative  (Alterative  4 of 
Eastside  Draft  EIS) . 

Appendix  B in  the  DEIS  contains  estimated  acres  of  BLM  forestland 
with  old-growth  characteristics  identified  for  exchange.  Has  a 
spatial  analysis  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  these 
parcels  are  in  proximity  to  each  other  or  USFS  lands  that  are 
being  managed  as  old-growth  forest  now  or  will  be  managed  as  old- 
growth  in  the  future?  How  many  acres  of  old-growth  forest  are  on 
private  or  other  public  lands  contiguous  to  these  BLM  parcels? 
Also,  how  intensively  have  these  old-growth  forest  parcels  been 
inventoried  for  abundance  of  cavity-nesting  birds,  bats  and  other 
vertebrate  species  dependent  on  old-growth  forest  and  found  on 
the  Department's  and  BLM’s  sensitive  species  lists? 

As  stated  in  our  December  30  letter  (page  2,  par.  2),  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  BLM  should  retain  most  parcels  that  border  on 
other  public  lands.  Since  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  NOALE  was 
to  improve  access  to  public  lands,  it  seems  inconsistent  to 
exchange  those  parcels  which  border  USFS  or  state  properties 
which  do  not  currently  have  restricted  access.  We  suggest  that 
the  BLM  conduct  additional  analyses  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
values  and  public  access  of  those  parcels  adjoining  other  public 
lands  and  then  reconsider  retaining  those  parcels  with  high  fish 
and  wildlife  values  and  public  access  for  recreational  use  of 
these  lands. 


Mr.  Dick  Cosgriffe 
February  18,  1998 

Page  3 


In  our  meeting  with  Mr.  King  Williams  (Clearwater  Land  Exchange) 
on  Wednesday,  February  11,  Northeast  Region  staff  obtained  a much 
better  understanding  of  details  of  the  land  exchange,  especially 
clarification  of  transferable  assets  (i.e.,  timber,  land)  used  to 
facilitate  the  NOALE.  We  also  found  out  that  if  BLM  land  parcels 
are  obtained  by  private  landowners  the  new  property  owners  may  be 
able  to  purchase  the  timber  on  the  parcels  from  the  company 
obtaining  the  right  to  harvest  the  timber.  Again,  we  believe 
more  incentive  will  exist  for  better  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
management  decisions  on  those  parcels  if  the  landowners  also  own 
the  timber  on  their  property  (December  30  letter;  page  3,  par. 
2)  . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  allow  the  Northeast  Region  to 
clarify  comments  made  in  our  December  30  letter.  Again,  we 
support  Alternative  1 and  believe  that  major  benefits  to  the  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  users  of  the  resource  will  occur 
when  Phase  1 is  implemented.  Please  contact  me  at  (541)  963-2138 
if  you  have  any  questions  concerning  our  comments. 

Sincerely, 


Acting  N.E.  Regional  Supervisor 


c.  CTWSIR 
CTUIR 
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December  31,  1997 

Jim  Hancock,  District  Manager 

BLM 

Box  550 

Prineville,  OR  97754 
Dear  Jim 


Re:  NE  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 

We  are  writing  in  general  support  of  the  preferred  alternative  (Alternative  1)  of  the  proposed  land 
exchange.  We  would,  however,  like  to  see  a more  thorough  evaluation  of  old  growth  forest 
resources  in  this  and  future  land  exchanges. 

There  is  one  concern  we  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  Your  map  shows  several  small  parcels  of 
land  available  for  exchange  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Creek,  near  Clamo.  As  you  know,  the  Warm 
Springs  Tribes  may  be  acquiring  the  Pine  Creek  Ranch  through  BPA  mitigation  funds  in  order  to 
restore  the  anadromous  fishery  in  the  Pine  Creek  watershed.  We  believe  it  is  important  for  BLM  to 
retain  those  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Pine  Creek  Ranch  acquisition.  If  you  need 
a map  of  the  boundaries,  please  contact  Terry  Luther  at  the  Warm  Springs  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Department. 

Thanks  for  all  you  work  on  this  important  project.  We  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  support  BLM 
on  future  consolidations  that  promote  restoration  of  damaged  landscapes  and  enhancement  of 


Allison  Lc>oyiny  l«»c. 

Alpino  llnitxsr  Co'p. 

Ave»r<sH  Trucking,  Inc. 

Wuo  Mf,  f-o»osl  Producls,  Inc. 
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Timber  Operators, 


P.O.  Box  928  • jolm  Day,  OR  97845  • (54 1 ) 575  271 J • PAX  (54 1 ) 575-2808 


Dick  Coagriffe,  Area  Manager  December  31,  1997 

BLM  District  Office 
PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 
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Wg  support  the  preferred  alternative  proposed  in  the  DEIS  for 
Northeastern  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  (NOALE)  fo  the 
following  reasons: 

• Scattered  parcels  identified  for  disposal  by  BLM  are  small  and 
inaccessible  to  the  public,  while  the  lands  identified  for  acquisition  fomi 
larger  blocks  of  greater  value  which  will  be  easier  for  BLM  to  manage. 

• Under  the  preferred  alternative,  more  i'orestland  in  larger  blocks  is 
being  acquired  than  is  being  traded.  Under  this  alternative,  there  will  l>e 
greater  opportunity  for  BLM  to  manage  public  resource  cost  cflcctively. 

• 'The  DEIS  identifies  a greater  number  large  trees  being  acquired  than 
being  disposed  of,  which  is  a benefit  to  BLM  in  managing  for  wildlife 
species  dependent  on  large  diameter  trees. 

• Scattered  old-growth  identified  for  disposal  is  incidental  to  the  quantity 
of  old  gixiwth  habitat  being  retained  and  the  approximately  600  acres  in 
larger  tracts  being  acquired  under  this  alteniative, 

• More  than  140  miles  of  perennial  streams  and  non-perennial  streams 
will  be  acquired  under  the  proposed  alternative,  providing  public 
ownership  of  habitat  for  indigenous  fish  and  wildlife. 

• Disposal  of  scattered,  interspersed  public  rangelands  and  the  ability  of 
landowners  to  acquire  these  tracts  will  simplify  public  and  private 
management  and  remove  the  temptation  of  the  public  to  trespass, 
thereby  reducing  the  public-  private  landowner  conflict.  Acquisition  by 
BLM  of  larger,  more  manageable  tracts  will  assure  greater  public  access. 

• 'Hie  result  of  implementation  of  the  preferred  alteriialivc  will  be  an 
infusion  of  timber  into  the  marketplace,  efficient  management  of  timber 

public  lands. 


and  rangeland,  increased  access  to 


December  26,  1997 

To;  BLM  District  Office 
PO  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 
Attention:  Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 

re;  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange,  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Protecting  Industries  Now  Endangered  ( PINE  ) is  a grassroots  organization  consisting  of 
individuals  and  businesses  within  Grant  County  that  work  together  to  maintain  and  improve  our 
life  style  and  the  industries  now  and  in  the  future  that  support  us  and  our  lifestyle.  We  have  been 
active  in  the  community  for  nearly  a decade  and  will  continue  to  work  to  build  a socially  and 
economically  viable  economy  that  is  based  on  sound  environmental  principles. 

We  support  the  preferred  alternative  as  proposed  in  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(DEIS)  for  the  Northeastern  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  (NOALE)  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1 ) The  scattered  parcels  identified  for  disposal  by  the  BLM  within  this  alternative  are 
small  and  primarily  inaccessible  to  the  public,  while  the  lands  identified  for  acquisition 
form  larger  blocks  which  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  public  and  easier  for  the  BLM  to 
manage; 

2)  The  DEIS  points  out  that  there  is  actually  more  forestland  being  acquired  by  the  BLM 
than  is  being  given  up  and  each  parcel  being  acquired  is  larger  than  those  being  disposed 
of  by  the  BLM,  so  there  will  be  a greater  opportunity  forthe  government  to  manage  the 
public  timber  resource  more  cost  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  the  wildlife  and  the 
people; 

3)  There  is  identified  in  the  DEIS  a greater  number  of  acres  of  large  trees  being  acquired 
than  there  is  being  disposed  of,  which  should  be  a benefit  to  the  BLM  in  attempting  to 
manage  for  wildlife  species  that  are  dependent  on  these  larger  trees.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  private  sector  has  actually  managed  for  these  larger  trees  resulting  in  forestland 
capable  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  wildlife  as  well  as  other  commodities; 

4)  The  scattered  old  growth  that  is  identified  for  disposal  being  in  a few  small  tracts  is 
incidental  to  the  quantity  of  old  growth  habitat  that  was  retained  in  this  alternative,  the 
approximately  600  acres  in  larger  tracts  that  is  being  acquired  and  the  hundreds  of 


'Working  Toward  Wise  Multiple  Use  Of  Public  Lands 


thousands  of  acres  that  are  currently  set  aside  within  the  adjoining  national  forests.  In 
fact,  we  find  the  preferred  alternative  is  sensitive  to  the  comments  of  some  of  the  public 
who  indicated  a concern  for  old  growth  habitat,  in  the  retention  of  many  of  the  potential 
disposal  tracts  that  contained  larger  stands  of  old  growth; 

5)  We  also  find  the  preferred  alternative  to  be  consistent  with  some  of  the  publics  desire 
to  acquire  sensitive  riparian  areas  for  maintenance  and  improvement  of  fisheries 
including  those  that  are  threatened  and  /or  endangered.  This  is  evident  in  the  acquisition 
of  over  70  miles  of  perennial  streams  and  another  70  miles  of  non-perennial  streams  that 
will  be  acquired  by  the  BLM.  The  acquisition  of  these  streams  will  provide  habitat  under 
public  ownership  for  all  species  of  fish  including  those  that  are  threatened  and  /or 
endangered; 

6)  The  disposal  of  the  scattered  range  tracts  that  are  within  the  ownership  of  many  of  the 
areas  ranchers  and  the  ability  of  these  landowners  to  acquire  the  ownership  and  control 
of  these  tracts  will  not  only  simplify  the  management  of  these  tracts  but  will  remove  the 
temptation  of  the  public  to  trespass,  thereby  reducing  the  public-  private  landowner 
conflict,  while  the  acquisition  of  larger  more  manageable  parcels  of  public  lands  will 
assure  a greater  degree  of  public  access; 

7)  The  exchange  as  proposed  in  the  preferred  alternative  will  provide  the  communities  of 
this  region  with  access  to  a supply  of  previously  inaccessible  timber  from  the  scattered 
disposal  tracts.  While  under  public  ownership  this  timber  was  in  such  inaccessible  and 
small  scattered  tracts  that  management  extremely  difficult  and  harvest  would  have  been 
very  expensive.  The  private  timberland  that  the  BLM  is  acquiring  has  for  the  most  part 
been  unavailable  for  utilization  of  the  resources  due  to  public  land  use  restrictions  that 
limited  the  options.  Therefore  the  net  result  is  an  infusion  of  available  timber  into  the 
marketplace  that  comes  at  a time  when  the  economy  of  this  region  desperately  needs  it. 


Respectfully, 


Mae  Jeanett  Henning 
Secretary,  PINE 


BLUE  MT  LUMBER  PRODUCTS,  LLC 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1161 
PENDLETON,  OREGON  97801 


December  30,  1997 

Dick  Cosgriffe 
Area  Manager 

BLM  Prineville  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  Or.  97754 

RE:  Draft  EIS  for  The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange. 

Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  draft  EIS  for  The  Northeast  Oregon 
Assembled  Land  Exchange. 

In  reviewing  the  draft  EIS,  Alternative  3 appears  to  us  to  have  the  most  benefits  to  the 
general  public.  Therefore  we  support  Alternative  3,  an  offer  the  following  statements  in  support 
of  Alternative  3 with  some  suggested  changes. 

First,  on  the  issue  of  timber  resources.  You  state  that  with  Alternative  3 there  will  be  no 
change  anticipated  in  the  commercial  forest  base  capacity,  while  with  Alternative  1 there  would 
be  a loss  in  available  commercial  timber  for  harvest  in  the  short  run  and  a possible  increase  in 
timber  over  the  long  run  due  to  the  increase  in  forested  lands. 

We  are  potential  purchasers  of  commercial  timber.  Any  loss  in  available  timber  for 
harvest  would  be  harmful  to  us.  It  would  also  be  harmful  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  because 
of  lost  timber  sale  receipts.  Your  figures,  in  Alternative  1 - Phase  1,  indicate  a loss  of  15  mmbf 
from  the  BLM  timber  inventory.  You  did  not  address  the  reduction  this  would  cause  in  the 
annual  timber  sale  program,  but,  however  small  this  reduction  might  be,  it  would  be  harmful  to 
us  as  potential  purchasers. 

Alternative  3,  in  comparison,  with  no  change  anticipated  in  the  commercial  forest  base 
capacities,  should  not  change  the  annual  BLM  timber  sale  program  and  thus  poses  no  harm  to  us. 

On  the  large  tree  component  issue  we  are  neutral,  but  would  like  to  point  out  an  apparent 
bias  you  have  against  Alternative  3 on  this  issue.  Although  in  Alternative  3 you  retain  all  acreage 
with  a large  tree  component,  plus  gain  another  370  acres,  the  EIS  in  several  places  (page  100- 
Comments,  page  1 14  - Forestlands)  states  that ' large  trees  remaining  on  private  lands  would 
have  greater  potential  to  be  harvested'.  This  statement  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  appears  to  be 
purposely  put  into  the  EIS  to  cloud  the  fact  that  Alternative  3 is  far  and  away  the  best  alternative 
for  large  tree  retention.  Although  Alternative  1 does  have  a gain  of  699  acres  of  large  tree 
component  you  readily  admit  on  page  39  & 49  that,  as  least  in  the  John  Day  basin  where  most  of 
the  land  exchange  lays,  the  disposed  forested  land  with  a large  tree  component  contains  nearly 
twice  as  many  large  trees  per  acre  as  the  acquired  forested  land. 
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It  is  apparent  to  us  that  Alternative  3 is  by  far  the  best  alternative  for  large  tree  retention, 
and  you  should  emphasize  that. 

On  the  issue  of  old  growth  habitat  we  are  also  neutral,  but  see  the  loss  of  nearly  528  acres 
in  Alternative  1 compared  to  a gain  of  70  acres  in  Alternative  3 as  a big  plus  for  Alterative  3. 

On  the  issue  of  fisheries,  throughout  the  EIS  it  is  assumed  that  BLM  ownership  of 
riparian  habitat,  and  anadromous  & resident  fish  streams,  would  be  better  then  private  ownership. 
In  reality,  unless  some  management  activity  is  implemented  to  improve  the  riparian  habitat  it 
doesn't  matter  who  owns  the  habitat  or  stream  if  they  are  left  to  their  natural  processes.  It  is 
hinted  in  the  EIS,  as  on  page  111,  that  riparian  habitat  restoration  work  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  BLM.  However,  in  neither  Alternative  1 or  Alternative  3 is  it  spelled  out  what  this  restoration 
work  will  be.  Nor  is  there  a cost  estimate.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  Alternative  3 will  have  a 
substantially  less  price  tag  for  riparian  habitat  improvement  then  Alternative  1 . 

We  encourage  you  for  Alternative  3 to  spell  out  your  management  activities  to  improve 
the  riparian  habitat  and  do  a cost  estimate  of  this  activity. 

We  would  again  like  to  raise  the  issue  of  export  log  restrictions  and  nonsubstitution  of 
Federal  timber  for  exported  logs.  We  raised  this  issue  during  the  scoping  process  and  although 
we  appreciate  your  response  on  page  1 1 we  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 

This  exchange  is  a purchase.  It  is  being  handled  by  a facilitator,  who  could  be  called  a 
broker,  who  is  handling  the  exchanging,  selling  and  buying  of  the  parcels.  There  will  no  doubt  be 
a fee  paid  to  the  facilitator  for  this  service.  This  is  not  a simple  exchange.  The  transfer  of 
government  assets  in  this  process  should  be  subject  to  federal  laws.  There  is  a federal  law 
barring  exporting  of  logs  purchased  form  the  federal  government  or  substitution  of  timber 
purchased  or  acquired  from  the  federal  government  in  place  of  exported  logs.  We  think  this  law 
should  apply  to  timber  in  this  exchange. 

As  for  your  response  that  'Restrictions  ....  would  reduce  their  (land)  value  and  very  likely 
nullify  their  exchange  opportunities  ....',  this  timber  is  suppose  to  be  appraised  with  comparable 
sales  isn't  it?  Besides,  the  timber  values  in  this  comparable  sales  where  probably  appraised  on  the 
domestic  log  market  anyway.  As  we  see  it  the  timber  will  still  have  all  it's  potential  value. 

We  urge  you  to  require  compliance  with  the  export  restriction  and  nonsubstitution  rules 
and  laws  under  43  CFR  2200.0  - 6(i). 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  draft  EIS.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  our  comments  I would  be  more  than  willing  to  clarify  them  for  you. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Blue  Mt.  Lumber  Products,  EEC 


Ed  Pearson 
Forester 
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Reply  To 

Attn  Of:  ECO-088 


Dick  Cosgriffe,  Area  Manager 
Prineville  BLM  District  Manager 
Post  Office  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 

Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  reviewed  the  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  Northeast  Oregon 
Assembled  Land  Exchange  (NOALE) , Our  review  was  conducted  pursuant  to 
our  responsibilities  under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  and  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  directs  the  EPA  to 
review  and  comment  on  all  federal  EIS's. 

We  are  rating  this  draft  EC-2  (Environmental  Concerns  - Insufficient 
Information) . Our  concerns  are  based  on  potential  water  quality  and 
riparian  habitat  impacts,  loss  of  Columbia  Basin  shrub- steppe  habitat, 
and  loss  of  old  growth  forest  habitat.  Additional  information  is 
requested  to  describe  the  potential  impacts  to  riparian  functions  and 
to  describe  and  evaluate  in  more  detail  the  shrub  steppe  habitat  and 
old  growth  habitat  properties  and  functions  that  could  be  potentially 
lost . 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  comments  on  this  draft  EIS. 

An  explanation  of  the  EPA  rating  system  for  draft  EIS's  is  enclosed 
for  your  reference.  This  rating  and  a summary  of  EPA' s comments  will 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  you  have  any  questions  about 
our  comments,  please  contact  Judith  Leckrone  in  our  Geographic  Unit  at 
206-553-6911. 


Sincerely, 


Unit 


Enclosures 


be:  Carl  Scheeler,  CTUIR 

Rick  Kepler,  ODEQ 
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U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

Review  Comments 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
Bureau  Of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

The  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange  (NOALE) 
and  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

December,  1997 

Columbia  Basin  Shrub  Steppe  Habitat 

Alternative  One  (the  Preferred  Action)  proposes  to  dispose  of  an  estimated  total  of  5,193  acres  of 
Columbia  Basin  shrub  steppe  habitat;  over  2000  acres  of  which  comprises  the  area  known  as 
Juniper  Canyon  in  the  Baker  Resource  Area.  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  many  other 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals,  including  the  Confederated  Tribes  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  (CTUIR),  have  requested  that  the  BLM  not  dispose  of  Juniper  Canyon  and  change 
its  tenure  to  private  ownership.  All  of  the  concerned  entities  are  represented  by  environmental 
specialists  knowledgeable  about  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  habitat  and  all  have  asserted  that 
Juniper  Canyon  is  ecologically  valuable  and  should  be  kept  in  federal  management. 

In  addition,  a perennial  stream  runs  through  Juniper  Canyon  which  has  been  identified  by  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  as  a stream  segment  of  concern  for  dissolved 
oxygen,  flow  modification  and  temperature  and  is  xmder  consideration  for  listing  as  a Clean 
Water  Act  Section  303(d)  water.  (Waters  listed  by  the  state  pursuant  to  CWA  Section  303(d)  are 
required  to  have  Total  Maximum  Daily  Loads  (TMDLs)  developed  to  bring  the  water  into 
compliance  with  state  water  quality  standards.)  The  EIS  does  not  provide  enough  information  to 
determine  how  the  change  of  tenure  to  private  ownership  would  affect  the  water  quality  in 
Juniper  Canyon. 

In  light  of  the  almost  unanimous  objections  to  the  disposal  of  Juniper  Canyon  by  state  and  tribal 
agencies  as  well  as  several  environmental  organizations,  the  EIS  is  relatively  silent  on  the 
specific  issues  and  values  of  Juniper  Canyon.  The  final  EIS  should  include  a separate  and  easily 
identifiable  discussion  about  Juniper  Canyon  that  includes,  but  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
following  information: 

- a habitat  and  species  analysis 

- an  analysis  of  current  water  quality  and  riparian  quality 

- a discussion  of  the  cultural  and  ecological  values  of  the  canyon 

- a detailed  description  of  existing  grazing  and  agricultural  management  practices  in  and 
around  the  canyon  by  the  adjoining  landowner  or  lessee 

- reasonable  foreseeable  consequences  to  ecological  values  and  functions,  especially 
water  quality  and  habitat,  of  the  preferred  alternative 

- how  negative  ecological  effects  of  the  preferred  alternative  would  be  mitigated  either 
on-site  or  by  the  acquisition  of  shrub  steppe  lands  of  equal  or  greater  value 


Old  Growth  Forest  Habitat 


The  Final  EIS  needs  to  clarify  the  difference  between  “Forest  laiids  Containing  Large  Tree 
Component”  and  ‘Old  Growth  Forest  Habitat.”  It  is  unclear  in  the  DEIS  how  they  differ  and 
what  habitat  values  are  associated  with  lands  that  have  a large  tree  component  and  whether  they 
really  are  old  growth  forests  but  have  been  “redefined”  as  large  tree  component  to  avoid 
controversy. 

While  the  acquisition  by  BLM  of  larger  blocks  of  forest  land  might  eventually  lead  to  large 
blocks  of  old  growth  habitat,  we  are  concerned  about  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the  loss  of 
existing  old  growth  and  lands  with  “large  tree  components.”  As  pointed  out  on  page  1 10  of  the 
DEIS,  only  10-15%  of  the  old  growth  forests  remain  in  eastern  Oregon  and  “The  loss  of  1,127 
acres  in  Phase  1 would  add  to  the  cumulative  reduction  in  old-growth  forests  in  eastern  Oregon.” 
Asserting  that  the  BLM  administers  only  a small  percentage  of  old  growth  as  compared  to  the 
Forest  Service  does  not  relieve  BLM  of  its  responsibility  to  administer  and  manage  its  old 
growth  habitat. 

To  better  assess  the  benefits  of  proposed  old  growth  habitat  proposed  for  acquisition,  the  Final 
EIS  should  include  the  average  size  of  the  parcels  that  include  old  growth  habitats  and  large  tree 
component. 

Water  Quality 

The  DEIS  lacks  adequate  analysis  of  possible  water  quality  impacts  from  the  various  alternatives. 
Water  quality  impacts,  such  as  increased  pesticide  and  fertilizer  runoff  into  streams  due  to 
potential  conversion  to  agricultural  uses,  should  be  discussed  where  applicable.  This  analysis 
should  augment  the  evaluation  of  fisheries  impacts  and  should  discuss  waters,  if  applicable,  that 
have  been  listed  by  the  Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  on  their  CWA  Section 
303(d)  list  of  impaired  waters  as  well  as  waters  identified  as  stream  segments  of  concern. 

Contact  Rick  Kepler  at  Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (503-229-6804)  for  more 
information  about  these  waters. 


December  1,  1997 


Dick  Cosgriffe 
Bureau  Of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 
Dick  Cosgriffe, 

I am  writing  to  you  concerning  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  I am  a recreationalist  that 
uses  the  Rudio  Mountain  area  of  Grant  County  on  a regular  basis. 
There  are  two  areas  that  I am  concerned  about.  The  first  one 
is  in  the  area  of  Cold  Springs  specifically  in  T11S  R27E  in 
Sections  21,  22  and  23.  I think  the  BLM  should  retain  all  of 
the  public  land  around  Cold  Springs  and  try  to  obtain  the  private 
lands  in  the  area  and  block  it  together  to  the  large  parcel 
of  public  land  to  the  West. 

My  second  area  of  concern  is  in  the  Baker  City  Gulch  area 
specifically  in  T1 2S  R27E  in  Sections  20  and  28.  I do  not  think 
the  BLM  should  dispose  of  the  section  of  public  land  that  has 
Franks  Creek  Road  running  through  it.  This  is  a important  public 
access  road.  The  section  also  touches  a very  large  parcel  of 
public  land  on  two  corners  and  gives  public  access  part  of  the 
way  up  Baker  City  Gulch.  I think  that  you  should  try  to  acquire 
private  lands  in  this  area  and  block  them  up  to  the  public  lands 
that  we  already  have. 

I think  the  BLM  should  reconsider  trading  all  of  these  parcels 
of  public  land  and  attempt  to  acquire  more  land  in  these  areas 
because  they  are  high  in  Wildlife  Habitat  and  recreation 
opportunity . 


virv 

JO 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Signature  (/ 

Date 

Merle  J.  Kidwell 

58166  N.W.  Wilson  River 

Highway 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon 

971  1 6 

P.S.  This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  you  by  Certified  Mail  No.  P 361  765  585. 

I request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  public  canment  file  for  the  Sep. 
1997  (NOALE)  & EIS  and  that  this  letter  be  made  available  for  public  review 
in  its  entirety. 


Dick  Cosgriffe 
Bureau  Of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  Oregon 


ao 

iu9ui">3eu?vi  pue"l 
jc  ne9ing 


Dick  Cosgriffe, 

In  the  September  1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  in  Chapter  3 on  Page  47  I am 
reading  about  public  access  on  Rudio  Mountain.  It  states  that 
the  BLM  has  an  easement  up  Holmes  Creek  Road  from  the  west  which 
is  currently  interpreted  to  apply  to  administrative  use  only. 

In  March  of  1997  the  Regional  Solicitor  issued  an  opinion 
concerning  public  access  specifically  on  Holmes  Creek  Road  and 
I feel  that  this  opinion  definitely  defines  Holmes  Creek  Road 
as  a Public  Access  Road.  I feel  this  error  needs  to  be  corrected 
as  soon  as  possible.  Holmes  Creek  Road  is  one  of  the  most 
important  public  access  roads  on  Rudio  Mountain. 

If  there  has  been  any  other  opinion  issued  since  the  one  dated 
March  21,  1997  concerning  Holmes  Creek  Road  perhaps  you  could 
furnish  me  with  a copy.  I would  appreciate  a rapid  response 
to  this  letter  so  I will  know  why  it  is  printed  in  the  September 
1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and  EIS  that  access  on  Holmes 
Creek  Road  is  for  administrative  use  only. 

This  letter  is  a public  comment  regarding  the  September  1997 
publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and  EIS  and  I want  it  to  be  considered 
as  such  and  made  available  for  public  review. 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Signature 
Merle  J.  Kidwell 


58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon 97116 


9711  6 


P.S.  This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  you  by  Certified  Mail  No.  P 361  765  585. 


HIBEiIC  GOmENT  RBSVRDING  1HE  SETTEMBER  1997  (NQALE)  AND  E35 


I am  aailing  yai  this  statermt  to  sa:\^  as  ny  canrEnt  with  to  the  Septenter 

1997  piDlicatdm  cf  The  ttxttoast  Qcegzn  Assarbled  land  Eichsnge  (NZRLE)  and  The  EhvircnmaTtal 
liipact  StateiEnt.  I am  sailing  yxl  this  stata'ieiiL  tjefinie  the  (feadline  cf  CecBnrber  16,  1997. 


I am  a neibar  cf  the  piilic  vitli  a stccng  intEarest  in  the  pi^lir  I^nds  in  the  Radio  Maintain 
ansa  cf  Ciant  Ctunty.  I indanstand  that  it  is  yxir  inbaitim  to  cf  oertain  piilic  lands 

in  this  area.  ^ and  thrcu^  this  statement  I wi^  to  \oice  ny  cbjecticns  to  the  dispcRal  cf 
certain  fhitt?.1.s  cf  phlic  land  cfescribed  as  fiaUcws: 

iWAND.  1:  Se^Eral  fhtcrIs  cf  pimlic  land  located  in  T11S  R27E  in  Sacticns  21,  22  and  23  in 
an  area  cn  RiliD  Mxntain  l~if±t£=j'  town  as  the  Chid  Springs  area. 

iSEA  N3,  2z  Fhrcels  cf  land  located  in  T12S  R27E  in  Secticns  20  and  28  in  an  area  tetteg;  knowi 
as  fekar  City  Gblch. 

I herefcy  firmLy  cbject  to  any  land  ochanges  that  will  result  in  the  dispceal  cf  any  piilir! 
lancfe  locatad  in  the  areas  rliyribed  above.  These  p -til  to  l2n5s  are  -very  iirpxtant  to  me  ficr 
recxeaticral  pjrpcaas  and  fca:  many  other  reascns  and  I believe  that  they  should  renain  in  pfilic 
cwTerdiip.  It  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  cf  the  phlio  if  these  lands  wse  p±  into 
pd-vate  cwnecdiip.  I request  that  you  arend  the  Sepbarber  1997  (NOME)  and  EES  including  the 
neps  to  tow  that  the  atoe  chscribed  phlic  lands  will  be  retained  in  phlic  cwEEdiip. 

Tb  I'jEthEa:  ser^e  the  pialic  I hetoy  request  that  you  atbarpt  to  acquire  private  lands  in  the 
areas  cfesadJoed  as  jSoUnwB; 

7BEA  NDl  A:  The  Chid  Springs  area  cf  Ridio  Mountain.  I request  toat  you  attHipt  to  acquite 
privatB  laife  in  T11S  K2HE  in  Secdms  21 , 22,  23  and  28  and  block  than  ip  to  the  huge  block 
cf  piolio  land  to  the  Wfest  in  the  Slrflower  Flat  area. 

i®EA  NX  B:  The  feker  City  GLikh  area.  I request  that  you  atbarpt  to  acquire  pdvabe  lands  in 
T12S  K27E  in  Ssctdcns  17,  19  and  29  so  that  you  can  block  than  ip  to  the  huge  block  cf  phtlic 
land  locatRd  next  to  it. 

ISER.  NX  C:  The  ffcOires  Gcedc  Rsd  area.  I hereby  recguest  that  yai  atbarpt  to  acquire  the  pdvaDbs 
land  in  T1CB  R2ffi  in  Section  6 vhore  Holires  Greek  Rad  rretos  Hi^iABy  19.  This  pEiDoel  cf  Imd 
is  necessary  to  carpi ete  the  phlio  amess  roube  cn  ffcOires  Greek  Road. 

NX  D:  The  Sunflower  Flat  area.  I hereby  recpest  that  ycu  atbarpt  to  acquire  sa^sl  ^nroels 
cf  private  land  in  this  area  described  as  follows: 

1.  nos  R2ffi  SectLoi  33  Thx  lot  3100. 

2.  niS  R26E  Saotkn  10  Thx  lot  1900. 

3.  niS  K26E  Stotim  24  ThK  lot  3900. 

I hFieby  recpsst  that  this  stateroTt  be  influted  in  the  RJolio  Chrrrent  File  for  the  Sepbarber 
1997  (NZALE)  and  EE  and  that  this  stabarHTt  be  iracfe  available  for  piolic  inspecticn  in  its 
OTtirety. 

/-  _ 

Sigreture  ^ ” C&be 

Printed  tfeme 

\\A  ^ f'ii (jQ vt) , / i Vi  uu-U 

Address 

ro({esT  [yRoihz.  ORvy/M  ^VUiV:7 

City,  State  & Zip  Qodd  ^ 
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received 

Bureau  of 
Und  Management 
Prineviiie,  OR 


EXHIBIT  NO.  11 


December  8,  1997 


Ron  Lane 

Bureau  Of  Land  Management 
P,0.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Ron  Lane, 

I am  writing  to  you  today  concerning  the  proposed  land  trades. 

In  the  September  1997  issue  of  the  (NOALE)  & EIS  it  clearly 
marks  the  lands  that  the  BLM  will  obtain  in  Phase  1 of  the  trade. 
In  regards  to  the  lands  that  the  BLM  offers  for  disposal  it 
only  shows  it  as  a total.  It  does  not  show  what  parcels  will 
be  disposed  of  in  Phase  1 . 

I would  like  you  to  furnish  us  with  a list  of  the  parcels  that 
will  be  disposed  of  in  Phase  1 , I have  had  several  people  contact 
me  with  concerns  about  the  lands  on  Rudio  Mountain.  Back  in 
September  of  1996  I had  a conversation  with  you  concerning  the 
landlocked  land  on  Rudio  Mountain.  You  sent  me  a map  detailing 
the  parcels  that  the  BLM  would  retain  to  trade  for  private  land 
on  Rudio  Mountain  inside  the  Zone  1 outlines.  If  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  lands  retained  to  trade  on  Rudio  Mountain 
we  would  want  to  be  notified  immediately. 

Another  question  that  we  would  like  you  to  clarify  is  if  a 
private  landowner  has  a parcel  of  BLM  land  landlocked  with  no 
public  access,  just  administrative  access  and  he  does  not  want 
to  trade  or  buy  the  parcel  of  public  land  could  it  be  offered 
for  sale  or  trade  to  someone  else  or  does  it  have  to  stay  in 
public  ownership? 

A short  letter  in  response  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank 
you . 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 
Phone  Or  Fax:  (503)  359-4098 

P.S.  This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  you  by  Certified  Mail  No.  P 361  765  585. 

I request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  public  conment  file  for  the  Sep. 
1997  (NOALE)  & EIS  and  that  this  letter  be  made  available  for  public  review 
in  its  entirety.  Thank  you. 


Merle  J.  Kidwell 


58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Hwy 


Ron  Lane 

Bureau  Of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville;.  Oregon  97754 


Ron  Lane, 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  detailed  letter  of  12/10/97 
answering  the  letters  that  I sent  to  you.  The  one  area  that 
I might  not  of  made  myself  clear  on  is  the  area  in  Baker  City 
Gulch  on  Frank  Creek  Road.  My  main  concern  is  Section  20  which 
has  Franks  Creek  Road  running  through  the  corner  of  it.  Even 
though  Section  20  has  only  a small  segment  of  Franks  Creek  Road 
in  it  every  piece  of  road  that  we  can  own  both  sides  of  reduces 
the  chance  of  landowner  confrontations  along  a public  access 
road. 

My  biggest  concern  is  that  Section  20  gives  us  public  access 
up  Baker  City  Gulch  Road  approximately  three  quarters  of  a mile. 
This  gets  us  within  three  quarters  of  a mile  of  the  large  block 
of  public  land  that  runs  from  Sheep  Gulch  clear  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  The  Sheep  Gulch  area  has  no  interior  public  access 
road.  If  less  than  a section  Of  Section  17  could  be  acquired 
it  would  complete  the  only  public  access  road  into  this  large 
area . 

Even  if  this  area  can  not  be  obtained  now  I feel  that  Section 
20  should  be  retained  to  inspire  future  acquisitions  in  this 
area.  If  the  situation  arises  that  we  never  gain  any  land  in 
Section  17  the  three  quarters  of  a mile  of  public  access  up 
Baker  City  Gulch  Road  that  we  currently  own  is  worth  keeping 
as  it  is  a valuable  resource  area  that  is  high  in  wildlife 
habitat  and  recreation  opportunity. 

This  letter  is  a public  comment  regarding  the  September  1 997 
publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and  EIS.  I want  it  to  be  considered 
as  such  and  made  available  for  public  review  in  its  entirety. 
Thank  you  once  again. 


Very  Truly  Yours, 


Signature 


Date 


Merle  J.  Kidwell 


58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 


Forest  Grove,  Oregon 97116 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Prineville  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550  (3050  N.E.  3rd  Street) 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Merle  J.  Kidwell  2200 

58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 

Dear  Mr.  Kidwell, 

Regarding  your  letter  about  Holmes  Creek  access,  this  was  simply  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  team  writing  the  EIS.  You  can  be 
assured  that  the  Final  EIS  will  reflect  the  current  status  of  the 
road  consistent  with  BLM's  litigative  position.  Please  note  that 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  involve  the  access  issue  in  this  EIS, 
that  the  document  is  for  exchange  purposes  only,  and  that  the 
comment  was  made  only  in  general  reference  to  the  access  in  this 
area . 

With  regards  to  your  other  letter,  we  appreciate  your  comments 
concerning  Cold  Springs  and  will  take  them  under  consideration  when 
negotiating  with  the  adjoining  landowner. 

I would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  some 
additional  information  regarding  access  and  land  exchanges  which 
may  help  explain  the  processes  involved. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  consider  in  a land  exchange  is 
that  exchanges  are  done  only  with  willing  landowners.  We  have  many 
suggestions  to  acquire  property,  but  if  the  landowner  is  not 
willing  to  trade  it,  we  cannot  pursue  an  acquisition. 

Obviously  there  can  be  many  ideas  regarding  what  we  should  retain 
and  what  we  should  dispose  of.  However,  a common  objective  in  all 
large  exchanges  such  as  this,  is  to  dispose  of  the  scattered, 
isolated  tracts,  in  exchange  for  manageable  blocks  of  private  land 
that  contain  access  and  all  transactions  are  equalized  based  upon 
fair  market  value  appraisals. 

Concerning  your  interest  in  Sections  20,  and  28  in  T . 12S . , R2 7E . , on 
Franks  Creek  road,  we  will  certainly  reserve  the  public  easement 
rights  we  have  through  these  tracts  and  no  public  access  will  be 
lost  if  the  tracts  are  traded.  Concerning  legal  public  access 
where  tracts  corner  with  one  another,  clear  legal  precedent  has 
been  established  that  this  is  not  legal  access.  Therefore  no 
access  would  be  lost. 


In  your  letter  of  December  8,  you  requested  a list  of  the  tracts 
identified  for  disposal  in  Phase  One.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
not  identified  which  tracts  will  be  traded.  This  cannot  be  done 
until  the  EIS  is  finalized  and  appraisals  are  completed  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  tracts.  Only  then  do  we  have  the 
information  necessary  to  list  the  tracts  needed  to  equalize  the 
value  of  the  lands  being  acquired. 

We  can  however,  assure  you  that  most  of  the  lands  in  the  area  of 
Rudio  Mountain  will  be  retained  to  trade  for  other  lands  on  Rudio 
Mountain  and  that  there  has  been  no  change  regarding  our  intent  to 
trade  for  lands  on  Rudio.  Additionally,  this  is  the  only  way  we 
could  complete  a trade  with  the  adjoining  landowners,  because  they 
want  the  public  land  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  area,  not  somewhere 
else . 

Please  understand  that  retaining  the  lands  on  Rudio  Mountain  in  no 
way  guarantees  that  an  exchange  will  be  made.  I go  back  to  the 
statement  I made  earlier  that  trades  are  completed  only  with 
willing  parties  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  private  land  owner  involved  on  Rudio 
Mountain . 

You  also  asked  for  clarification  of  a situation  wherein  a piece  of 
public  land  identified  for  disposal  is  landlocked  by  the  private 
land  owner  and  where  that  land  owner  does  not  wish  to  acquire  the 
tract,  would  it  be  offered  to  someone  else.  At  this  point  in  the 
exchange  I would  say  that  tracts  in  these  types  of  situations  would 
not  be  traded.  However,  I also  hold  out  the  exception  that  if  a 
certain  tract  is  key  to  making  the  exchange  work,  it  may  be  offered 
to  one  of  the  exchange  proponents.  However,  even  in  these  cases  it 
would  not  be  offered  to  the  general  public  for  sale. 

I hope  that  I have  answered  your  questions  and  ask  that  you  contact 
me  at  541-416-6752  if  I can  be  of  further  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Ron  Lane 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Prineville  District  Office 
P.O.  Box  550  (3050  N.E.  3rd  Street) 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Merle  J.  Kidwell  2200 

58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 

Dear  Mr.  Kidwell, 

Regarding  your  letter  about  Holmes  Creek  access,  this  was  simply  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  team  writing  the  EIS . You  can  be 
assured  that  the  Final  EIS  will  reflect  the  current  status  of  the 
road  consistent  with  BLM' s litigative  position.  Please  note  that 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  involve  the  access  issue  in  this  EIS, 
that  the  document  is  for  exchange  purposes  only,  and  that  the 
comment  was  made  only  in  general  reference  to  the  access  in  this 
area . 

With  regards  to  your  other  letter,  we  appreciate  your  comments 
concerning  Cold  Springs  and  will  take  them  under  consideration  when 
negotiating  with  the  adjoining  landowner. 

I would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  some 
additional  information  regarding  access  and  land  exchanges  which 
may  help  explain  the  processes  involved. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  consider  in  a land  exchange  is 
that  exchanges  are  done  only  with  willing  landowners.  We  have  many 
suggestions  to  acquire  property,  but  if  the  landowner  is  not 
willing  to  trade  it,  we  cannot  pursue  an  acquisition. 

Obviously  there  can  be  many  ideas  regarding  what  we  should  retain 
and  what  we  should  dispose  of.  However,  a common  objective  in  all 
large  exchanges  such  as  this,  is  to  dispose  of  the  scattered, 
isolated  tracts,  in  exchange  for  manageable  blocks  of  private  land 
that  contain  access  and  all  transactions  are  equalized  based  upon 
fair  market  value  appraisals. 

Concerning  your  interest  in  Sections  20,  and  28  in  T . 12S  . , R27E  . , on 
Franks  Creek  road,  we  will  certainly  reserve  the  public  easement 
rights  we  have  through  these  tracts  and  no  public  access  will  be 
lost  if  the  tracts  are  traded.  Concerning  legal  public  access 
where  tracts  corner  with  one  another,  clear  legal  precedent  has 
been  established  that  this  is  not  legal  access.  Therefore  no 
access  would  be  lost. 


In  your  letter  of  December  8,  you  requested  a list  of  the  tracts 
identified  for  disposal  in  Phase  One.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
not  identified  which  tracts  will  be  traded.  This  cannot  be  done 
until  the  EIS  is  finalized  and  appraisals  are  completed  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  tracts.  Only  then  do  we  have  the 
information  necessary  to  list  the  tracts  needed  to  equalize  the 
value  of  the  lands  being  acquired. 

We  can  however,  assure  you  that  most  of  the  lands  in  the  area  of 
Rudio  Mountain  will  be  retained  to  trade  for  other  lands  on  Rudio 
Mountain  and  that  there  has  been  no  change  regarding  our  intent  to 
trade  for  lands  on  Rudio.  Additionally,  this  is  the  only  way  we 
could  complete  a trade  with  the  adjoining  landowners,  because  they 
want  the  public  land  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  area,  not  somewhere 
else . 

Please  understand  that  retaining  the  lands  on  Rudio  Mountain  in  no 
way  guarantees  that  an  exchange  will  be  made.  I go  back  to  the 
statement  I made  earlier  that  trades  are  completed  only  with 
willing  parties  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  private  land  owner  involved  on  Rudio 
Mountain . 

You  also  asked  for  clarification  of  a situation  wherein  a piece  of 
public  land  identified  for  disposal  is  landlocked  by  the  private 
land  owner  and  where  that  land  owner  does  not  wish  to  acquire  the 
tract,  would  it  be  offered  to  someone  else.  At  this  point  in  the 
exchange  I would  say  that  tracts  in  these  types  of  situations  would 
not  be  traded.  However,  I also  hold  out  the  exception  that  if  a 
certain  tract  is  key  to  making  the  exchange  work,  it  may  be  offered 
to  one  of  the  exchange  proponents.  However,  even  in  these  cases  it 
would  not  be  offered  to  the  general  public  for  sale. 

I hope  that  I have  answered  your  questions  and  ask  that  you  contact 
me  at  541-416-6752  if  I can  be  of  further  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Ron  Lane 


PUBLIC  COMMENT  REGARDING  (NOALE)  AND  EIS 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 

Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

In  reviewing  the  September  1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  the  attached  maps  we 
discovered  several  small  parcels  of  private  land  that  are  not 
marked  for  acquisition.  These  parcels  are  very  important  for 
public  access  and  also  to  block  together  large  parcels  of  public 
land.  These  parcels  are  located  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  area  and 
are  described  as  follows. 

There  are  two  40  acre  parcels  in  the  Branson  Creek  area  that 
are  the  only  private  land  in  the  entire  area  and  they  are 
completely  surrounded  by  public  land.  These  two  parcels  are 
described  as  follows: 

The  first  Branson  Creek  parcel  is  located  in  T1 OS  R26E  Section 
33  Tax  Lot  3100; 

The  second  Branson  Creek  parcel  is  located  in  T11S  R26E  Section 
1 0 Tax  Lot  1900: 

There  is  a 160  acre  parcel  of  private  land  on  Sunflower  Flats 
that  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  public  land  and  it  has 
several  access  roads  crossing  through  it.  This  parcel  is  located 
in  T11S  R26E  Section  24  Tax  Lot  3900: 

There  is  another  parcel  of  private  land  that  is  located  in 
Tils  R26E  Section  1 that  has  not  been  marked  for  acquisition 
that  should  be  acquired  and  included  in  the  land  trades. 

We  believe  that  these  parcels  of  private  land  need  to  be  acquired 
for  the  public  if  these  land  trades  take  place.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  landowner  is  already  involved  with  the 
land  trades  in  this  area  and  all  of  his  other  lands  in  this 
area  are  marked  for  acquisition.  Perhaps  these  4 parcels  were 
just  overlooked  but  whatever  the  reason  was  for  leaving  them 
out  we  believe  that  these  parcels  of  land  are  a very  important 
part  of  the  (NOALE)  and  that  if  you  are  exchanging  lands,  in 
this  area  then  these  parcels  need  to  be  acquired  for  the  public. 

One  more  parcel  of  land  that  is  not  marked  for  acquisition  but 
is  absolutely  mandatory  for  access  up  Holmes  Creek  Road  is  the 
parcel  that  lies  next  to  Highway  1 9 at  the  bottom  end  of  Holmes 
Creek  Road.  You  are  trying  to  acquire  lands  all  the  way  up  Holmes 
Creek  for  public  access  and  the  parcel  adjoining  the  highway 
was  overlooked.  This  parcel  of  land  is  located  in  T1 OS  R26E 
Section  6 where  Holmes  Creek  road  meets  Highway  19.  How  can 
the  land  exchange  possibly  help  public  access  problems  when 
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such  an  important  parcel  of  land  is  overlooked?  This  parcel 
of  land  is  owned  by  a different  land  owner  than  the  other  parcels 
described  above.  It  is  mandatory  that  you  acquire  this  parcel 
of  land  in  the  land  trades. 

On  September  16,  1997  we  had  a meeting  with  Dick  Cosgriffe  and 
members  of  his  staff  at  the  Prineville  BLM  District  Office. 

During  this  meeting  we  were  shown  the  map  that  was  to  be  part 
of  the  (NOALE)  and  EIS.  We  noticed  at  that  time  that  all  of 
the  above  described  parcels  were  not  marked  for  acquisition. 

We  expressed  our  deep  concern  to  Dick  Cosgriffe  and  others  at 
the  meeting  and  we  were  told  by  Dick  Cosgriffe  that  he  would 
check  into  the  problem  and  let  us  know  why  these  lands  were 
not  marked  for  acquisition.  As  of  this  date  we  have  not  received 
an  answer  from  Dick  Cosgriffe  regarding  this. 

We  hereby  request  that  you  amend  the  map  and  the  legal 
descriptions  included  in  the  (NOALE)  and  the  EIS  to  show  that 
all  of  the  above  described  parcels  of  land  will  be  included 
for  acquisition. 

Also  attached  to  this  letter  and  marked  as  EXHIBIT  NUMBER  1 
THROUGH  5 are  public  comment  letters  that  we  sent  to  you  during 
the  EA  period  for  the  proposed  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land 
Exchange.  On  September  12th  & 14th  of  1996  we  forwarded  to  you 
92  Public  Comment  Forms  that  were  signed  by  individuals  voicing 
their  concerns  with  the  land  exchanges  in  the  Rudio  Mountain 
area.  We  are  not  enclosing  these  92  forms  at  this  time  but  we 
want  to  remind  you  that  they  are  to  be  made  a part  of  the  public 
record  regarding  the  September  1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE) 
and  the  EIS.  These  92  public  comment  letters  were  mailed  to 
you  by  certified  mail  and  marked  as  such  with  the  certified 
mail  numbers  typed  on  each  letter.  51  of  the  letters  were  marked 
with  certified  mail  number  P 875  215  624  and  41  of  the  letters 
were  marked  with  certified  mail  number  P 556  810  640. 

We  hereby  request  that  this  letter  including  all  attachments 
marked  as  EXHIBITS  NUMBER  1 THROUGH  5 and  all  92  of  the  public 
comment  letters  that  we  sent  to  you  in  September  of  1996  are 
to  be  included  in  the  public  comment  file  for  the  September 
1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS  and  that  they  are  to  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  in  their  entirety.  This  letter  including 
all  attachments  are  being  mailed  to  you  by  certified  mail  and 
marked  with  certified  mail  number  P 361  765  585. 


Sincerely , 


Kathleen  Kidwell  & Date:  NOVEMBER  25,  1997 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 
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PUBLIC  COMMENT  REGARDING  (NOALE)  AND  EIS 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 

Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

In  reviewing  the  September  1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  the  attached  maps  we 
found  that  you  have  more  than  a entire  section  of  public  land 
marked  for  disposal  in  the  area  of  Baker  City  Gulch.  This  is 
located  in  T1  2S  R27E  in  Section  20  & Section  28  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rudio  Mountain  in  Grant  County.  This  parcel  of  land  connects 
in  2 corners  to  a very  large  parcel  of  public  land  that  you 
will  be  keeping  in  public  ownership.  This  particular  area  is 
very  high  in  recreation  value.  Another  major  factor  in  favor 
of  keeping  this  parcel  is  that  it  has  a major  and  top  quality 
public  access  road  (Franks  Creek  Road)  running  through  it.  This 
is  very  important  for  public  access  especially  in  this  area 
which  already  has  very  little  or  no  public  access. 

In  September  of  1996  during  the  public  comment  period  for  the 
EA  regarding  these  land  exchanges  we  forwarded  to  you  by 
certified  mail  approximately  100  public  comment  letters  each 
signed  by  different  individuals  regarding  land  exchanges  that 
may  take  place  in  this  area.  All  of  these  people  and  more  will 
object  if  you  intend  to  dispose  of  these  public  lands. 

We  firmly  believe  that  these  parcels  of  public  land  need  to 
be  retained  in  public  ownership  for  access  purposes  and  for 
blocking  together  public  lands.  If  you  dispose  of  these  parcels 
of  public  land  you  will  also  be  disposing  of  public  land  and 
roads  that  are  crucial  for  good  public  access  to  public  lands. 

We  feel  that  you  should  try  to  acquire  the  private  lands  in 
T1 2S  R27E  in  Sections  17,  19  and  29  so  that  you  can  add  more 
public  land  and  better  access  to  the  very  large  block  of  public 
land  that  is  already  located  next  door  to  it. 

We  hereby  strongly  object  to  any  land  trades  that  may  take  place 
that  will  remove  any  public  lands  in  this  vicinity  from  public 
ownership.  We  hereby  request  that  you  amend  the  maps  and  the 
legal  descriptions  included  in  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and 
the  EIS  to  show  that  the  above  described  public  lands  will  be 
kept  in  public  ownership. 

We  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  public  comment 
file  for  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS  and  that  this  letter 
should  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  in  its  entirety. 
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This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  you  before  the  December  16,  1997 
deadline  for  public  comments  by  certified  mail  and  marked  with 
certified  mail  number  P 361  765  585.  This  letter  is  being  mailed 
to  you  along  with  other  Public  Comment  Letters  from  The  Friends 
Of  Rudio  Mountain  which  are  dated  11/25/97  and  11/28/97  along 
with  several  attachments  and  they  are  all  marked  with  the  above 
mentioned  certified  mail  number. 


Sincerely , 


Kathleen  Kidwell  & Date:  November  26,  1997 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 
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PUBLIC  COMMENT  REGARDING  (NOALE)  AND  EIS 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 

Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

After  thorough  examination  of  the  September  1997  publication 
of  the  (NOALE)  and  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  the 
attached  maps  we  found  that  you  have  certain  public  lands  marked 
for  disposal  in  the  area  of  Cold  Springs  which  is  located  in 
T11S  R27E  in  Sections  21,  22  and  23.  This  is  located  on  Rudio 
Mountain  in  Grant  County.  These  parcels  of  land  are  next  to 
a very  large  block  of  public  land  that  will  remain  in  public 
ownership.  This  area  of  Rudio  Mountain  is  very  important  for 
recreation,  hiking  and  hunting  purposes.  It  is  also  an  area 
of  Critical  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Big  Timber.  These  public  lands 
are  a very  popular  hunting  and  hiking  area  for  a large  number 
of  people  that  have  a very  strong  interest  in  the  public  lands 
on  Rudio  Mountain.  In  September  of  1996  during  the  public  comment 
period  for  the  EA  regarding  these  land  exchanges  we  sent  to 
you  via  certified  mail  approximately  100  public  comment  letters 
each  signed  by  different  individuals  regarding  land  exchanges 
that  may  take  place  on  Rudio  Mountain.  All  of  these  people  plus 
many  more  will  object  to  the  land  exchange  if  you  dispose  of 
these  important  public  lands. 

We  firmly  believe  that  these  parcels  of  public  land  need  to 
remain  in  public  ownership  for  a number  of  reasons.  If  you 
dispose  of  these  parcels  of  public  land  you  will  be  taking  away 
historic  and  traditional  hunting  grounds  from  the  general  public 
and  putting  it  into  private  ownership.  This  will  create  major 
problems  in  this  area.  This  is  a quality  wildlife  area  and  it 
is  only  right  that  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  this 
land.  It  should  not  be  put  into  private  ownership. 

We  hereby  request  that  you  attempt  to  acquire  the  private  lands 
in  Tils  R27E  in  Sections  21,  22,  23  and  28  and  block  them 
up  to  the  huge  block  of  public  land  to  the  West.  This  would 
be  a much  more  reasonable  deal  for  the  public  in  that  they  would 
gain  more  of  this  quality  area  rather  than  lose  that  which  we 
now  have . 

We  hereby  strongly  object  to  any  land  trades  that  may  take  place 
that  will  remove||an^public  lands  in  this  vicinity  from  public 
ownership.  We  h^eby  request  that  you  amend  the  maps  and  the 
legal  descriptions  included  in  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and 
the  EIS  to  show  that  the  above  described  public  lands  will  be 
kept  in  public  ownership. 
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We  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  public  comment 
file  for  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS  and  that  this  letter 
should  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  in  its  entirety. 

This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  you  before  the  December  16,  1997 
deadline  for  public  comments  by  certified  mail  and  marked  with 
certified  mail  number  P 361  765  585.  This  letter  is  being  mailed 
to  you  along  with  other  Public  Comment  Letters  from  The  Friends 
Of  Rudio  Mountain  which  are  dated  11/25/97  & 11/26/97  along 
with  several  attachments  and  they  are  all  marked  with  the  above 
mentioned  certified  mail  number. 


Sincerely, 

Kathleen  Kidwell  & Date:  November  28,  1997 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 
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PUBLIC  COMMENT  REGARDING  (NOALE)  AND  EIS 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 


Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

After  examination  of  the  September  1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  we  have  found  that  there  is  a mistake  and 
the  wrong  information  has  been  printed  in  Chapter  3 on  Page  47  regarding 
public  access  on  Rudio  Mountain  specifically  on  Holmes  Creek  Road.  The  book 
reads  "The  BLM  also  has  an  easement  from  the  west  via  Holmes  Creek  road; 
this  easement  is  currently  interpreted  to  apply  to  administrative  use  only". 
This  information  is  incorrect.  On  March  21,  1997  the  United  States  Department 
Of  The  Interior,  Office  of  the  Solicitor  issued  a legal  opinion  regarding 
public  access  on  Holmes  Creek  Road.  This  opinion  represents  the  BUXl's  legal 
position  concerning  public  use  of  Holmes  Creek  Road  in  that  it  is  a public 
access  road  used  to  access  public  lands  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  area.  The  BLM 
is  in  fact  defending  public  access  over  Holmes  Creek  Road  in  U.S.  District 
Court  at  this  present  time. 

Holmes  Creek  Road  currently  is  and  always  has  been  a major  and  important 
public  access  route  to  public  lands  on  Rudio  Mountain  for  over  forty  years. 

You  need  to  correct  this  mistake  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  hereby  firmly  object  to  the  language  in  the  September  1997  publication 
of  the  (NOALE)  and  EIS  that  defines  Holmes  Creek  Road  as  an  administrative 
use  road  only.  We  hereby  request  that  you  amend  the  language  in  the  book 
to  state  that  Holmes  Creek  Road  is  a major  public  access  route  to  public 
lands  in  the  Rudio  Mountain  area. 

This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  you  along  with  other  public  comment  letters 
from  us  before  the  December  16,  1997  deadline  for  public  comments  by  certified 
mail.  This  letter  is  marked  with  certified  mail  number  P 361  765  585. 

We  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  public  ccanment  file  for  the 
September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS.  We  also  request  that  this  letter  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  in  its  entirety. 


Sincerely 


Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 


Kathleen  Kidwell  & 


Date: 


HIHT.IC  OCtt^Em  REGARDING  THE  SEPUMBER  1997  (NQALE)  AND  EIS 


I am  aa'ilLng  t±iis  stateimt  to  ssr^  as  ny  piaLia  aammt  with  recards  to  the  SsptBrber 
1997  piallrafim  cf  IIe  Na±teast  Ccegcn  Asssrfcled  Land  E>i±EiTge  (NZALE)  and  The  Zhvirmrertal 
lirpact  Statarmt,  I an  saiding  you  this  stat.Hient  befiare  the  cfeadline  cf  CeoeiteL'  16,  1997. 

I am  a rrHifcar  cf  the  p.in1  ic  with  a stxcng  interest  in  the  pialir  lands  in  the  RjdiD  Mziiitain 
aim  cf  Gant  Gtinty.  I irdmstand  that  it  is  ycur  intgTticn  to  di5yyt=>  cf  certain  phi  -ir;  lands 
in  this  arm.  Ey  and  throj^  this  statarmt  I widi  to  vccLce  iry  cfcrjecticns  to  the  cf 

certain  p=nTP.1s  cf  pialic  land  deecrihed  as  fri11nAK; 

AHhA  ND,  1 : S0.O31  parcels  cf  pcblic  land  Iciated  in  T1  IS  R27E  in  S^cficns  21 , 22  and  23  in 
an  arm  on  Ridio  Mantain  betts:  kncwi  as  the  Cbid  Springs  arm. 

AriA  ND.  2:  E^rcels  cf  land  Iccated  in  T1 2S  R27E  in  Secticns  20  and  28  in  an  arm  tphtpr  kncwi 
as  feker  City  GLilch. 

I hsefcy  firmly  cbject  to  ary  land  exchanges  that  will  result  in  the  (hi<=pnPFi1  cf  ary  phlir; 
lands  located  in  tte  areas  cbscribed  abc\e.  Thme  piilic  lands  are  \ery  inpcrtant  to  ne  fcr 
recrmticnal  pjrpcses  and  ficr  nary  ether  reasons  aid  I belies  that  they  dnild  rerain  in  phi  1c 
cwi’eridiip.  It  wcnld  net  be  in  the  best  intermt  cf  the  phi  1c  if  these  lands  wme  put  into 
private  OAnerdiip.  I request  that  yau  arrend  the  S^farter  1997  (NGALE)  and  EIS  including  the 
naps  to  how  that  the  chscribad  phllc  lands  will  be  rosined  in  phlic  onerhiip. 


Tb  better'  serve  the  phi  1c  i her^y  request  that  yoa  atterpt  to  acquire  private  lands  in  the 
areas  chscrihed  as  follows: 

ND.  A:  The  Cbld  ^zin^  arm  cf  Riho  Mxntain,  I request  that  ycu  attaipt  to  acquire 
pdvatB  lanm  in  T1  IS  R27E  in  Secticns  21 , 22,  23  and  28  ah  block  them  ip  to  the  huge  block 
cf  phlic  land  to  the  Vfest  in  the  Sbnflover  Flat  area. 

AraA.  ND.  B:  The  feJ<a:  City  Gulch  arm.  I requmt  that  ycu  attsrpt  to  acquire  private  lands  in 
T12S  R27E  in  Secticns  17,  19  and  29  so  that  ycu  can  block  them  ip  to  the  huge  block  cf  puhlio 
land  located  next  to  it. 

AFSA  ND.  C:  The  Holires  Greek  Read  arm.  I hereby  request  that  yai  abtaipt  to  acquire  the  privatH 
land  in  TIGS  R26E  in  SaotiorL  6 vhere  Holnes  Gredc  Rsd  neets  Hi^:i\ay  19.  This  !.-mxl  cf  land 
is  necessary  to  carpMe  the  phlic  access  rente  cn  Holires  Greek  Rad. 

ND.  D:  The  SmflcwQr  Flat  arm.  I hmeby  request  that  you  attaipt  to  acquire  ^-mal  pnreeLs 
cf  primte  land  in  this  arm  efosadbed  as  fhllcws: 

1.  T1QS  R2ffi  Seetkn  33  Thx  lot  3100. 

2.  T11S  R26E  section  10  Ihx  Lot  1900. 

3.  TllS  R26E  Sectim  24  Thx  lot  3900. 


I hseby  requmt  that  this  statanait  be  inr.Iired  in  the  Public  Gtiaita  t File  fcr  the  Septarter 
1997  (N2ALE)  and  EIS  and  that  this  statarmt  be  rraefe  available  for  phlic  inspectim  in  its 
entirety. 


Afotess 


FoRgST  f-r^OblT  0^€c\O>'i  ^7 III/.; 

Gity,  state  & Zip  Gbd^ 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  12 


PUBLIC  COMMENT  REGARDING  (NOALE)  AND  EIS 


Harry  R,  Cosgriffe 
PrinevilXe  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 
Harry  R.  Cosgriffe^^ 

With  regards  to  the  September  1997  publication  of  the  (NOALE) 
and  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  We  are  concerned  with 
the  Rudio  Mountain  area  of  Grant  County,  We  feel  that  you  should 
try  to  acquire  the  private  lands  in  T11S  R27E  in  Sections  9 
and  1 6 so  that  you  can  add  this  land  to  the  large  block  of  public 
land  that  is  located  to  the  West,  This  area  is  very  high  in 
recreation  opportunity  and  it  is  excellent  wildlife  habitat. 

If  you  are  successful  in  blocking  up  public  lands  in  this  area 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public  to  acquire  these 
two  areas  of  private  land  because  they  contain  a major  access 
road  that  will  be  necessary  to  link  public  lands  together. 

We  hereby  request  that  you  attempt  to  acquire  the  above  described 
private  lands  in  the  proposed  land  exchange. 

This  letter  is  being  Faxed  to  you  from  Legend  Hill  at  Fax  Number 
(503)  359-4098  before  the  December  16,  1997  deadline  for  public 
comments.  We  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  public 
comment  file  for  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS  and  that 
this  letter  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  in  its 
entirety. 


Sincerely, 

Kathleen  Kidwell  & Date;  December  15,  1997 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 


December  9,  1997 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

We  are  sending  you  several  public  comment  forms  that  have  been 
signed  by  individuals  regarding  the  September  1997  publication 
of  the  (NOALE)  and  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  These 
people  are  concerned  with  the  Rudio  Mountain  area  in  Grant 
County . 

Each  statement  has  been  marked  with  an  exhibit  number.  There 
are  28  Exhibits  enclosed.  They  are  being  sent  to  you  by  certified 
mail  before  the  December  16,  1997  deadline  for  public  comments. 
Each  statement  is  marked  with  Certified  Mail  Number  P 361  765 
585. 

Please  include  all  of  these  statements  in  the  Public  Comment 
File  for  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS.  All  of  these 
statements  should  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  in 
their  entirety.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Sincerely, 


Kathleen  Kidwell  & 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 


/ 


12,  1997 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 

Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


\ 
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Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

We  are  sending  you  additional  public  comment  forms  that  have 
been  signed  by  individuals  regarding  the  September  1 997 
publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  These  people  are  concerned  with  the  Rudio  Mountain 
area  in  Grant  County. 

Each  statement  has  been  marked  with  an  Exhibit  Number  that  will 
begin  with  Exhibit  NO.  29  to  follow  suit  with  Exhibit  No.  1 
through  28  that  were  sent  to  you  by  Certified  Mail  Number 
P 361  765  585  on  December  9,  1997.  Please  include  Exhibit  No. 

29  through  Exhibit  No.  59  with  the  ones  described  above. 

There  are  31  Exhibits  enclosed.  They  are  being  sent  to  you  by 
Certified  Mail  before  the  December  16,  1997  deadline  for  public 
comments.  Each  statement  is  marked  with  Certified  Mail  Number 
P 464  505  726. 


Please  include  all  of  these  statements  in  the  Public  Comment 
File  for  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS.  All  of  these 
statements  should  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  in 
their  entirety.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Sincerely , 


Kathleen  Kidwell  & 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 


December  15,  1997 


Harry  R,  Cosgriffe 
Prineville  District  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  Oregon  97754 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe, 

We  are  sending  you  additional  public  comment  forms  that  have 
been  signed  by  individuals  regarding  the  September  1997 
publication  of  the  (NOALE)  and  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  These  people  are  concerned  with  the  Rudio  Mountain 
area  in  Grant  County, 

Each  statement  has  been  marked  with  an  Exhibit  Number  that  will 
begin  with  Exhibit  NO.  60  to  follow  suit  with  Exhibit  No.  1 
through  59  that  were  sent  to  you  by  Certified  Mail  Number 
P 361  765  585  on  December  9,  1997  and  again  by  Certified  Mail 
Number  P 464  505  726  on  December  12,  1997.  Please  include  Exhibit 
No.  60  through  Exhibit  No,  74  with  the  ones  described  above. 

There  are  15  additional  Exhibits  enclosed.  This  will  make  a 
total  of  74  public  comment  Exhibits  that  we  have  sent  to  you 
for  this  public  comment  period.  They  are  being  Faxed  to  you 
from  Legend  Hill  at  Fax  Number  (503)  359-4098  before  the  December 
16,  1997  deadline  for  public  comments. 

Please  include  all  of  these  statements  in  the  Public  Comment 
File  for  the  September  1997  (NOALE)  and  EIS.  All  of  these 
statements  should  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  in 
their  entirety.  Thank  you  once  again. 


Sincerely, 


Kathleen  Kidwell  & 

Friends  Of  Rudio  Mountain 
58166  N.W.  Wilson  River  Highway 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 
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4812  SW  47th  Avenue 
Portland,  Or  97221 
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Oregon  Chapter 
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December  23,1997 


Harry  R.  Cosgriffe 
Area  Manager 
Prineville  District,  BLM 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 

Re:  NOALE  EIS 


Dear  Mr.  Cosgriffe: 


The  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  supports  Oregon  Trout’s  position  with  respect  to  the 
Northeastern  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange:  we  support  the  Preferred  Alternative, 

Alternative  #1,  the  transfer  of  the  acquired  lands  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  to  the 
US  Forest  Service  for  future  management,  and  encourage  Phase  I of  the  transfer  to  be  finalized 
without  any  further  delays. 


Sincerely, 

1 


Irene  Vlach 

High  Desert  Committee 

c:  Senator  Ron  Wyden 

Senator  Gordon  Smith 
Representative  Bob  Smith 


To  explore,  enjoy  and  preserve  the  nation’s  forests,  waters,  wildlife,  and  wilderness... 


@ Printed  on  100%  recycled  paper. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
NORTHEAST  OREGON  ASSEMBLED  LAND  EXCHANGE 


RETURN  TO  : Penny  Dunn,  Area  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

3165  10th  Street 

Baker  City,  Oregon  97814 
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DEC  1 6 1997 
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PLEASE  PROVIDE  ANY  COMMENTS  REGARDING  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
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We  appreciate  your  comments.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Steve  Davidson 
at  541-523-1256. 


December  26^,  1997 
2139  Colorado  Place 


Baker  City,  Oregon  97814 


Penny  Dunn,  Area  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
3165  10*  Street 
Baker  City,  Oregon  97814 


RECEIVED 

JAN  0 2 1998 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAQEMENT 
BAKER  CITY,  OR 


RE;  Northeast  Oregon  Assembled  Land  Exchange 
Dear  Ms.  Dunn: 

Concerning  the  proposed  NOALE,  I would  voice  my  support  of  Alternative  One,  the 
preferred  alternative.  The  best  way  for  me  to  explain  my  support  for  this  proposed  land 
exchange  is  by  sharing  with  you  my  recent  experience  hunting  for  cow  elk  in  the  South 
Sumpter  unit,  and  not  being  able  to  get  access  to  BLM  lands. 

The  South  Sumpter  unit  for  the  anterless  elk  hunt  is  more  or  less  south  of  the  Unity  to 
Durkee  public  road,  west  of  1-84,  and  north  of  the  Baker  county  line.  In  the  cow  elk 
hunting  unit  it  is  a combination  of  private  ranch  lands  and  BLM  administered  lands  with 
a small  scattering  of  Oregon  State  lands.  As  I planned  my  hunt  and  contacted  private 
landowners  I found  that  numerous  ranchers  are  now  leasing  out  the  hunting  rights  on 
their  lands  and  one  would  only  be  allowed  to  hunt  for  a fee.  I,  in  general,  do  not  oppose 
fee  hunting,  but  many  of  these  ranches  which  were  leasing  out  hunt  rights  have  various 
BLM  land  parcels  within  their  property  lines,  and  the  general  public  could  not  get  access 
in  to  hunt.  I should  point  out  that  numerous  scattered  BLM  parcels  that  are  scheduled  for 
exchange  in  Alternative  One,  but  are  not  scheduled  for  exchange  in  Alternative  Three, 
are  in  areas  that  are  for  fee  hunting  only. 

Although  my  support  for  Alternative  One  is  most  easily  illustrated  by  my  recent  cow  elk 
hunt,  I also  see  several  related  resource  management  issues  that  would  offer  both  the 
private  land  owners  and  public  agency  charged  with  managing  public  land  strong  reason 
to  support  Alternative  One.  The  maximum  amount  of  public  benefit  and  good  would  be 
achieved  by  cleaning  up  the  gerrymander  pattern  now  existing  on  BLM  managed  lands  in 
scattered  40 ’s,  80 ’s,  etc.  and  blocking  up  the  existing  larger  BLM  lands,  say  in  the 
Lookout  Mt.(  Pleasant  Valley),  Pedro  Mt.,  Table  Rock  and  Rye  Valley,  Keating,  or  Rudio 
Mt.  (Holmes  Creek)  areas. 

Additional  benefits  to  the  public  from  the  NOALE  would  be  gained  by  lower  land 
administration  cost,  blocks  of  land  allowing  the  practice  of  rest  rotation  grazing 
management  and  easier  property  lines  to  maintain.  In  terms  of  improving  the  forest  and 
range  environment,  these  larger  blocks  of  public  lands  would  allow  the  BLM  to 
reintroduce  prescribed  burning.  Also  various  lands  due  to  be  blocked  up  and  put  under 
BLM  administration  do  have  perennial  streams  located  on  them.  As  in  the  chase  of 


Holmes  and  Rudio  Creek  directly  feed  into  the  John  Day  River  which  has  both  Salmon 
and  Steelhead.  I personally  preferred  the  BLM  to  have  these  lands  under  their 
jurisdiction  as  the  BLM  has  on  staff  trained  wildlife  biologist  to  assist  in  those  wildlife 
species  management. 

Some  environmental  activist  may  try  to  stop  this  land  exchange  by  appeals  and  lawsuits. 
Their  claim  might  be  that  the  public  will  be  giving  away  standing  trees,  but  from  my 
experiencing  with  land  exchanges,  the  3"^^^  party  timber  inventory  makes  sure  that  all 
parties  are  properly  accredited  for  their  timber  values  on  their  land  holdings.  I hope  that 
you  and  BLM  stand  your  ground  and  reject  their  appeals.  The  scattered  40 ’s  and  80 ’s 
they  are  complaining  about  are  all  but  impossible  for  the  BLM  to  properly  take  care  of 
The  general  public  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  have  continuous  block  public  land  that 
they  would  have  access  to  and  have  professional  management  conducted  on  for 
recreation,  wildlife,  grazing,  and  timber  values.  There  is  little  value  for  the  general 
public  in  having  public  lands  that  are  all  scattered  out  in  40’s  and  80’s. 

For  these  above  reasons  I strongly  support  the  proposed  land  exchange  NOALE.  Thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  support  for  the  preferred  Alternative  One. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Arvid  Andersen 


GENERAL  COUNCIL 
and 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


CONFEDERATED  TRIBES 

of  the 

RO.  Box  638 

PENDLETON,  OREGON  97801 
Area  Code  541  Phone  276-31 65  FAX  276-3095 

Mr.  James  L.  Hancock 
Mr.  Ed  Singleton 
Prineville  BLM  District  Office 
3050  3rd  St. 

Prineville,  OR. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  sending  your  staff  out  to  meet  with  our  new  Board  of  Trustees  and  for  the 
briefing  on  NO  ALE.  We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  summarize  our  meeting  with  you  and  our 
comments  on  the  Draft  EIS. 

As  Armond  Minthorn  indicated  in  the  meeting,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  existing  MOA  between  BLM 
and  the  CTUIR  anticipated  the  complexity  of  the  issues  of  the  ongoing  land  exchange.  We  would  like  to 
resolve  these  short  comings  in  the  future,  possibly  with  an  amendment  of  the  MOA.  However,  we 
recognize  that  we  must  functionally  address  the  issues  in  a shorter  time  line.  As  such,  we  suggest  that  a 
letter  of  agreement  be  drafted  that  outlines  interim  measures  and  process  that  will  assure  adequate  Tribal 
input  and  review  of  future  phases  of  the  land  exchange.  This  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  revisions 
of  the  MOA  as  it  pertains  to  land  exchange  or  other  “land  tenure  adjustments”.  Further  discussions  will 
be  required  to  identify  and  address  other  areas  of  the  MOA  that  may  need  updating  and  revision.  We  have 
directed  our  staff  to  begin  this  effort  with  you  as  time  permits. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  of  the  Draft  EIS  continues  to  include  exchange  lands  that  the  CTUIR  believes 
are  unsuitable  for  disposal.  As  we  discussed,  the  lands  in  the  Juniper  Canyon  area  represent  ecologically 
and  culturally  significant  values  that  make  it  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  existing  phase  of  NO  ALE.  It 
was  our  original  understanding  the  these  lands  would  only  be  considered  in  future  NEPA  review. 

However,  your  recent  letter  to  Carl  Scheeler  of  our  staff  (Ref  8011)  clearly  indicates  that  these  lands  have 
been  included  in  the  phase  I NEPA  evaluation  in  as  much  as  they  will  not  be  retained  in  federal  ownership 
solely  because  of  their  Columbia  Basin  shrub-steppe  values. 

The  CTUIR  is  working  in  cooperation  with  state  and  federal  agencies  in  the  Region  to  protect  Columbia 
Plateau  shrub-steppe  habitats.  The  Juniper  Canyon  lands  represent  some  of  the  best  and  largest  contiguous 
tracts  of  Federally  owned  Columbia  Plateau  shrub-steppe  in  Oregon  and  lie  adjacent  to  Corps  of 
Engineers  lands  that  the  CTUIR  is  proposing  for  inclusion  in  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council’s 
(NPPC)  Wildlife  Mitigation  Program.  As  we  indicated  in  past  correspondence  and  meetings,  we  believe 
the  BLM  lands  would  make  a considerable  addition  to  our  efforts  to  establish  an  on-site  and  in-kind 
mitigation  for  shrub-steppe  habitats  impacted  by  the  hydro  system  development.  We  are  in  final 
negotiations  with  the  Corps  to  leases  their  holdings  for  this  purpose  and  invite  the  BLM  to  partner  with  us 
as  well.  We  are  interested  in  investigating  with  the  BLM  and  adjac'bnt  land  owners,  the  possibility  of  a 
local  land  exchange  that  would  address  some  of  the  BLM’s  concerns  about  public  access  and 
manageability  of  the  properties.  However,  any  such  exchange  would  need  to  preserve  the  cultural  and 
wildlife  habitat  values  of  the  area.  You  will  be  receiving  a formal  request  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
effort  when  we  finalize  our  lease  agreement  with  the  Corps. 


TREATY  JUNE  9,  1855  -f  CAYUSE,  UMATILLA  AND  WALLA  WALLA  TRIBES 


In  our  review  of  the  individual  exchange  tracts  with  staff  and  General  Council,  we  identified  relatively 
few  properties  of  concern.  The  small  tract  adjacent  to  I 84  near  the  Blue  Mt.  Summit  at  Kamela  (UM62) 
and  a 160  acre  parcel  (UM29)  adjacent  to  Wanaket  Wildlife  Mitigation  Area  near  McNary  were  noted. 


scenario,  management  funds  would  be  provided  by  the  BPA  under  the  NPPC’s  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Program  and  the  day  to  day  management  would  be  conducted  by  our  existing  Mitigation  Area 


We  understand  the  complex  nature  of  the  NO  ALE  and  appreciate  your  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Tribes  on  these  issues.  Our  staff  will  be  sending  a more  formal  proposal  for  inclusion  of  the  Wanaket  tract 
and  the  Juniper  Canyon  tracts  into  the  NPPC  Mitigation  Program  in  the  near  future.  We  look  forward  to 
any  technical  updates  on  existing  tracts  and  information  on  new  additions  to  NO  ALE  as  they  become 
available. 


The  Kamela  tract  was  noted  for  its  importance  as  a legal  access  from  the  I 84  Right-of-Way  to  hunting 
areas  on  Forest  Service  Lands  that  are  otherwise  extremely  hard  to  reach.  The  tract  next  to  Wanaket 
would  make  a good  addition  to  that  Mitigation  Area  through  a partnership  with  the  Tribes.  Under  such  a 


staff. 


Sincerely, 


Antone  Minthorn 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


cc;  BOT,  DNR,  File 


Appendix  E 


Comments  and  Response  to 
Comments 

Comments  About  Alternatives 

A-1  Respondent  15  requested  that  the  BLM  structure  exchange  to  avoid  the 
extensive  logging  of  important  headwater  areas. 

Response: 

Maintaining  many  of  the  isolated  parcels  in  headwater  areas  would  not  meet  the 
purpose  and  need  of  consolidating  BLM  lands  into  larger  more  manageable  units.  In 
addition  disposal  of  these  parcels  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  large  amount  of  timbered 
and  riparian  habitat  available  for  acquisition,  some  of  which  will  consolidate  BLM 
holdings  in  headwaters  and  some  will  consolidate  BLM  lands  along  rivers  and 
streams. 

A-2  Respondents  17  and  26  supported  Alternative  3 because  it  would  preserve 
old  growth  and  preserve  the  commercial  forest  base  capacities. 

Response; 

See  response  to  A-3  to  address  old  growth  concerns.  Because  the  exchange  may 
create  access  to  isolated  timber  stands  it  is  likely  that  the  regional  timber  supply  would 
increase. 

A-3  Respondents  15  and  17  argued  that  the  net  loss  Old  Growth  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  desired  policy  of  maintaining  Biodiversity,  including  the 
integrity  of  the  O.G.  forest. 

Response; 

The  analysis  cited  in  response  to  comments  E-1,  E-2,  E-5,  E-6,  and  E-8  supports  the 
consolidation  of  BLM  holdings  to  maintain  diversity  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  old 
growth  forest  over  the  long  term. 

A-4  Respondent  22  indicated  a discomfort  with  giving  up  land  with  fishery 
values  where  little  or  no  specific  acquisition  plans  have  been  developed,  esp. 
Grand  Ronde  and  Powder  River  Basins. 

Response: 

Before  any  public  land  is  disposed  in  the  Grande  Ronde  or  Powder  Basins,  private 
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land  would  be  offered  in  exchange  for  that  public  land.  The  BLM  would  examine  the 
private  land  and  prepare  an  Environmental  Assessment  to  determine  if  there  are  any 
significant  environmental  impacts  associated  with  that  part  of  the  exchange.  Refer  to 
the  "Exchange  Procedures"  section. 

Because  the  "target  acquisition  zones"  and  other  lands  desirable  for  acquisition 
contain  streams  with  fishery  habitat  a net  increase  in  fishery  and  riparian  habitat  is  the 
likely  result  of  this  project.  See  also  the  response  to  Comment  P-10. 


A-5  Respondents  6 and  22  requested  that  the  BLM  not  Dispose  of  land  adjacent 
to  other  public  lands,  (see  Comment  Letter  22  in  appendix  --  for  listing  of 
parcels) 

Response: 

Maintaining  ownership  of  these  parcels  would  not  meet  the  purpose  and  need  of 
consolidating  BLM  lands  into  larger  more  manageable  units.  In  addition  disposal  of 
these  parcels  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  large  amount  of  timbered  and  riparian  habitat 
available  for  acquisition. 

A-6  Respondent  6 argued  that  Alternative  analysis  does  not  provide  clear  basis 
for  choice. 

Response; 

The  EIS  includes  a range  of  Alternatives  that  address  the  issues  developed  during  the 
public  scoping  process  including  incorporating  in  Alternative  3 suggestions  to  retain 
certain  parcels  in  BLM  ownership 

A-7  In  response  to  a request  for  an  evaluation  of  the  impacts  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  on  anadromous  fish  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS) 
replied,  "It  appears  that  the  preferred  alternative  would  provide  significant 
benefits  for  anadromous  salmonids.  Stream  and  riparian  habitat  acquired 
through  the  exchange  would  likely  be  afforded  more  protection  than  they 
currently  receive  under  private  ownership." 

Response: 

The  the  stream  and  riparian  habitat  can  be  acquired  only  through  the  exchange  of 
upland  parcels  and  a few  small  parcel  containing  riparian  habitat  currently  managed  by 
the  BLM.  It  is  assumed  that  NMFS  recognized  this  situation  and  concurrs  that  the 
benefits  of  the  exchange  for  steelhead  and  salmon  outweigh  the  potential  adverse 
impacts.  See  responses  to  comments  A-1,  A-4,  and  A-5 


Final  EIS  - 
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Comments  Concerning  Affected  Environment 

C-1  Respondent  22  noted  that  in  the  description  of  the  Powder  River  Basin,  "It 
seems  inappropriate  to  devalue  riparian  wetland  conditions  because  they  have 
been  degraded  by  management  practices.  A more  appropriate  question  would 
be:  What  is  the  potential  of  these  areas?" 

Response: 

The  text  does  not  devalue  riparian  areas  nnanaged  by  the  BLM.  The  text  referred  to 
(DEIS,  p.  82)  is  a description  of  the  existing  condition  on  many  BLM  parcels  with 
stream  segments. 

C-2  Respondent  22  noted  that  Bull  trout  are  not  extinct  In  upper  Middle  Fork 
subbasin  as  indicated  in  the  DEIS.  Bull  trout  are  found  in  Big  and  Granite 
Boulder  creeks  as  well  as  Clear  Creek. 

Response: 

Text  in  FEIS  has  been  clarified,  with  inclusion  of  most  recent  bull  trout  distribution  data 
(Status  of  Oregon's  Bull  Trout,  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  1997). 


C-3  Respondent  22  noted  that  "the  good  condition  of  Kahler,  Parrish,  Rock, 
Alder,  and  Cherry  Creeks  is  an  overstatement... " 

Response: 

Text  in  FEIS  has  been  clarified  to  say  "Good  habitat  conditions  for  steelhead  and 
redband  trout  exist  in  Bridge  and  Horseshoe  Creeks.  Kahler,  Parrish,  Rock,  Alder, 
Cherry,  Thirtymile  and  Butte  Creeks  have  marginal  habitat  for  steelhead  and  redband 
trout." 


Comments  About  Effects  Analysis 

E-1.  Respondents  6 and  8 asserted  that  the  effects  analysis  is  inadequate 
concerning  late  successional  old  growth  ponderosa  pine  and  wildlife. 

Response: 

The  BLM  documents  the  importance,  and  limitations,  of  small  isolated  old  growth  to 
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support  viable  populations  of  wildlife  species  (See  DEIS  pg.  51 ,52,109,1 10,1 1 1). 
Respondent  6 cites  "Most  of  the  remaining  LOS  forest  on  the  Eastside  is  highly 
fragmented,  reducing  its  ability  to  support  the  basic  needs  of  LOS-associated  species. 


The  BLM  discloses  information  throughout  the  document  on  the  benefits  of  obtaining 
larger  blocks  of  land  for  wildlife  species  and  forested  habitat,  and  the  potential  impacts 
to  those  species  and  associated  habitat  on  disposal  lands.  See  DEIS  Wildlife 
Habitat/Old  Growth  Habitat:  pp.  43,51,52,109,110,111  Forestlands:  pp. 
108,112,114,119,125,128. 

See  response  to  comment  E-6. 

E-2.  Respondent  6 asserted  that  in  the  EIS  the  BLM  made  an  inadequate  factual 
analysis  of  the  public  interest  values  at  issue,  because  it  failed  to  disclose  and 
include  the  wildlife  and  Ecosystem  values  of  the  public  parcels. 

Response: 

The  BLM  does  disclose  and  include  in  the  EIS,  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values  of  public 
parcels.  See  discussions  under  Wildlife  Habitat  on  DEIS  pages  33,  34,  43,  51  and  52. 
See  Chapter  3,  "Wildlife"  in  "Common  to  all  Basins"  and  for  each  of  the  four  basins  in 
FEIS.  Ecosystem  values  of  disposal  parcels  are  discussed  throughout  the  affected 
environment  chapter. 

E-3.  Respondent  23  commented  "we  would  like  to  see  a more  thorough 
evaluation  of  Old  Growth  forest  resources  in  this  and  future  land 
exchanges." 

Response: 

See  responses  to  comments  E-1,  E-5,  and  E-6. 

E-4.  Respondent  27  requested  that  the  difference  between  "Forest  containing  a 
large  tree  component"  and  "old  growth  Forest"  be  clarified. 

Response: 

Clarification  has  been  added  to  the  beginning  of  Chapter  3,  "Terms  Used  in  this  EIS". 
Also  See  response  to  Comment  E-6. 

E-5.  Respondent  27  commented  that  on  p.  110  "asserting  that  the  BLM 
administers  only  small  percentage  of  old  growth  as  compared  to  the  Forest 
Service  does  not  relieve  BLM  of  its  responsibility  to  administer  and  manage  its 
old  growth  habitat." 
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Response: 

Stating  that  the  "BLM  administered  land  considered  for  disposal  that  have  old  growth 
comprise  only  .5  percent  of  old  growth  in  the  basin"  was  not  meant  to  diminish  the 
responsibilities  of  the  BLM  to  administer  and  manage  its  old  growth  habitat.  The  BLM 
old  growth  habitat  for  phase  1 is  on  38  parcels  which  are  scattered  across  4 counties 
and  26  townships.  The  average  size  of  these  phase  1 parcels  is  30  acres,  ranging  in 
size  from  6-100  acres  and  24  of  the  38  parcels  are  30  acres  or  less  in  size.  As 
asserted  in  the  response  to  Comment  2 the  habitat  value  of  these  small  blocks  of  Old 
Growth  is  marginal  given  the  habitat  acreage  requirements  for  many  Old-growth 
dependent  species. 

Because  about  600  acres  of  old  growth  can  be  acquired  in  Phase  1,  the  net  reduction 
of  old  growth  forestlands  managed  by  BLM  would  be  527  acres,  not  1,127  acres  as 
stated  in  comment  letter.  In  Future  Phases,  approximately  2,019  acres  of  BLM 
managed  old  growth  habitat  (on  55  parcels)  would  be  disposed.  About  270  acres  of 
old  growth  would  be  acquired  in  the  John  Day  Basin.  Since  acquisition  lands  in  the 
Umatilla,  Grand  Ronde,  and  Powder  Basins  have  not  been  determined  acquisition  of 
old  growth  has  not  been  estimated  for  these  basins. 

As  stated  in  the  DEIS  (p.  112)  under  Forestlands,  the  isolation  and  scattered  public 
land  ownership  pattern  makes  these  parcels  extremely  difficult  to  manage.  Without 
management  or  fire  treatments,  overstocked  forest  stands  may  become  less  vigorous 
and  more  unhealthy  due  to  vegetative  competition.  Lack  of  fire  would  perpetuate 
these  conditions  until  another  process  (such  as  disease,  insect  outbreak,  or  wildfire) 
kills  much  of  the  stand.  Such  an  event  would  further  reduce  the  function  of  these 
scattered  old  growth  stands.  The  fact  that  the  BLM  could  acquire  old  growth  habitat  in 
larger  blocks  of  contiguous  public  land,  plus  land  with  large  trees  that  could  potentially 
be  managed  for  old  growth  habitat  would  make  efficient  ecosystem  management 
practices  much  more  feasible. 


E-6.  Respondents  6 and  8 asserted  that  the  analysis  of  old  growth  habitat  and 
forestlands  with  large  tree  component  is  inadequate.  Respondent  6 noted  that 
the  standard  of  10  trees  per  acre  to  indicate  old  growth  characteristics  conflicts 
with  the  Forest  Service  Standard  of  8 trees  per  acre  and  consequently  would 
result  in  an  underestimation  of  the  amount  of  old  growth  stands  that  would  be 
lost  as  a result  of  the  disposal  of  BLM  lands. 

Response; 

See  response  to  comments  E-1  and  E-5  for  the  response  to  assertion  that  the 
analysis  is  inadequate. 
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The  EIS  (pg.  26)  states  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Region  6 Interim  Old-Growth 
Definitions  are  used  as  guidelines  for  ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  conifer  forests.  It 
also  states  that  most  of  the  BLM  administered  tracts  classified  as  having  old  growth 
are  the  drier,  ponderosa  pine  dominated  type  (pg.  52). 

Some  primary  characteristics  of  old  growth  identified  in  those  guidelines  are  discussed 
in  the  EIS  (pg.  26).  The  characteristics  that  were  discussed  were  taken  from  BOTH 
the  Interim  Old  Growth  Definition  for  the  Ponderosa  Pine  Series  AND  the  Interior 
Douglas  Fir  Series.  Further  clarification  is  as  follows:  The  8 or  more  large  trees  per 
acres  came  from  the  Interior  Douglas  Fir  Series.  Since  most  of  the  tracts  classifies  as 
having  old  growth  on  BLM  lands  are  the  drier,  ponderosa  pine  dominated  type,  the 
Interim  Guidelines  for  the  Ponderosa  Pine  Series  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  Interim  Old  Growth  Definition  for  the  Ponderosa  Pine  Series  includes: 

1)  that  the  minimally  acceptable  number  of  large  trees  per  acre  in  order  for  low 
productivity  sites  to  be  classified  as  old  growth  is  10  trees  per  acre  greater  than  21" 
dbh,  and  at  least  150  years  old.  The  typical  range  of  trees  for  this  site  is  15-25  trees 
greater  than  21 " dbh  per  acre. 

2)  three  snags  greater  than  14  inches  dbh  per  acre  and/or  10%  of  stand  with  spire 
tops 

3)  down  woody  material:  typical  range  is  3-6  pieces  at  least  12  inch  dbh  and  8 feet 

long 

4)  number  of  tree  layers:  typical  range  1-2 

5)  shrub  and  herbaceous  component:  typical  range  20-40  percent  canopy  cover 

6)  Amount  and  size  of  gaps  and  openings 

Thomas  (1979)  also  defines  an  old  growth  stand  as  one  having: 

1)  at  least  15  trees  per  acre  over  21  inches  dbh 

2)  at  least  0.5  snags  per  acre  over  21  inches  dbh 

3)  two  or  more  canopy  layers 

4)  heart  rot  and  other  signs  of  decadence 

5)  overstory  canopy  closure  of  10-40  percent 

6)  shrub-sapling  layer  with  canopy  closure  of  over  40  percent 

7)  5 and  6 combined  exceeding  70  percent 

8)  logs  obvious  on  the  ground 

The  BLM  took  the  following  approach  when  defining  those  disposal  lands  with  old 
growth  characteristics.  A standard  of  10  trees  per  acre  21"  dbh  and  greater  with  at 
least  40%  canopy  cover  was  used  as  a baseline  for  determining  the  number  of  old 
growth  acres.  All  Phase  1 parcels  having  a large  tree  component  (any  parcel  with  at 
least  one  tree  21"  dbh)  were  evaluated  for  old  growth  characteristics  using  wildlife 
inventories.  The  wildlife  inventories  indicated  that  some  of  these  parcels  should  be 
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included  as  old  growth,  even  though  they  did  not  meet  the  ten  2V  dbh  trees  per  acre 
and  40  percent  canopy  closure  standards.  Some  examples  are  parcels  G2,  G3,  G88, 
G197,  W1,  W2,  W5,  W8,  W10,  and  W17.  The  same  procedures  will  apply  for  future 
phases. 

Since  there  is  no  wildlife  inventory  data  for  acquisition  lands,  forest  inventory  data  was 
used  in  calculating  old  growth  acquisition  acres.  Only  acres  with  at  least  10  trees  per 
acre  21"  dbh  or  greater  and  a canopy  closure  of  40-69%  were  used  in  determining  this 
figure.  No  acres  with  less  than  10  trees  per  acre  21"  dbh  or  greater  were  included. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  more  stands  with  old  growth  characteristics  would  be 
acquired  than  is  estimated. 


E-7.  Respondent  6 asserted  that  more  logging  would  occur  under  Alternative  1 
than  if  no  action  were  to  occur.  Remote  BLM  lands  can  be  profitably  logged 
when  under  private  ownership.  "Hammered"  private  lands  that  have  been  "high 
grade  logged"  by  private  owners  will  be  logged  by  BLM. 

Response: 

The  BLM  disclosed  in  the  DEIS  (p.17)  that  timber  harvesting  on  disposal  timber  tracts 
would  occur  as  a reasonably  foreseeable  future  action.  In  the  absence  of  acquisition 
by  the  BLM  it  is  likely  that  private  lands  would  be  subject  to  logging. 

"Management"  of  the  lands  considered  for  disposal  by  the  BLM  has  involved 
consideration  of  wildfires  that  may  spread  to  surrounding  private  lands,  protection  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat,  unmarked  or  unsurveyed  boundaries  of  adjacent 
properties,  lack  of  legal  public  access  to  BLM-managed  lands,  and  trespass  situations 
that  occur  when  the  public  attempts  to  use  public  lands  that  are  intermingled  with 
private  lands. 

The  BLM  is  mandated  to  manage  landscapes  for  a multitude  of  public  values, 
including  (but  not  limited  to),  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat,  recreational  opportunities, 
public  access,  timber  production,  livestock  forage,  watershed  function,  and  cultural 
resource  protection.  In  most  situations  managing  large  blocks  of  public  land  provides 
greater  resource  benefits  and  is  more  efficient  than  managing  multiple  small  blocks  of 
land  (see  DEIS  pp.  5-7,  108-139  and  FEIS,  Ch.  4).  Upon  completion  of  the  exchange 
a management  plan  will  be  developed  for  acquired  lands  that  incorporates  Best 
Management  Practices  guided  by  Pacfish,  science  from  ICBEMP,  and  direction  from 
the  John  Day  RMP,  Two  Rivers  RMP.  Baker  RMP,  and  the  John  Day  River 
Management  Plan  (in  development). 

E-8  Respondent  16  asserted  that  "the  BLM  should  be  examining  the  ecological 
effects  of  site  conversion  from  forest  lands  to  grassland  which  is  very  likely  on 
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the  tracts  they  are  planning  to  trade  away. " 

Response: 

Forest  lands  that  are  exchanged  into  private  management  will  be  subject  to  Oregon 
State  Forestry  Practices  Act  regulations.  These  forest  practice  rules  specifically 
require  private  landowners  to  replant  harvest  units  within  24  months,  unless  a written 
plan  for  natural  reforestation  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Forester  (Oregon 
Department  of  Forestry  Forest  Practice  Administrative  Rules,  629-610-040(3),  January 
1997).  These  requirements  are  in  place  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  timber  lands  to 
grasslands  after  harvest. 

Any  forest  land  which  is  capable  of  annual  wood  production  of  at  least  20  cubic  feet 
per  acre  at  culmination  of  mean  annual  increment  (Cubic  Foot  Site  Class  VI  or  better) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  reforestation  rules  (629-610-010(1)). 

E-9  Respondent  6 asserted  that  "the  DEIS  fails  to  analyze  the  effects  on  wildlife 
of  eliminating  rangelands." 

Response; 

Sections  addressing  the  effect  on  rangeland  wildlife  habitat  have  been  added  to 
"Resource  Impacts  Common  for  all  Basins"  for  Alternatives  1 and  3 in  FEIS  Chapter  4, 


E-10  Respondent  27  asserted  that  the  DEIS  should  include  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  exchange  on  water  quality.  "Water  quality  impacts,  such  as 
increased  pesticide  and  fertilizer  runoff  into  streams  due  to  potential  conversion 
to  agricultural  uses,  should  be  discussed  where  applicable."  Include  discussion 
of  waters  included  in  "CWA  Section  303(d)  list  of  impaired  waters  as  well  as 
waters  identified  as  stream  segments  of  concern." 

Response; 

A discussion  of  "Impacts  to  Water  Quality"  was  added  to  Chapter  4,  Alternative  1, 
Resource  Impacts  common  for  all  Basins;  Alternative  2,  Resource  Impacts  common 
for  all  Basins;  and  Alternative  3,  Resource  Impacts  Common  for  all  Basins.  Also 
information  concerning  water  quality  is  utilized  in  discussions  of  impacts  on  Fisheries 
and  Riparian  Habitat. 

The  Juniper  Canyon  parcels  (UM35  & 75)  have  been  withdrawn  from  Phase  1 of  the 
Exchange.  Before  exchanging  these  lands,  a more  complete  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  impacts,  including  those  to  water  quality,  will  be  prepared  in  an  EA  tiered  to  this 
EIS.  See  also  "Exchange  Procedures"  beginning  on  page  13  of  the  EIS. 
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E-11  Respondent  8 asserts  that  many  miles  of  irreplaceable  aquatic/riparian 
habitat  would  be  lost. 

Response: 

Under  Phase  1 of  Alternative  1 the  BLM  would  administer  a net  gain  of  58  miles  of 
perennial  streams  and  associated  riparian  habitat  (DEIS,  Table  4-1).  In  Future 
Phases  of  Alternative  1 the  BLM  could  administer  a net  gain  of  5.4  miles  of  perennial 
streams  in  the  John  Day  Basin.  In  the  Umatilla,  Grand  Ronde,  and  Powder  Basins 
additional  perennial  streams  and  riparian  habitat  are  likely  to  be  acquired  under  Future 
Phases  of  the  exchange. 


E-12  Respondent  Number  10  expressed  a concern  that  disposal  may  involve 
land  within  State  Scenic  Waterways  and  subsequently  lead  to  development  of 
such  lands. 

Response: 

Additional  descriptions  and  impact  analysis  regarding  State  Scenic  Waterways  has 
been  incorporated  into  Chapters  3 and  4 within  the  "Recreation"  discussions  for  lands 
considered  for  disposal  and  acquisition. 

Approximately  5,120  Acres  of  land  within  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  John  Day 
State  Scenic  Waterways  have  been  targeted  for  acquisition.  Only  about  440  acres 
within  these  State  Scenic  Waterways  are  being  considered  for  disposal.  As  a result 
4,680  fewer  acres  of  private  land  would  be  subject  to  development  than  under  existing 
ownership  patterns.  Furthermore  several  hundred  acres  of  acquisition  lands  adjacent 
to  the  South  Fork  can  be  acquired  only  if  some  smaller  parcels  within  the  State  Scenic 
Waterway  are  disposed. 


E-13  Respondent  14  expressed  a concern  that  tribal  use  areas  may  be  lost  to 
the  Burns  Paiute  Tribe. 

Response: 

The  Burns  Paiute  Tribe,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of 
Oregon,  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation  have  been  provided 
the  opportunity  to  share  information  regarding  tribal  use  areas.  This  sensitive 
information  has  been  considered  and  incorporated  into  the  decision  making  process 
concerning  the  disposal  or  retention  of  particular  parcels. 
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E-14  Respondent  14  expressed  a concern  that  only  33  of  69  tracts  have  been 
surveyed.  Asked,  "Does  any  of  the  federal  land  proposed  for  exchange  have 
significant  archeological  value? 

Response: 

Comment  refers  to  the  previous  status  of  cultural  inventories  in  the  Umatilla  Basin  at 
the  time  of  preparation  of  the  draft  EIS  - those  inventories  have  been  ongoing.  At 
present,  cultural  resource  inventories  have  been  completed  for  Phase  I tracts  and  are 
continuing  for  Future  Phase  parcels  proposed  for  exchange  in  all  basins. 

All  parcels  are  surveyed  before  disposal,  unless  steep  topography  precludes 
pedestrian  examination.  Lands  with  significant  archaeological  values  would  be 
deleted  from  the  exchange  proposal,  and  therefore  the  exchange  would  have  no  effect 
on  sites  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  Evaluations  of  sites  found  on  proposed 
exchange  parcels  are  in  progress,  and  until  these  evaluations  are  completed  the 
parcels  will  be  assigned  to  "Future"  phase  consideration.  Therefore,  parcels 
containing  unevaluated  sites  will  not  be  exchanged  until  after  completion  of 
significance  evaluations.  If  these  sites  are  found  to  be  not  eligible  for  the  National 
Register,  the  parcel  may  be  exchanged.  The  procedures  for  cultural  resources  are 
described  in  more  detail  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  draft  EIS. 

Inventories  of  Future  Phase  parcels  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1997  and  will 
continue  through  1998.  To  date  we  are  not  aware  of  any  traditional  cultural  use  areas 
identified  on  potential  exchange  parcels  in  the  Grande  Ronde  or  Powder  basins. 

E-15  Respondent  6 asserts  that  the  FEIS  must  discuss  the  effects  of  previous 
land  exchanges. 

Response: 

The  effects  of  previous  land  exchanges  have  been  described  in  the  NEPA 
documentation  that  accompanied  previous  exchanges.  40CFR1 508.7  does  require  an 
analysis  of  the  "cumulative  impacts"  of  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  actions.  The  analysis  of  cumulative  impacts  is  discussed  in  the  FEIS  at  the  end 
of  Ch.4. 

E-16  Respondent  6 asserted  that  the  "effects  analysis  is  inadequate  for  the 
Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde,  and  Powder  River  basins  ...  Tiering  future  EAs  to  this 
EIS  would  be  completely  improper  and  inadequate."  For  example  effects 
analysis  for  old  growth  is  nonexistent  for  these  basins. 

Response: 
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Tiering  would  be  to  the  purpose  and  need  of  this  EIS  and  to  the  criteria  for  disposal 
and  acquisition. 

Resource  assessments  have  been  completed  for  all  Umatilla  Basin  parcels  and  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  exchange  is  provided  for  all  resources.  This  includes 
data  on  the  anticipated  net  gain  or  loss  of  each  resource  to  the  public  that  would 
result  from  the  exchange. 

Juniper  Canyon  will  be  analyzed  separately  in  an  additional  environmental  analysis 
document.  See  Exchange  Procedures  in  the  FEIS  for  more  explanation. 

The  Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  Basin  lands  are  included  in  Future  Phases  of  the 
Exchange  (refer  to  the  Exchange  Procedures  in  the  FEIS).  The  Effects  analysis  for 
these  basins  was  included  in  pp.  109-119  and  128  to  139  of  the  DEIS  and  can  be 
found  in  Chapter  4 of  the  FEIS.  The  descriptions  and  analysis  are  more  general, 
since  field  work  on  individual  parcels  is  not  yet  completed.  The  decision  to  dispose  of 
Future  Phase  parcels  is  contingent  on  further  field  investigations,  clearances,  and 
tribal  and  other  consultations.  A future  environmental  analysis  document  would 
provide  a complete  analysis  of  lands  to  be  acquired  and  would  be  tiered  to  this  EIS  for 
the  Purpose  and  Need  and  criteria  for  disposal  and  acquisition.  A conformance  review 
would  ensure  that  exchange  of  the  public  lands  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  EIS. 

E-17  Respondent  22  found  that  the  source  of  predictions  for  impacts  to 
ecological  function  was  not  clear  and  as  a consequence  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  the  disposal  of  BLM  land  on  wildlife  in,  for  example,  Juniper 
Canyon. 

Response: 

See  Response  to  comment  E-18 

E-18  Respondent  27  said  that  the  EIS  does  not  provide  enough  information  to 
determine  how  the  change  tenure  to  private  ownership  would  affect  the  water 
quality  In  Juniper  Canyon.  Final  EIS  should  have  separate  effects  analysis  for 
Juniper  Canyon. 

Response: 

We  acknowledge  that  the  information  and  analysis  presented  for  the  Juniper  Canyon 
area  is  general.  These  parcels  have  been  withdrawn  from  Phase  1 of  the  Exchange. 

Before  further  consideration  of  Juniper  Canyon  for  exchange,  the  BLM  will  prepare  an 
Environmental  Assessment  to  determine  if  there  would  be  significant  impacts  (See 
"Exchange  Procedures"  in  the  FEIS).  This  document  will  cover  the  complete  range  of 
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resources,  including  water  quality,  riparian  areas,  fishery  and  wildlife  habitat,  sensitive 
species,  and  tribal  resources.  If  this  additional  information  identifies  natural  and 
cultural  resource  values  that  indicate  Juniper  Canyon  should  remain  in  public 
ownership,  the  parcels  would  be  dropped  from  the  exchange  or  another  alternative 
could  be  considered. 


Responses  to  Miscellaneous  Comments 

M-1  Respondent  6 argued  that  the  EIS  Violates  NEPA,  40CFR1 502.2(f)  and 
1506.1  (a)(1), (2)  by  conducting  land  exchange  before  Eastside  EIS  is  completed, 
(taking  an  action  prior  to  completion  of  an  ongoing  EIS). 

Response; 

The  full  text  of  40CFR1 506.1  includes  40CFR1 506.1  (C)(2)  “unless  the  action  itself  is 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  EIS."  40CFR1 506.1  C(1)  also  includes  the  following 
text,  "unless  action  is  justified  independently  of  program."  Because  the  proposed 
exchange  is  being  analyzed  in  an  EIS  and  because  the  benefits  of  consolidation  of 
BLM  lands  exist  independently  of  the  Eastside  EIS  the  EIS  is  consistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

M-2  Respondent  22  requested  that  the  BLM  correct  errors  in  Tables/Maps,  (see 
letter  #22  for  list  of  errors) 

Response: 

Tables  and  Maps  have  been  proofed  and  corrections  made. 


M-3  Respondent  22  provided  list  of  factual  corrections/possible  errors,  (see 
letter  #22  for  list) 

Response: 

Factual  corrections  identified  in  letter  have  been  made  in  the  FEIS.  Fish  habitat  tables 
were  not  included  for  Powder  Basin,  Chapter  3,  because  the  inventory  in  this  basin 
has  not  been  completed.  These  inventories  would  be  completed  before  affected  lands 
are  exchanged. 

M-4  Respondents  28  and  29  noted  that  Holmes  Creek  Road  is  a public  access 
road. 

Response; 
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December  10,1997  letter  to  respondents  acknowledged  error  in  DEIS.  Correction 
made  in  FEIS. 


Comments  Concerning  Purpose  and  Need 

N-1  Respondent  2 argued  that  Congress  set  up  "checkerboard"  pattern  of 
ownership  and  it  must  continue. 

Response: 

The  history  of  BLM  land  ownership  described  on  page  5 indicates  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  set  up  a "checkerboard  pattern"  of  public  land  in  northeastern  Oregon. 


Response  to  Comments  About  Specific  Parcels 

P-1  Respondents  29-101  requested  that  the  BLM  not  dispose  of  land  located  in 
T11SR27E,  Sections  21,  22,23  (Cold  Springs  area)  and  T12SR27E,  Sections  20 
and  28  (Baker  City  Gulch  area)  in  order  to  maintain  public  access. 

Response: 

See  response  to  Comment  A-5. 

P-2  Respondents  29-101  requested  that  the  BLM  attempt  to  Acquire  T11SR27E, 
Sections  9,16,21,  22,23,  and  28  (Cold  Springs  area)  and  T12SR27E,  Sections  17, 
19  and  29  (Baker  City  Gulch  area)  and  block  up  with  adjacent  public  lands. 

Also  acquire  T10SR26E,  Section  6 where  Holmes  Creek  Road  meets  Highway  19 
to  provide  public  access.  Acquire  T10SR26E,  Section  33,  Tax  lot  3100 
T11SR26E,  Section  10,  Tax  lot  1900;  and  T11SR26E,  Section  24  Tax  lot  3900  to 
create  a solid  block  of  public  land  and  provide  public  access. 

Response: 

The  BLM  generally  acquires  land  or  interest  in  land  on  "willing  buyer/willing  seller" 
basis.  The  owners  of  these  properties  have  not  indicated  a willingness  to  dispose  of 
these  parcels.  Acquisition  of  these  parcels  would  also  require  the  disposal  of  BLM 
parcels  that  would  otherwise  be  utilized  to  acquire  higher  value  properties  elsewhere. 

P-3  Respondent  18  requested  that  the  BLM  acquire  SE1/4  SE1/4  Sec.  10;  SI/2 
SI/2  Sec  11;  all  of  Sec  12  except  SI/2  SE1/4  and  SE1/4  SI/4  T7S,  R29E  and  SE 
1/4  NW  1/4  Sec  8,  T7S,  R 30E  to  secure  drainage  from  erosion  and  to  provide 
public  hunting  access. 
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Response; 

See  response  to  P-2 

P-4  Respondents  11  and  16  stated  that  trading  OG  ponderosa  pine  in 
headwaters  of  Stockdale  and  Scotty  Creeks  would  create  swift  runoff  and 
reduce  these  streams  to  nothing.  "I  find  it  a contradiction  in  purpose  to 
eliminate  wildlife  habitat  right  next  to  land  where  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  re- 
establish its  viability.  ...  If  these  forested  strips  are  eliminated  the  wildlife  will 
be  forced  to  move  onto  lower  ranch  alfalfa  fields  and  further  pressure  the  bleak- 
looking juniper  control  areas  that  are  trying  to  make  a comeback.  Do  not  trade." 

Disposal  of  these  tracts  is  necessary  to  acquire  higher  value  parcels  that  provide  more 
benefits  for  users  and  for  the  management  of  resources. 

P-5  Respondent  15  stated  a preference  to  see  as  much  riparian  land  as 
possible  retained  by  public  to  facilitate  habitat  restoration  and  treaty  access. 
Retain  G136B,  G34,  644,  707,708,  G429-33. 

Response:  Under  Alternative  1,  Phase  1 of  the  exchange  would  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  nearly  72  miles  of  perennial  streams  and  associated  riparian  habitat. 
About  13  miles  of  perennial  streams  and  associate  riparian  habitat  would  be  disposed 
under  Alternative  1 for  a net  gain  of  59  miles  of  perennial  streams.  Similar  benefits 
are  expected  as  a result  of  Future  Phases  of  the  Exchange.  The  criteria,  Objectives, 
and  Benefits  Reviewed  in  Planning  section  of  Chapter  1 of  both  the  DEIS  and  FEIS 
reflects  the  importance  to  the  BLM  of  retaining  riparian  habitat  and  acquiring  additional 
riparian  habitat.  In  a few  instances,  isolated  streamside  parcels  proposed  for  disposal 
contain  relatively  little  riparian  value  and  because  of  the  geography  of  the  parcel  are 
not  likely  to  become  degraded  after  disposal.  In  some  instances  the  parcels  contain 
relatively  small  amounts  of  riparian  habitat,  e.g.  G429-33,  and  are  included  in  the 
exchange  in  order  to  acquire  much  more  riparian  habitat.  It  is  not  feasible  to  both 
retain  the  few  tracts  with  riparian  values  and  acquire  the  additional  perennial  streams 
and  riparian  areas. 

P-6  Respondents  20  and  21  requested  that  the  BLM  reconsider  disposal  of  530 
acres  (parcel  G 76  A,  B,  and  C)  because  it  is  adjacent  to  public  land  (0-9), 
summer  and  winter  range,  and  is  used  by  Bald  Eagles,  and  Is  Important  hunting 
area  accessible  to  the  public. 

Response: 

Wildlife  inventories  on  these  lands  found  no  indication  of  bald  eagle  roosting  or  nesting 
on  BLM  managed  land.  It  is  recognized  that  this  land  is  within  mule  deer  and  elk 
winter  range,  and  will  be  traded  for  more  mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range.  Because  of 
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the  steep  nature  of  this  tract,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  management  of  this  tract  under 
private  ownership  will  affect  mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range  significantly  (It  has  no 
commercial  timber  and  is  not  suitable  for  farming).  Larger  blocks  of  land  suitable  for 
hunting  would  be  acquired  in  the  exchange. 

P-7  Respondents  22  and  105  requested  that  the  BLM  not  dispose  of  the  Juniper 
Canyon  parcel  because  functionality  of  habitat  is  mostly  intact  ...Respondent 
105  requested  that  Juniper  Canyon  be  retained  for  ecologically  and  culturally 
significant  values. 

Response; 

A separate  environmental  assessment  would  be  conducted  for  The  Juniper  Canyon 
parcels  prior  to  a transaction  involving  these  parcels.  Also  see  Response  to  comment 
E-18,  and  the  "Exchange  Procedures"  section  of  the  EIS. 

P-8  Respondent  22  requested  that  the  BLM  Acquire  T11SR26ES1,  SE1/4  NW  1/4 
and  SW1/4  in  order  to  provide  public  access  to  Rudio  mountain. 

Response: 

The  BLM  is  willing  to  consider  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  area  of  Rudio  Mountain  as 
requested.  However,  the  acquisition  of  any  private  property  through  this  land 
exchange  requires  that  landowners  be  willing  participants  in  an  exchange.  (See 
response  to  comment  P-2.) 


P-9  Respondent  22  requested  that  the  BLM  retain  parcels  UN  16-20  because 
"these  parcels  provide  significant  and  the  only  cover  for  elk  on  winter  range  in 
this  area." 

Response; 

Parcels  UN  16-20  do  contain  some  quality  big  game  habitat.  However,  the  land 
ownership  pattern  in  the  area  is  fractured,  which  presents  management  difficulties  for 
the  Bureau.  One  objective  of  the  exchange  is  to  create  opportunities  to  develop  and 
sustain  good  wildlife  habitat  on  larger,  more  manageable  blocks  of  land  that  we 
anticipate  acquiring  in  this  exchange. 


P-10  Respondent  22  listed  several  parcels  along  streams  in  Grande  Ronde  and 
Powder  River  Basins  that  should  be  retained  or  considered  for  retention  to 
protect  fish  habitat  or  to  maintain  access  for  anglers. 
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Response: 

These  parcels  may  have  fisheries  value.  However,  these  parcels  are  all  small  and 
isolated  and  the  stream  segments  on  them  are  short.  Consequently  managing  them  is 
difficult  and  activity  on  a small  parcels  may  have  little  effect  on  the  entire  reach  of  a 
stream.  In  general,  the  BLM  prefers  to  manage  larger  blocks  of  land  with  longer 
segments  of  streams  where  management  is  likely  to  have  a greater  positive  and  long 
term  effect.  See  also  Page  1 1 1 of  the  DEIS  "Fisheries  Impacts;  Common  for  all 
Basins  (Alternative  1). 

Fishery  habitat  is  an  important  criteria  for  acquisition  lands  (see  FEIS,  Ch  1.,  Criteria, 
Objectives,  and  Benefits  Reviewed  in  Planning).  A net  increase  in  fishery  habitat  and 
a greater  opportunity  for  effective  management  of  the  habitat  is  a probable  result  of 
the  exchange. 

One  parcel  suggested  to  be  retained  provides  angler  access  to  Thief  Valley  Reservoir. 
The  exchange  involves  only  the  east  half  of  this  80  acre  parcel,  which  is  not 
necessary  to  maintain  access  to  Thief  Valley  Reservoir. 


P-11  Retain  lands  within  the  Pine  Creek  watershed  to  facilitate  anticipated 
restoration  activity  if  tribes  acquire  Pine  Creek  Ranch. 

Response: 

In  consultation  with  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  Reservation  staff  on 
Jan.  1,  1998,  it  was  determined  that  no  public  lands  considered  for  disposal  are  within 
the  Pine  Creek  Ranch,  proposed  for  acquisition  by  the  Warm  Springs  Tribes. 

P-12  Respondent  102  and  6 supported  transfer  of  acquired  BLM  lands  in  the 
North  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Response; 

Such  an  action  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  EIS.  The  transfer  of  BLM  lands  to  the 
Forest  Service  was  not  considered  as  part  of  land  exchange.  The  Forest  Service  has 
not  indicated  an  interest  in  acquiring  these  lands  because  such  action  would  require 
Congress  to  change  National  Forest  Boundaries. 

P-13  Respondent  31  expressed  concern  about  beetle  kill  on  a parcel  In  the  Vale 
District. 

Response: 
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The  management  of  parcels  included  in  the  land  exchange  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
EIS.  The  concerns  of  the  respondent  were  communicated  to  the  responsible 
manager. 

P-14  Respondent  105  expressed  a concern  about  disposing  parcel  UM29 
adjacent  to  Wanaket  Wildlife  mitigation  Area  near  McNary  because  it  would  be  a 
good  addition  to  that  area. 

Response; 

Parcel  UM  29  is  a 160  acre  parcel  surrounded  by  private  land,  with  one  corner 
touching  upon  the  Wanaket  Area.  Although  the  parcel  provides  wildlife  habitat,  the 
quality  of  that  habitat  is  rated  as  low  due  to  the  effects  of  past  livestock  overuse, 
weed  invasion,  gravel  extraction  and  dumping.  The  BLM  considers  this  parcel  to  be 
difficult  to  manage  and  suitable  for  either  exchange  of  ownership  or  exchange  of 
management. 

P-15  Respondent  105  expressed  a concern  about  disposing  parcel  UM62 
adjacent  to  I 84  near  the  Blue  Mt.  Summit  at  Kamela  because  it  provides  access 
from  the  I 84  right-of-way  to  hunting  lands  on  Forest  Service  land. 

Response: 

We  are  aware  that  legal  access  through  the  National  Forest  may  be  more  difficult  than 
from  1-84.  A safety  problem  may  exist  by  parking  vehicles  to  gain  access  from  1-84. 


Concerns  About  Comments  Submitted  During  the  Scoping  Process 

S-1  Respondent  8 requested  that  Comments  submitted  December  30,  1996  be 
considered. 

Response; 

All  material  submitted  by  the  public  in  response  to  planning  documents  for  NOALE 
becomes  part  of  the  planning  record. 

S-2  Respondent  29  (A)  requested  that  letters  responding  to  scoping  be  included 
In  the  "record." 

Response: 

See  response  to  comment  S-1. 
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Comments  Concerning  Land  Exchange  Procedure 

X-1  Respondents  6 and  9 state  that  the  fair  market  value  of  lands  in  the 
exchange  must  be  disclosed. 

Response: 

BLM  must  complete  all  environmental  analysis,  appraisals  and  other  documentation 
requirements  before  making  a decision  on  land  exchanges."  "Appraisal  information 
and  other  valuation  material  regarding  the  public  and  private  lands  involved  in  the 
exchange  are  part  of  the  administrative  record  and  must  be  available  for  public  review 
after  publication  of  the  Notice  of  Decision.  (43CFR2201 .7-1)"  We  have  not  reached 
this  point  of  the  exchange  process. 

X-2  Respondent  6 stated  that  economic  and  biological  values  were  not  given 
any  weight  in  determining  the  value  of  the  land  being  traded. 

Response: 

Under  43  USC  1716,  Sec.  206  [b],  "The  values  of  the  lands  exchanged  ...  shall  ...  be 
equal  ...  ".  The  Federal  Land  Exchange  Facilitation  Act  [P.  L.  100-409],  Sec.  3 [h]  [1] 
"require  that  exchanges  of  lands  ...  be  for  equal  value  ....  In  43  CFR  2201.3-1,  states 
"a  qualified  appraiser  shall  provide  to  the  authorized  officer  appraisals  estimating  the 
market  value  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  involved  in  an  exchange."  In  Sec. 
2201.3-2  the  subject  of  market  value  is  discussed  including  the  concepts  of  highest 
and  best  use,  estimating  values  as  if  in  private  ownership  and  available  for  sale  in  the 
open  market,  etc.  It  also  states  that  the  appraiser  shall  include  various  resource 
values  "that  are  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  for  similar  properties  in  the  competitive 
market." 

If  the  market  is  reflecting  a resource  value  such  as  creek  frontage,  comparable  sales 
with  this  amenity  should  be  used  for  value  comparisons.  However,  resources  primarily 
valuable  to  biologists,  such  as  habitat  for  rare  and  endangered  species,  are  unlikely  to 
be  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  for  property  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  considered  in 
the  appraisals. 

X-3  Respondent  15  noted  that  parcels  168  A and  B contain  a large  spring 
complex  and  that  valuation  should  include  added  value. 

Response: 

Access  to  useful  quantities  of  domestic  or  agricultural  water  is  a value  recognized  in 
BLM  appraisals. 
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X-4  Respondent  6 asked  “What  assurances  are  there  that  no  change  will  occur 
in  the  value  of  acquired  lands  between  now  and  when  exchange  is  complete?” 

Response; 

Assuming  there  are  no  physical  changes  in  the  property,  the  market  value  appraisals 
are  usually  valid  for  at  least  six  months.  However,  the  value  of  merchantable  timber 
can  change  more  rapidly,  depending  on  various  market  influences.  If  the  exchange  is 
not  consummated  in  a reasonable  time,  the  values  can  be  "locked  in"  by  an  exchange 
agreement  or  the  appraisals  can  be  updated  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  market.  If 
there  is  a physical  change  in  the  property  such  as  the  removal  or  loss  of  merchantable 
timber,  a reappraisal  is  necessary. 

X-5  Respondents  6 and  9 argued  that  “The  FEIS  needs  to  discuss  whether  the 
JV  Ranch  will  accept  land  In  exchange  for  the  ranch  land.” 

Response: 

An  assembled  land  exchange  makes  it  possible  for  some  private  participants  to 
receive  cash  while  all  transactions  for  the  BLM  remain  exchanges. 

X-6  Respondent  9 asked  what  are  qualifications  of  BLM  staff  to  conduct  a land 
exchange? 

Response; 

The  Realty  Specialist  over-seeing  the  exchange,  the  Appraiser,  and  the  Area 
Managers  have  many  years  of  experience  in  land  exchanges.  The  authority  to 
conduct  land  exchanges  is  granted  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  October  21,  1976.  Appendix  D in  the  FEIS  lists  the  preparers  and  their 
experience. 

X-7  Respondent  9 had  several  questions  concerning  exchange  process  and  the 
role  of  Clearwater  Land  Exchange.  (See  Letter  9) 

Response: 

Clearwater  must  negotiate  an  acceptable  settlement  with  the  participants  in  the 
exchange.  Qualified  BLM  staff  (see  response  to  X-6)  represent  BLM  interests. 

X-8  Respondent  9 asked,  "Is  this  a timber  sale?" 

Response: 
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No,  it  is  a land  exchange.  The  BLM  would  trade  land  and  receive  land  as  provided  for 
in  43CFR2200. 

X-9  Respondent  9 asked,  "Are  you  just  trying  to  avoid  the  law?" 

Response: 

No,  the  BLM  is  complying  with  all  relevant  laws  and  regulations.  The  primary 
authorities  and  procedural  laws  are  listed  in  the  portion  of  Chapter  1 titled 
Conformance  with  Policies  and  Other  Land  Use  Plans  in  the  PEIS. 

X-10  Respondent  9 asked,  " Is  timber  part  of  the  exchange?  Can  timber  be 
excluded? ' 

Response: 

Yes.  Timber  is  an  element  of  the  value  of  both  disposal  and  acquisition  properties. 
Without  the  value  added  by  the  timber  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  BLM  to  acquire 
as  much  timbered  land  and  riparian  habitat  as  would  occur  through  the  exchange  as 
now  structured. 

X-11  Respondent  28  (D)  requested  that  the  BLM,  "Please  send  a list  of  lands 
that  would  be  disposed  in  Phase  1." 

Response: 

A letter  Dated  Dec.  10,  1997  provided  this  information.  A current  listing  can  also  be 
found  in  this  document  in  Appendix  A. 

X-12  Respondent  28  (D)  asked  if  the  BLM  would  offer  land  surrounded  by 
private  land  to  another  landowner  if  the  owner  of  the  surrounding  land  did  not 
wish  to  acquire  the  parcel? 

Response: 

In  most  cases,  if  a tract  of  public  land  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a single  private 
landowner  and  that  landowner  does  not  wish  to  purchase  the  tract  from  Clearwater, 
the  tract  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  exchange. 

X-13  Respondent  26  requested  that  timber  made  available  through  trades 
should  be  restricted  from  exporting. 

Response: 
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Such  restrictions  would  reduce  the  value  of  properties  associated  with  the  trade  and 
consequently  reduce  the  value  of  land  that  could  be  acquired  through  the  exchange. 
The  recent  court  decision  concerning  the  Huckleberry  Land  Exchange  concluded  a 
federal  agency  need  not  include  environmental  restrictions  beyond  those  imposed  by 
law  where  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  other  party  would  agree.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  timber  harvested  on  acquired  lands  subsequent  to  acquisition  could  not  be 
exported. 
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This  Final  Environmentai 
Impact  Statement  was 
Sent  to  the  Following 
Persons,  Organizations, 
Agencies  and  Tribai 
Governments: 


Dennis  Abraham 
Martin  Albert 
Michael  Albert,  M.D. 

Arvid  Anderson 

Partners  Derby  - Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.E.  Barry 

Kory  Bates,  Outreach  Northwest  Inc 

Dick  Bedortha,  Bedortha  Ranches  Inc. 

Robert  Beith 
Lee  Belknap 

Janine  Blaelock  Western  Land  Exchange  Project 
Blue  Mountain  Lumber  Products,  LLC. 

Blue  Mountains  Biodiversity  Project 

Mrs.  Joe  Borschowa 

James  E.  Brown 

T.G.  Brown 

Harvey  Buche 

Ken  & Betty  Buck 

Robert  Burnett 

Ron  Burnette 

Jon  Cain 

Tom  Campbell,  Campbell  Livestock  Company 

George  I.  Cannon  and  Son 

Donald  J.  Capon 

Donna  Carter 

Jack  and  Clyde  Cavender 

Calvin  Clark 

Ted  Clausen 

Louis  Coelho 

John  & Sherla  Collins 

L.C.  & Thelma  Colvin,  Colvin  Cattle  Company 
Mrs.  Warren  C.  Constant 
John  Coombs 

Karen  Coulter,  Blue  Mtn  Bio-Diversity  Project 
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John  P.  Dadoly 
Clyde  Davidson 
J.P.  Davis 
Jeff  Dayne 

Arthur  Decker,  Decker  Ranch 
Deer  Creek  Ranch 
Mike  Desjardin 
James  Dovenberg 
Phillip  Drain 

Marianne  Dugan,  Western  Environmental  Law  Center 

George  R.  Duncan  Jr 

Roger  O.  Ediger 

Danny  Ellison 

Gary  W.  Engle 

Gary  Ervin 

Wayne  Endicott,  The  Bow  Rack 
Dave  Fields  Trini-D,  LLC 
W.T.  Flemming 
Terry  Lee  Footer 

Donald  C.  Gomes,  Eagle  Valley  Ranch 

Robert  & Shirley  Hess 

David  Jobe,  White  Water  Warehouse  Inc. 

Michael  Gehrman 

David  Green,  Desert  Trail  Association 
Eric  P Gustafson,  Phd. 

Habersetzer  Hanson  Partnership 

Richard  Harris 

Donald  Hill 

Clint  Hanhi 

Alex  Hanson 

Clarence  Harvey 

Marilyn  Haughton 

Kenneth  a Hattrup 

W.R.  Heise 

Stan  Hermans 

Robert  & Scot  Hess,  Jackass  Creek  Associates 
Dane  Holmes 
Stanley  G.  Hunking 

Aaron  Jennings,  NW  Environmental  Defense  Center 
D.R.  Johnson 
Wayne  Kee 

I.W.  Keerins,  Bonham  Keerins  Trust 

Zack  T.  & Linda  Keys 

Elmer  Kilby 

Mike  Kilparick 

Ira  W.  Kimball 

Greg  Kimball 

KLE  Enterprises,  Inc. 

R.M.  Knox  and  Sons,  RSK  Ranching 

Richard  L.  Larson 

Joseph  A Laverdue 

Mark  Lawrence 

John  Lawson 

Alvin  D.  Law,  Wild  Water  Adventures 
Shirley  Lee 
Gordon  Lemmons 
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Dennis  Lemons 
Paul  Levatin 
Mike  Lilly,  Atty-At-Law 
Paul  Lipscomb 
Charlene  Lopez 
Clifton  MacKay 
Kathy  Mahon 
Herbert  M.  Martin 
Steve  Mathers 
Joseph  Matuna 
Sam  McDaniel 

Marvin  McDougal,  Oxbow  Ranch 
Willis  McNeel 
Malheur  Lumber  Company 
Malheur  Timber  Operators,  Inc. 

Alan  Mauer 
McGerr  Ranches 

David  & Nancy  McKinnon,  Big  Mac  Productions  Inc 

James  & Patricia  Meece 

Christopher  Meyers 

Catherine  C.  Miller 

William  L.  & Sylvia  Miller 

Barbara  Morgan 

Gertrude  Morgan 

Myrtice  Morrison 

Steve  and  Carolyn  Mullin 

Erik  M.  Nansen 

Richard  Naumann 

Robert  Neary 

Richard  Nelsen 

Richard  D.  Nelson 

Frank  Nimz 

Oregon  Natural  Desert  Association 

Oregon  Trout 

Leonard  P.  Osborne 

Smokey  M.  Overton 

Richard  S.  Page 

Grafton  Paul 

Bryce  Paulson 

Maury  Payne 

James  & Shirlee  Perkins 

Evertt  Peterson 

Theodore  H.  Phelps 

Mike  Phillips,  Wildwood  Investments,  Inc. 

Russ  Pinto,  The  Nature  Conservancy 
Una  A.  Pope 

Leonard  Porfily,  Oregon  Trail  Adventures  Inc 
Protecting  Industries  Now  Endangered 
Howard  Quandt 
Rogers  Ranch  Corp. 

Jo  Anne  Rickman 

Chuck  R.  Ready,  Crown  Pacific 

Schnabele  Ranches 

E.G.  Shaw  Ranches  Inc. 

Frank  R.  Robison 
Richard  Rodoni 
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Charles  Rogers 

Edward  C.  and  Kim  Sargent 

Donald  W.  Sledge 

Jack  P.  Steiwer 

Cecelia  Storch 

Don  Strasser,  Freewind  Sports,  Inc. 

Richard  N Ross 
Terry  Sawyer 

Jennifer  Schemm,  Blue  Mountain  Native  Forest  Alliance 
Mike  Schoenwald 
Donald  L.  Schultz 

Francis  Sheedy,  Cupper  Creek  Rand  LLC 

Robert  E.  Shotwell,  Capital  Press 

Lynn  R.  Shumway 

Sierra  Club,  Oregon  Chapter 

Betty  Sigler 

Mike  Smith 

Rachel  Smith,  Blue  Mountain  Native  Forest  Alliance 

David  Snider 

R.E.  Sproul 

Bert  Stanley 

Mildred  Steuber 

John  E.  & Joanne  L Stiner 

Jim  Stirewalt 

Cora  Stubblefield 

Thomas  Tankersley 

Gail  Thomas 

Anthony  B.  Tirico,  Tirico  Ranch  Inc. 

Dan  G.  Turley 

Jack  & John  Vaughan,  Vaughan  Ranch 

Norbert  Volny 

J.F.  & Katherine  Walton 

Richard  Wilburn 

Charles  Woods 

Ron  Yockim 

Cletus  Zink,  Trophy  Wildlife  Management  LLC 

Phil  St.  Clair,  Chair  Upper  South  Fork  of  the  John  Day  Watershed  Council 

Clay  Weigum 

Michael  Keerins 

Lester  A.  Frost 

John  A.  George 

William  A.  Howe 

Dennis  Aaronson 

Clayton  and  Martha  Stubbs 

Charles  B.  Thomas 

Marianne  Betzler 

John  C.  Goodwin 

Scott  C.  Smith 

Dusty  Calcagno 

Rachel  Calcagno 

Dalton  Carsler  Jr. 

Loren  D.  Close 
Maria  D.  Thomas 
Ralph  D.  Wentworth 
Greg  D.  Sommer 
Carl  E.  Brown 
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Jamie  E.  Hopp  Jr. 

Kenneth  E.  Proffitt 
Clifford  E.  Phillips 
Janet  F.  Thomas 
Monty  G.  Williams 
Darroll  Gover 
Arthur  H.  Perry  Jr. 

Clayton  Hahn 
Ronald  Helgeson 
Jerry  Hofmann 
Andy  Hughes 
Merle  J.  Kidwell 
Andy  J.  Hughes 
Raymond  J.  Worley 
Eugene  J.  Gillaspie 
Bill  and  Carol  J.  Wright 
Donald  Jamison 
Tim  Kassahn 
Kathleen  Kidwell 
Jessee  Kidwell 
Jamie  Kidwell 
Julie  Kidwell 
Randy  L.  Hansen 
Harold  L.  Olsen 
Norma  L.  Sommer 
Paul  Lewis 
Joe  Lewis 
John  Lewis 
Pearl  Lewis 
Fred  Lewis 
Jack  Lewis 
Larry  M.  Maurer 
Jerri  M.  Lewis 
Frank  M.  Miller 
Kassandra  M.  Close 
Douglas  Merrill 
Nancy  Mixon 
Louis  N.  Maurer 
Brad  Olsen 

Robert  P.  Fitzsimmons 
Jeann'e  P.  Wood 
Steve  Peterson 
Mary  Proffitt 
Manual  Q.  Salazar  Jr. 

Clarence  R.  and  Bernice  M.  Kolkow 

William  R.  Thomas 

Vernon  R.  Hughes 

Heidi  S.  Lewis 

Steve  Sommer 

Oscar  Sommer 

Sheila  Stockner 

Mikey  Stockner 

Frederick  T.  Kirchhofer 

James  T.  Mael 

Michael  V.  LaPlante 

Cary  Vincent  Jr. 
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Tribal  Governments 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 
Bruce  Brunoe  Sr,  Tribal  Chmn 
Charles  (Jody)  Calica,  Gen  Mgr  Nat  Res 
Brad  Nye 
Shawn  Robertson 

Brian  Cunninghame,  Warm  Springs  Power  Enterprises 
Klamath  Tribes 

Morris  Jimenz,  Tribal  Chair  t 
Dino  Hererra,  Cult.  Res.  Mgmt. 

Burns  Paiute  Tribe 

Wanda  Johnson,  Tribal  Chmn 
Larry  Richards,  Tribal  Chair 
Linda  Reed,  Tribal  Archaeoligist 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation  of  Oregon 
Donald  Sampson,  Tribal  Chair 
Jeff  Van  Pelt,  Cultural  Resource  Specialist 


Federal  Officials 

Bob  Smith,  U.S.  Representative 
Ron  Wyden,  U.S.  Senator 
Gordon  Smith,  U.S. Senator 

Federal  Agencies 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Ochoco  National  Forest 
Charles  Hedges 
Malheur  National  Forest 
Tim  Kimble 
Gerrish  Willis 
Umatilla  National  Forest 
Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  Commerce 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
Scott  Carlon 
Department  of  Defense 

USAF  Envir.,  Safety,  Ocupational  Health 
USAF  Director  of  Environmental  Quality 
Department  of  Energy 

Office  of  NEPA  Oversight 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

USDI  BIA  Area  Director 
Gerald  S Henrikson 

Bureau  of  Land  Mangement,  Glen  Allen  Resource  Area 
K.J.  Mushovic 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Chief,  Division  of  Environmental  Contamination 
Chad  Devore 
Randy  Tweten 
Doug  Young 

Geological  Survey,  Environmental  Affairs  Program 

Minerals  Management  Service,  Environmental  Policy  and  Program  Division 
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National  Park  Service 

Division  of  Environmental  Compliance 
John  Day  Fossil  Bed  Nat  Monument 
James  F Hammett,  Supt. 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Carolyn  Burpee  Stone 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 


State  and  Local  Governments 

County  Planning  Commissions  (Grant,  Morrow,  Wheeler,  Umatilla,  Union,  Baker,  and  Wallowa 
counties) 

Grant  County  Court 

Jim  Walker,  Road  Supervisor  Grant  County  Road  Dept 
Sherman  Co  Court 
Wheeler  County  Court 
Oregon  Department  of  Forestry 
Lance  Clark 

Oregon  Department  of  Land  Conservation  and  Development 
Oregon  Division  of  State  Lands 
John  Lilly 

Oregon  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
Oregon  Department  of  Energy 
Oregon  Department  of  Geology  & Minerals 
Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Elizabeth  Carter 
Cynthia  A.  Vergari 

Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Craig  Ely 
Mike  Gray 
Bob  Krein 
Jim  Lauman 
Mark  Liverman 
Tim  Unterwegner 
Oregon  Department  of  Revenue 
Oregon  Department  of  Transportation 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
Governor’s  Office 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
Oregon  Water  Resources 
Mike  McCord 
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